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PREFACE. 



Bt arraDgiDg the various Bules and Principles of a Lan- 
guage into a systematic form, permanency and precision 
are given to what would, otherwise, either be subject to 
fluctuation or involved in obscurity ; the relative import- 
ance and connection of the different Bules become clearly 
ascertained, by which the whole* can be more easily 
acquired and retained, and applied with facility and cor- 
rectness. Nor can any one, who considers our language 
as derived from a great variety of sources, and, conse- 
quently, possessing many peculiarities, fail to be con- 
vinced that the shortest^ as well as the safest mode of 
acquiring a knowledge of its structure and properties, 
must be the study of a system in which they are explained 
and illustrated. 

Notwithstanding the obvious propriety of these remarks, 
some individuals contend, that a knowledge of Latin and 
Greek precludes the necessity of the direct study of English 
GraiQmar. — That a correct knowledge of one language 
necessarily induces a correct knowledge of another, is an 
opinion too absurd for any intelligent man seriously to 
maintain. The objection, therefore, is frequently stated 
in something like the following manner :— by associating 
with persons accustomed to speak tolerably well, by 
translating from one language into another, and by having 
themes occasionally prescribed to be written in English, 
the pupil will, by these means alone, acquire readiness 
and precision of expression. M t^x<&s^ ^^ ^^ x^'^sifis^^ 
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usually assigned for excluding English Grammar from 
forming a part of instruction in Classical schools^ I shall 
take leave to make a few observations on the subject. 

First By associating with individuals accustomed to 

express themselves tolerably well, the ear does, indeed, 

become so cultivated as to enable us to avoid committing 

any glaring solecism. But this mode, however valuable 

as an auxiliary, will never, of itself, enable us to acquire 

a correct knowledge of orthography, etymology, the 

government of words, punctuation, and the numerotis 

peculiarities of combination comprised under the term 

Grammar. Besides, every boy learning Latin does not 

enjoy the opportunity of hearing only correct language. 

Be this, however, as it may, let a person desirous of 

ascertaining the correctness of our statement, place the 

Exercises attached to this work in the hands of one who 

has never received any instruction in English Grammar, 

and require him to rectify the sentences contained in 

that volume. The result will prove the truth of our 

remarks. 

Secondly. On the subject of translation^ it must be 
obvious, that no one can render elegant Latin or Greek 
into corresponding English, unless he possesses a Anotr- 
ledge of those flexions, peculiarities, and combinations of 
words which constitute correct and fileg'snit English diction. 
And what plan does common sense suggest as the most 
effectual mode of acquiring this knowledge, but by the 
earnest study of that work which professes to treat on 
these subjects? 

Thirdly. With respect to Themes. In a theme, three 
things are required; namely, matter, arrangement, and 
expression. It is, therefore, evident, that theme-writing, 
or, in other words, original composition, can be advan- 
tageous only when the pupil is in some degree advanced 
in his studies. Persons who are at all acquainted with 
this stbject, irell know that it requires a very gradual 



ptocedufe, and that tbe difficulties with wliloh a pupil 
has to contend in this part of his education are so great, 
as to render it necessary to propose as few things at once 
as possible. If the pupil be deficient in grammatical 
knowledge wh^i he commences original composition, the 
teacher's attention, instead of being directed to the thought 
and arrangement, will be occupied solely in pointing out 
tko violations of grammar and style* 
" But^ if a knowledge of Latin and Greek does induce a 
iiabit of correct £nglish diction, how comes it to pass that 
the writings of many distinguished classical scholars of 
this last century are lamentably deficient in grammatical 
accoracy? IXr^ Bentley is a well-known instance. Nor 
will it be difficult to point out numerous violations of 
grammar in the pages of Addison and Swift* Who, in 
^ese days, would admire, as speciinens of graceful com- 
positien, the once reputed elegant pi^es of Locke, Barrow^ 
and Tiilotson ? Yet these men had, in addition to their 
ekissieal attainments, frequented the be9t con^pai^, and 
had attended, as far as the low state of graimmaticaJl know- 
ledge would then allow, to coip'ectness of expression. 
Without, however, dwelling on the past, let us see what 
are the consequences of this neglect of English Grammar 
and English Composition in our own times. Several 
iadividuals might be mentioned, ca|))able not only of 
appreciating the merits of the best authors in Classical 
Literature, but of writing Latin^ if not Greek, with great 
correctness, and yet these very individuals cannot express 
theaiselves either with ease or accuracy in their own 
kilgnage. But of what avail, I would ask, so far as 
modem Hfe is concerned, is a proficiency in writing Latin 
prose and Ghreek verse, if unaccompanied by correctness, 
perspicuity, and ease in English composition, ? Few will 
be inclined to relish^ or are even competent to understand 
such accomplishments, while all can undex%\asA ^\Sk^ 
i^preciate a correct and elegant BugUAi ^X^^V^ 
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These remarks ar« made, neither from a spirit of ia^* 
yective, nor from a wish to underrate Classical learnings 
as I am myself much engaged in teaching this branch. 
My sole intention is, to urge the necessity of an early 
attention to English Grammar, in Classical, as well as in 
mere English schools; for, unless a pupil is earfy in* 
structed in the principles, peculiarities, and structure, of 
his own language, he will rarely afterwards become ao 
familiar with them as to apply them with accuracy and 
facility. When arrived at manhood, we do not willingly 
submit to the, perhaps, necessary drudgery of committing 
dry Rules to memory ; and, unless they be rendered familiar 
to the mind, we shall either not attempt composition at 
all, or be induced to pay that attention to grammatical 
Rules which should be given to the subject itself. 

But it is now no longer a question, whether or not 
English Grammar shall form a branch of early study; 
reason, experience, and popular conviction, have decided 
upon its utility. The various Societies formed for the 
diffusion of religious and literary knowledge, have pow* 
erfully contributed to render it an object of increasing 
cultivation. In addition to these considerations, the lale 
great parliamentary measure, by extending the elective 
franchise to many towns formerly not possessed of that 
privilege, has given such a stimulus to composition and 
public speaking, as to render it imperative on every 
gentleman to acquire, along with a knowledge of the 
Classics, a correct and graceful English diction. 

Though several eminent scholars had, at various times, 
endeavoured to draw the attention of the English to the 
cultivation of their own language, yet, till the publication 
of Dr. Lowth's small Introduction, the grammatical study 
of our language formed no part of the ordinary method 
of instruction. Subsequent to that period, however, at- 
tention has, except only in our large public schools, been 
paid to this important subject ; and the change that hat 



taken place, both in our written atfd oral langnagei has 
evidenced the decided advantages resulting from such a 
plan. 

Of such utility and importance was the knowledge of 
English Grammar in the estimation of those well-known 
4slassical scholars, Johnson, Beattie^ Priestley, Campbell, 
XiOwth, and Eburis, and so strong was their conviction of 
the utter worthlessness of the objections made against its 
general cultivation, that thej endeavoured to systemize 
its Bules and elucidate its Principles. The same may be 
«ud of Drs. Crombie and Webster* The research and 
discrimination of Dr. Crombie, in particular, have contri- 
.buted much to extend the boundaries of grammatical 
knowledge. To these writers, and also to Whately, 
Blair, and the indefatigable Murray, I am under great 
-obligations* 

The Grammar of Mr. Murray obtained, till recently, a 
-greater share of popularity than any other publication on 
the same subject ; and not without reason. For, in this 
rwork, Mr. M. has embodied the Principles and Bules 
/which were deduced by the most celebrated grammarians 
fyreoeding him, and, by arranging the whole in a better 
Jorder, has produced a compendium decidedly superior 
to every other of the kind that existed before its ap- 
'pearance. Notwithstanding the querulous detraction of 
Webster, justice demands this tribute to the industry and 
<generally good judgment of Lindley Murray. 

Several later writers have endeavoured to improve upon 
Mr. Murray's plan, by avoiding the detail of his larger 
Grammar, and the brevity of his Abridgment. But these 
gendemen, with few exceptions, seem to have mistaken 
.the proper intention of a Grammar. By furnishing the 
student with a few leading principles, they imagined that 
they were rendering him an essential service. . The various 
anomalies of the language, however important the know- 
pledge of them may be, are totaUy \aai<Qi\ii<(^^ "^^i^^ ^ 
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this kind may rendec fome little service to thoie wbose 
tune and eireomstaiices are neoestarilj limited; but a& 
indiyidaal will be grievouslj disappointed, if he imagiiie 
tliat» by such means, he ean erer obtain a tiraroagh 
knowledge of the grammatical stmcture of o«r laagnaga. 
A Grammar^ to be really valuably must be eati^eh^tuioe, 
— a gui^ in difficult, as well as in easy eases ; because^ 
if, in such instances, the grammar affords us no as* 
sistance, what can supply its place ? Nor are the works in 
question calculated to form proper miroductions to larger 
treatises; becaoscf, when once a particular arrangement 
and phraseology are become familiar to the mind, we find 
a difficulty in studying another work on the same subjee^ 
dissimilar in its arrangement and expression. 

Though Mr« Murray's Grrammar deserves the encomium 
just passed, yet, I had long been impressed with a con*- 
victioD, that it was far from being inci^wble of improve- 
ment, either as it respects the matter, arrangement, or 
general manner of elucidation; when, about the year 1824^ 
I commenced, along with a valued friend, a systematic 
course of English Literature; and, to ascertain more 
clearly to what extent I was warranted in my opinion 
respecting Murray, we adopted his work as our standard 
for English Grammar. In our reading, we noted every 
smomaly of flexion and peculiarity of expression which 
was not explained by Murray. Aflt^ we had proceeded 
for some time in this manner, our comments became so 
numerous as to show that Murray was not only very de- 
fisctive, but, in some instances, erroneous. 

To obviate some difficulties which had arisen, we were 
induced to study the ** Diversions of Purley," by Home 
Tooke. Her^ we expected the solution of all our doubts, 
and, consequently, we entered upon our task with coosir 
derable sest. This work, however, contributed to unsettle 
our minds more than ever — our expectations were not 
realised; and though, in some instances, we admired the 
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fimoyeiii 9Qd imiled at the wit of the a^thor, 7^ upon 
th6 whole, we had reasons for oopclu^ingi that Tookf^ 
wWeYer talentg he might pos^ese ^g a l^goist, was cer- 
jtiUiilj defideiit in those which opnatitate ^, philosopher. 
Ifo Qoold qqarrel with eyeiy 4efini1i(xii of a verb thai 
had bithertei b^n given, bu( he never thought preper to 
ftinusb Q9e himself* With regard to the correctneas of 
tdHi Cftymoiogioal derivations^ it is not mj province to 
detemiiAes but his opinions respecting thc^ origin of 
languages, are at variance with aU historical records ; and 
Jhis asaerUon, that words retain, through the lapse of 
ages, their original import, iQ contrary to experience. 
What can be more preposterous than to wish to reduce 
ns to speak agaiQ the jargon of semi-barbarians ? Yet 
thia appears to have b^en the aim, if I mistake not» of 
Home Tooke. 

To Tooke, succeeded Gilchrist's " Bational Grammar," 
which was followed by Dqgald Stewart's " Outlines of 
M^tal Philosophy." After having been for some time 
beclouded in Metaphysics, we at last emerged, and stood 
again on the solid ground of common sense and the recog- 
nised principles of patient investigation. 

Wenext directed our attention to Crombie's '^Etymology 
and Syntax." This is the production of a superior and 
liberal mind, treading in the path of legitimate philosophy. 
From the length of detail, however, into which the 
author has thought proper to enter in the discussion of 
several points, and from the limited number of Rules 
which he has given, this work is evidently less adapted to 
the purposes oi general education, than to the advanced 
•tudent who is well acquainted with the Classics. In 
several instances, I difier from the learned author, and 
particularly, in the moods and tenses. '< The English 
verb,'* says tiie Doctor, '^ has only two tensea" The con- 
clusion is correct, if we admit the premises assumed. But 
without descending into particulars in \Vu% i^a^^^^^^^^ 
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ask, what advantage can the student derive irom sncih a 
mode of considering the subject ? Will he be thus enabled 
to obtain clearer views of the various eondnnations of the 
verbs? Convenience, if not the nature of the sulgeoc; 
testifies that the usual division of the tenses, by assigning 
specific names to certain combinationSy if not quite -so 
philosophical as the one adopted by the Doctor, is^ at ^ 
events, more intelligible to natives, as well as to foreigners. 
His own work is a proof of this. Sixty pages are oecu^ 
pied in explaining what it would not require more than 
ten or twelve to explain according to the ordinary method. 
Crombie was followed by Cobbett's ^^ Grammar.** This 
work, written with remarkable perspicuity of style, dis- 
plays talent, and frequently accurate discrimination. It is, 
however, most unfit not only for schools, but for general 
purposes, from its unsuitable arrangement, want of com- 
pactness, and great incompleteness, both in the plan and 
in the number of Rules; but, above all, from the contempt 
which the writer most improperly manifests in almost 
every page towards the upper classes of society. Whatever 
merits Mr. C. possesses, this kind of conduct, no liberal 
mind can approve. Sometimes, also, by considering several 
expressions as incorrect, which are sanctionedyby the most 
reputable uj^age, he forgets the province of the granmia- 
rian, and assumes that of the legislator. What man would 
hesitate to use, for instance, << I have thrown,^ or ^ I 
threw f^ Both of which are ungrammatical, according 
to Mr. Cobbett But it is as correct to say, I threw (and 
not thrawedy which Mr. C. wishes us to use), as to say 
tnen instead of maiw. They are both irregularities, and 
originated, perhaps, from the prevalence of that negleet 
of our language, the impropriety of which! have en-* 
deavoured to expose. But, whatever was their origin, 
they are now parts of the language, and cannot be re- 
jected. 
^ Besides thQ works already enumerated, we carefully 
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^pernsed Campbell's '< Philosophy of Bhetorio/' Blair's 
" Lectures," Harris's " Hermes," Bosworth's " Saxon 
'Grammar," and a^multiplicity of minor publications not 
deserying any particular notice. 

^ Having finished this series of works, we returned to 
Murray's Grammar, as it appeared better adapted than 
any that we had seen, to the general purposes of education. 
We examined, with the greatest care, every definition ; 
tested, by numerous examples, every Rule that presented 
the least doubt as to its correctness ; allowed no difficulty 
to pass unexamined ; nor did we desist from our exami. 
nation till we had arrived, if not at a certain, at least at a 
probable result. We proceeded in this manner for some 
time, till I became more and more convinced of the ne* 
eessity of composing an original work on the subject, — 
a measure to which my friend was decidedly opposed, as 
. a risk and labour would be thus incurred greater than 
could be compensated by any ulterior advantages. .But, 
as I felt I could not well teach by a work which did not 
accord with my own views, my purpose remained un- 
changed. My friend very kindly promised to render me 
his assistance ; and, at an appointed time, he having fol* 
lowed an investigation independent of mine, was prepared 
to approve or animadvert upon the matter which I fur- 
nished him for inspection. Sometimes our conclusions 
were di£ferent ; this led to an examination of the process 
by which we had obtained our results. It may readily be 
.imagined, that this mode of proceeding was not calculated 
to f(»:ward the completion of the work; but, what was of 
fiir greater importance, it would of necessity enhance its 
lvalue and utility. I had not, however, £ully accomplished 
-my undertaking, when I lost the valuable censorship of 

• B^ estimable friend, in consequence of his departure from 
JSngland to reside abroad. I was thus compelled to exert 

all the vigilance and industry which I could command ta 

• extenuate the loss wMch I bad. ^iJiataxQftdu. 

J 
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I have been mdnced to make these remarks en the 
labours of my predecessors^ not to depreciate their merits, 
hut to show the propriety of publishing another Grammar^ 
in order to supply numerous deficiencies^ rectify existing 
errors, and render the subject more available to the prac- 
tical purposes of life. The following may be noticed 
among the leading objections which may be urged against 
Murray's Grammar. 

>1. The first objection to Murray, is his Defectivenega. 
It has already been observed, that there are many, very 
many Rules, and observations of importance^ which are 
tokiUy unnoticed by Murray; indeed, his own Exercises, 
and particularly those adapted to the Appendix, can never 
be corrected by the information contained in his Grammar. 
Numerous valuable remarks, also, on di£forent parts of 
Gmmmar, have been made since Murrajr's time : these I 
have noticed in their proper places. 

2. His Redundancy, From a desire, perhaps, of ren- 
dering his work comprehensive, he has inserted much 
matter which is rarely needed, and which belongs rather 
to a Dictionary than to a Grammar. What possible ad- 
vantage can be conferred by devoting twenty or thirty 
pages in elucidating all the dtffsrent sounds of the 
letters ? 

3. His occasional want of Clearness, Tliough he has 
evidently paid great attention to his definitions, yet it 
would not be difficult to point out many instances of inde- 
finiteness of expression. Thus, at the very commencement, 
lie, like hie predecessors, defines Grammar to be, '< The 
art of writing and speaking with propriety^* Now, what 
information does this convey to the mindP I reo^eet 
once asking a very i(^tellig6nt individual, what he under- 
stood here by the word propriety. After some conndera- 
tion, he answered, ^ according to Syntax." He wovld have 
been qwte as intelligible, had he said, ^^ Grammar is the 
srt of writing and speaking according to Grammar.*' Si- 
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mifwonceptions, both on this and many other puts 
ci Grammar, are far too common* 

4. His oocasioBBl Ineonelusiveness, In same caaea, in 
which a oontrarietj of opinion prevailed among gram* 
mariansy Morraj has inserted these different opinions^ for 
the benefit^ as he states, of the reader. The fact is, that 
being nndedded himself, he shrewdly leaves others to 
form whatever opinions thej may jthink proper. Now, 
what was too difficult for Murray, will not, I presume, be 
very tesy for the student. 

The same motive has induced him sometimes to furnish 
the pupil with mere examples, instead of JRules and Prtit« 
eq^les. 

In some instances, particularly in the Moods and 
Tenses, even when his conclusions are correct, the argu- 
ments which he has advanced in support of them are 
unsound. And thus, men entertaining different opinions, 
have naturally enough imagined, that as the arguments 
could be easily refuted, the conclusions must, of course, 
be wrong. So much does a good cause suffer from m 
incompetent advocate. 

6, As he has not distinguished, by a difference oftypCf 
his secondary Rules and Principles from what is intended 
to be merely ready much unnecessary trouble is given to 
the teacher in separating these portions. 

6. His Appendix is rendered almost useless, from the 
want of a proper connection between the different parts. 

7. A languid feebleness of style pervades many of 
Murray's sentences, which, from want of directness of 
explanation, is unable to arrest the attention so as to pro- 
dooe a permanent impression. Had Murray been a pracr 
ttcal Instrudxnr he would, in all probability, have seen 
the need of a different mode of expression. 

These, and other objections, will become evident by 
eomparing Murray's with the present Grammar. 
Independenty however, o£ t][iea« ouDav^^^voiGL'^K ^^csfc 
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glowing wants of the age have long demanded a work^ 
which, while it incorporated aU the useful information 
contained in Murray, and the facts deduced bj subse- 
quent grammarians, should, at the same time, enlarge the 
boundaries of grammatical science, and present a lucid 
expositbn of the nature and principles of correct modem 
Miction. This object I have endeavoured to accomplish ; 
nor is this all : I have laboured to direct the young pupil's 
uttention to those principles of beauty or energy of ex- 
pression which characterize the works of the great masters 
of composition. 

The following work is divided into two parts ; namely. 
Grammar and Style ; to which is subjoined. Advice to 
the Student on the Improvement of the Understanding 
and the Formation of good Mental Habits. 

By Chrammary the student is made acquainted with the 
proper terminations and inflections of words, their con- 
cord, government, and relative dependence upon one an- 
other in a sentence. Under Orthographyy the Nature 
and sounds of the letters, and the division of words into 
syllables, are briefly but clearly explained. The Rules 
for Final and Additional Syllables are sufficiently nume- 
merous for every useful purpose. Under Etgmologyy the 
niiture and properties of the different parts of speech are 
fully and clearly exhibited. A few terms usually applied 
to the tenses have been discarded, and others, designating 
Uieir real signification, have been employed in their stead. 
The verbs have been conjugated in tiieir simple, progres- 
sive, and emphatic forms, as it is essential that each 
should be known. Upon the origin and primary signifi- 
cation of words, much attention has been bestowed. '— 
Under Syntax^ the Rules have been arranged according 
to the order of the parts of speech, as this mode appeared 
the most consistent, and best calculated to assist the me- 
<Maorym the acquisition and ret^tion of the various rules. 
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It is hoped too, tha^ in this part, considerahle light has 
been thrown upon many things ftat have hitherto been 
obscure and perplexing. — In Punctuation^ every thing 
really useful has been incorporated. — Under ProMN^y, 
in additicm to the infonnation usually given on the sub* 
jecty the nature and extent of poetical license are fully 
eluddated. 

It has been my endeavour, both in this and in the sub- 
sequent parts of the work, to insert no Rule which is not 
sanctioned by the most reputable usage ; and, on points 
on which preceding grammarians are at variance, to 
deduce such conclusions as legitimate reasoning alone 
appeared to warrant. In the construction of the different 
Bules and Definitions, care has been taken to render them 
as exact and comprehensive, and, at the same time, as 
concise and perspicuous as the nature of the subject would 
admit. 

In order that the definitions might be the more clearly 
understood by the pupil, observations, tending to illustrate 
or confirm them, are subjoined, as occasion appeared to 
require. These observations are not thrown to the bottom 
of the page, but inserted immediately under the Rule 
which they are intended to illustrate, as, by this means, 
the connection between the two is preserved, and the sub- 
ject rendered more easy of apprehension. 

As our sentences may be constructed in strict accordance 
with the Rules of Grammar, and yet be deficient in per- 
spicuity, precision, or energy, the student is next directed 
to the sections on Style, By an attentive study of this 
part, he will become acquainted with the constituents of 
deamess and excellence, and will thus be enabled to 
avdd copying defects, as well as beauties, which may 
occur in an admired author. But even if he should never 
attempt composition himself^ he will be capable of appre- 
ciating the merits of others. 

The work is brought to a close, ml\i ^^ lki\:s\<(^ V^ ^^c^ 
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Student on the Improvement of the Understanding;^ 
in which are pointed ont thoae mental habits which are 
neoessarj for the attainment, retention^ and ready appH* 
cation of knowledge* A slight examination will convince 
the candid reader of the propriety and utility of inserting 
this article. 

In conclusion^ I take leave to state, that though I have 
laboured that the work should contain no false principles^ 
no errors which it will afterwards be necessary to oor* 
rect ; though I have endeavoured to fovm the different 
Bnles and explanations suoh that the student may at 
all times appeal to them with safety ; yet, amidst such a 
variety of particulars, each requiring deliberate examina- 
tion, it would be presumption to suppose that I have, in 
every instance, been successful I shall, therefore, con- 
aider it my duty to attend to the suggestions of liberal 
criticism, in order that the work may become a faithful 
and lucid exposition of the subjects of which it professes 
to treat 
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DuBiKG tbe interval wiiioh has elapsed since tbe first 
publication of ^is work, an impetus has been giren to 
Education in i^eneral, unprecedented in our country. 
Thoosands are now enjoying opportunities for acquiring 
knowledge of which their fathers were altogether debarred. 
All classes, indeed, are fully awake to the importance of 
intellectual, if not of moral culture, and eageriy availing 
themselves of whatever advantages improved methods 
may confer. m 

In proportion as knowledge becomes more widely dif* 
fused, increasing attention must be paid that the informa- 
tion imparted to the youth of the upper and middle classes 
shall be more substantial, more comprehensive, and more 
-elevating than before. This, irrespective of the teachers 
tnemselvesy must be mainly sought in an improvement of 
the machinery of education-^ that is> of hooi». Unless 
the works employed contain sound, practical, and well- 
digested information, the exertions of the preceptor wiU 
terminate in disappointment. But, by means of superior 
productions, he can impart not only valuable knowledge, 
but a tone, a taste, a zest for pursuing the respective sub- 
jects far beyond the limits of the rudimentary treatise. 

In the original composition of this volume the Author 
was desirous of combining comprehensiveness of plan 
with practical utility. In a great measure he succeeded 
in his attempt But, as his subject advanced in public 
favour, his attention was frequently exercised in the 
further development of such poi\.\oii& 9J& «»MCii ^^tsi^^^oss^ 
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satisfactory; several modifications were thus made during 
«ach succeeding edition. These alterations have doubt- 
lessly occasioned some inconvenience both to teachers and 
pupils. But their omission would have been a departure 
from the declared object of the work — which aimed at be- 
coming a faithful and lucid digest of the English Lan. 
guage. It is hoped, therefore, that this explanation will, 
in a great measure, extenuate any inconvenience arising 
from alterations made under such circumstances. 
. In a work professedly devoted to modem English, as a 
.Grammar should be, it would evidently have been irrele- 
vant to enter deeply into the history and various changes 
which our language has undergone from the age of Caesar 
to the present period. Details on this subject, often 
merely conjectural, belong properly to Philology and not 
.to Modem Grammar. For information of this kind, the 
student is referred || Bosworth's Saxon Grammar, Har^ 
risojCs Bise and Progress of the English Language; 
Welsford on the English Language ; Stoddarfs Universal 
Grammar ; and RichardsorCs Dictionary. 

For a similar reason, it would have been equally indi- 
cative of bad taste to swell the volume by the incor- 
poration of thousands of words derived from the Latin 
and Greek Languages. Useful lists of this description 
are already abundant in our language, and appended to 
various spelling-books and dictionaries. 

In preparing the present stereotype edition, the Author 
has cheerfully acceded to the wishes of his Publishers in 
instituting such a revision of the entire work, and making 
such improvements, as should supersede the necessity of 
any subsequent change whatever. He has, therefore, in- 
serted such Remarks and supplied such additional infor- 
mation in various parts, as extended experience and 
diligent reflection suggested as calculated to render the 
work more generally useful to all classes. -~ The work 
\>eing now stereotyped^ any further change is prevented% 
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It may not be irrelevant briefly to notice the alter- 
ations which this edition has undergone. 

In Orthography, several additional remarks have been 
inserted under the Bules for Final Syllables; to these 
have been appended Practical Directions for acquiring a 
knowledge of Orthography. 

In" Etymology^ the A^ective Pronouns have beei 
transferred from their former position to the end of Pro- 
nouns. The Verbs have undergone several modifications, 
to render their arrangement more in accordance with the 
prevailing mode of Latin, Greek, and French verbs. 
Without the violation of any principle, this arrangement 
will prove advantageous both to the Classical and English 
student. 

Under Derivation^ is given a brief history of the Eng- 
lish Language with suitable illustrations of each leading 
period. This is succeeded by Eemarks on the origin of 
Modem English. 

Various improvements will be found in Syntax, Punctu- 
ation, and Prosody. 

The article on Figurative Language has been nearly 
rewritten. Some improvements have been effected in 
several of the rules of Perspicuity and Energy. The 
chapter on "The Different Bands of Style" has been 
abridged and rendered more available for youth. To this 
are appended appropriate specimens. Advice to the Stu-* 
dent has been slightly extended. 

The articles on Logic, Rhetoric^ Taste, and Poetry, 
which appeared in the preceding editions, have been 
withdrawn ; as their growing importance renders it neces- 
sary to give to each a more lengthened description than 
was consistent with the limits of the present work. These, 
when rewritten, will form an appropriate sequel for the 
advanced student. 

Golkgiate and Commercial School^ 

Qaeen Square, Leeds, February, 1^5^ 
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NOTICE TO THE TEACHER. 



The Biiles and Observfttions throughout the work are 
printed in two distinct sizes of type, according to their 
importance. 

The Rules and Observations printed in the larger type, 
together with all the declensions and conjugations, should 
be studied consecutiyely, and either be committed to 
memory f or otherwise well impressed upon the mind. 
The Notes, which serve either as illustrations of the pre- 
ceding Rules, or contain observations which, though use- 
ful, are of secondary importance, are printed in the smaller 
typCf and are intended merely to be read. The whole of 
Granmiar must be thus completed before the pupil com- 
mences Style. With young pupils the History of the 
English Language might be deferred till Syntax has been 
finished. 

The remaining portions of the work, devoted to Figu- 
rative Language, Perspicuity, Energy, and Harmony of 
Expression, Sequence of Sentences, and Different Kinds 
of Style, are also printed in two sizes of lype ; the infor- 
mation printed in the smaller fype is intended either to 
illustrate the facts printed in the larger type, or to form a 
second course. The whole should be acquired, in the 
same manner as the preceding part. Questions and Ex- 
erdses adapted to both types, are given in the volume of 
Exercises. The specimens of Style should be studied 
according to the Directions, p. 232. Eor '^Advice to the 
Student on the Understanding," suitable questions can be 
framed by the Teacher. 



ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 



INTRODUCTION. 



Lesson L 



1. Language is the expression of our thoughts and feel- 
ings, and is either articulate or inarticulate, 

2. a. Inarticulate language consists of those instinctive 
sounds or cries bj which all animals express their sensa- 
tions and desires. Thus, the neighing of the horse, the 
barking of the dog, the chirping of fowls, &c., are sounds 
perfecUy understood bj the animals uttering them. Man, 
also, has a natural language intelligible to the whole 
human race ; but, limited to the general expressions of 
joy» grie/jfeaTy and the other passions or emotions of the 
mind. This is obviously inadequate to express any of 
the numerous purposes of rational intercourse Hence, 
the necessity of Articulate Language, 

h. Articulate Langtmge is that system of expression 
which is composed of sounds variously modified by the 
organs of speech, and combined into arbitrary words as 
signs of our ideas. 

The organ* of speech are the lips^ teelh, tongue, palate, throat, and nose. 

3. Though there are many words the sounds of which 
are imitations of the noise produced by the things signi- 
fied ; yet, in general, words have no natural affinity with 
the things which they represent. Thus, the word Jirr 
might have denominated the substance which we call 
tee, and the word ice Qiight have sigm^ed^re, &c. It is, 
therefore^ cusiUm only^ or the tacit consent of a people,' 
that affixes to certain thinga a certain woidi ox ^\ni4.\^^ 
which it may be l^nown* 

/J B 



2 ENGLISH GRAMMAR. ILesson 1 

4. a. Articulate Language is either oral or written. 
Oral Language is the expression of our ideas hj intel- 
ligible sounds or words. Written Language is the repre- 
sentation of significant sounds by letters or characters, 

b. By oral language, we communicate our thoughts only to those that are pre* 
sent ; but, by means of trritten languagey we can convey them to the most distant 
regions, as well as to future goierations. 

5. As Language is composed of arbitrary words derived 
from various sources, and subject to numerous modifications 
and combinations, the necessity o^ uniformity of expression, 
in order to be accurately understood, would naturally sug- 
gest itself to every reflecting mind. Hence, we find among 
the Greeks and Romans, attention was early paid to a 
systematic arrangement of those modes of expression which 
seemed best calculated to convey the meaning intended. 
The system which professes to unfold and illustrate the 
rules and principles by which uniformity or accuracy of 
expression is secured is called Grammar, Those prin- 
ciples, which are applicable to all languages, constitute 
what is termed Universal Grammar ; while those which 
are confined to one are denominated Particular Grammar. 

6. The three branches concerned with Language are 
Grammar, Logic^ and Rhetoric; of the separate and 
distinctive province of which it is proper to give, in this 
place, a concise and familiar explanation. 

7. Grammar supplies such rules on the injftection, 
government^ concord, connection, and arrangement of 
words, as will enable us to convey our meaning with 
clearness and accuracy. It is not concerned about the 
truth or falsity of our sentiments. We may, for instance, 
assert that to be a fact which is not a fact. This error 
must be rectified by other means than what are afforded 
by Grammar. Again, our reasoning may be inconclusive, 
though expressed with strict grammatical propriety. For 
the rectification of this, we must have recourse to Logic. 
What Grammar, therefore, purposes to accomplish is, to 
convey our meaning, whatever that may be, in such a 
way as shall render it impossible to be misunderstood by 
any competent honest mind. 

8. Logic supplies rules for reasoning or argumentation, 
to secure the mind from error in its deductions. The 
rules of Logic have nothing to do with the truth or falsity 



Iniroductkm,-i INTRODUCTION. 8 

of that which forms the basis of our argument, except 
when this basis is the conclusion of some former argu- 
fnent The degree of evidence for any proposition or 
sentiment which we assume as the foundation of our 
argument, or, as it is logically termed, the premiss, is not 
to be learned from Logic, nor, indeed, from any one dis- 
tinct science ; but must be decided by our knowledge of 
the subject itself. Thus, none but a Naturalist can rightly 
judge of the degree of evidence of a proposition in Natural 
History ; a Politician, in Politics, &c. To arrive at truth 
in any argument, not only must the Premiss be correct, 
but the reasoning must be fairly deduced. This latter 
process is the appropriate province of Logic. 

9. Rhetoric,* when legitimately employed, endeavours, 
by convincing the understanding, to reach the heart and 
influence the will. It requires a skilful application of 
the rules of Logic, great power of language, and an inti- 
mate knowledge of the springs of human action. The 
Rhetorician hesitates not to deviate from the strict gram- 
matical arrangement of words, whenever a different ar- 
rangement will convey his meaning with greater effect. 
Though frequently rendered subservient to tlie vilest of 
purposes, yet the rules of Rhetoric, when skilfully and 
appropriately applied, may be the means of effectuating 
the most beneficial results. 

10. From this brief explanation, the pupil will perceive 
that Grammar enables us to employ such inflections and 
constructions of words as are most appropriate for con- 
veying our ideas; Logic, to deduce proper conclusions 
from assumed premises ; and Rhetoric, not only to combine 
the two, but to introduce such additional principles ^s 
may adorn or invigorate the sentiments which we wish to 
communicate. 

Some of the preceding paragraphs will be expanded in a subsequent portion of 
this work. See Verbal Criticiitn. 
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Lesson 2. 



1. a. English Gbammar is a collection of t}ie most ap- 
proved rules and principles of inflection and constructi(Mi. 
of the English Language, arranged in a systematic form. 

6. English Grammar necessarily includes such prindplet as are common to all 
languages, as well as such as are peculiar to itself. The former, as just mentioned, 
belong to what is termed UfUvenal Grammar, and the latter to Particular Gram- 
mar. 

2. Li English, as in cTery other language, there exist 
two modes of expression; namely, the colloquial or fa- 
miliar, and the written or more approved mode. It is by 
the latter, as being more determinate and certain than the 
former, that the rules or forms of Grammar are determined. 

3. English Grammar is divided into Five Parts; 
namely. Orthography, Etymology, Syntax, Punctuation, 
and Prosody, 

1. Orthography treats of letters, syllables, and the just 
method of spelHng words. 

2. Etymology treats of the classification, inflection, and 
derivation of words. 

3. Syntax treats of the agreement, government, con- 
nection, and proper arrangement of words in a sentence. 

4. Punctuation treats of the division of a discourse into 
sentences, clauses, and members. 

o. Prosody consists of two parts. Orthoepy and Versi- 
fication. — Orthoepy teaches the correct pronunciation of 
letters, the Accent and Quantity of syllables; and the 
nature of Emphasis, Pauses^ and Tone, — Versification 
teaches the laws of Metre and the different Kinds of 
Verse, 



PART I ORTHOGRAPHY. 

4. a, Obthogbafhy treats of letters, syllables, and the 
just method of spelling words. 

b. Ortlu^apl^ is a term derived from IfjBUi (orthos) correct^ and 9^^^ (grapbO) 
/ write.— Orth^aphu and Orthoepv are thus distinguished : ^. Orthography re- 
fer& to the proper fpemng of words, Orthoepy to the pronunciation of them. The 
former is applicable to language as written, the latter to language as »poken. in 
this sense, Ortha^ If properly a branch x>f Promdn, and may thus be considered. 



LMen-"^ 



OBTHOGBAPHT. 



OF LETTERS. 

5. Letters are marks or characters used to represent 
the elementary sounds of language. 

6. The letters of the English language, called the 
English Alphabety are twentj-six in number, and are 
thus arranged : — 



Roman, Italic, Old Eng, Saxon, 

Cap. Sia. Cap. BmalL Cap. SmaU. Cap. Sm. Kama. 

AtkAa9iKKtkttL 
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1. The term Alphabet \% 
formed from the first two 
Greek letters. Alpha, Beta, 
and denotes the order in 
which the letters are written. 



9. In old books, J and U 
seldom occur ; / being sub- 
stituted for J, and V for U, 
But this practice Is now, very 
properly, obsolete. 



3. ITis a double Uj and Y a 
double i. W was at first w. 
The double < was formerly 
written U ; and at the'end of 
words the last i was length, 
ened into j, and thus ij be- 
. came ti. The ^, as a double 
i, appears in the Roman nu- 
merals of our earl^ printed 
books ; thus, eight is marked 
viu. 



4. Both in writing and in 
print, letters have two forme, 
capitals and tmall letters. 
Capitals (or A«ad letters) are 
used only at the beginning of 
the first word ailer a period ; 
with the names of the Deity; 
with the proper names of 
persons, places, &&, and ad- 
jectives aerived from them ; 
and the words /, 0, Oh ! and 
in other places mentioned 
under Punctuation. Small 
letters form the body of the 
Composition. 



7. Letters are divided into vowels and consonants, 

A vowel is a letter that forms one continuous sound, 
without interruption of the passage of the breath; as, 
a, 6, o, 

A consonant makes onlytan imperfect sound q£ \\;^\i% 

b3 
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as, by c, dy which cannot be distinctly articulated unless it 
is joined to a vowel. 

8. The vowels are a, e, i, o, Uy and w and y, when they 
do not begin a word or syllable. When to and p do b^in 
a word or syllable they are generally consider^ as con* 
sonants. 

9. a. The consonants are 5, c, dyfy g^hyj^hy I, m, n, p^ 
q, r, Sy t, V, 0?, z. 

b. Consonants are sometimes divided into mtOes and $emi-vow«U. The mmta 
are those consonants, who«e sounds cannot be protracted ; thcj are 6, A, k, ji, 9, 1, 
and c and g hard. In pronouncing the names of the mates, tne assistant vowds 
fcUow the consonants. The $emi-9ow€U^ or half- Towels, are those letters whose 
sounds may be continued at pleasure, and thus they partake of the nature of rowels. 
The semi' wnrett are/, A «• «, r, «, v, jr, x, and c and g soft. In pronouncing the 
names of the semi-Towels, the vowels generally precede the cooaonants. L, in, is, 
r, are also called liquid*^ because, after a mmie^ their sound is, in some measure, 
liquidated or diminished, so as easily to unite with a mute in the same syllable. 

c. Consonants are likewise divided into labials^ or those letters which are sounded 
by the lips, as, 6,/, |», v ; into dentats, sounded by the teeth, as, «, x ; into paUtalSt 
sounded by the gums, as, <i. /. and soft g andl; intO/r«ttvniris, sounded by tlie throat, 
as. k, q, and c and f hard ; into nasaU. sounded by the nose, as, ns, » ; into Unguals, 
or letters sounded by the tongue, as. A f* 

10. A diphthong is the union of two vowels in one 
compound sound ; as, ou in ounce. 

The term dfpktkong, or double sound, is properly applied to those combinations 
only in which both vowels are sounded, as ot in botl. Those combinations, in which 
only one of the vowels is sounded, and usually called improper d^ktkongs, might, 
with greater propriety, be designated digraphs or double writing, as ea in breath. 
The vowels in these digraphs or inmroper diphthongs had formerly their separate 
and distinctive pronunciation ; but, m u^we of time, one of them has lost its ori- 
ginal influence. 

11. A triphthong is the union of three vowels in one 
compound sound ; as, iew in view. 



The Somds of the differatt Letters. 
Lessons 3, 4. 

\2. A has four sounds, as heard in/olr JSsiZ, glass, far. The diphthong aa is short, 
as, in Canaela : but sometimes it is sounded as if in two syllables, as, in Bdd\. Ae 
has the sound of long e, as, iEneas ; Ji of long a, as, in paH, tail, except plaid. 
again, raillery, Britain, mouniain, and a few others. Ju has generally the sound 
of the broad a, as, in tmight ; sometimes of the short or open a, as, in auat, josmt, 
&c. ; sometimes au is sounded like long o in luiwtboy, but like short o in Urard, 
laudanum, &c. Aw has the sound of broad a, as, in bawl, Aphsa the long slender 
sound of a, as, in pay, except quiqr , pronounced keg. 



13. E has three sounds ; a long sound, as, in scheme; a short one, as, in 
and an obscure one, as, in open* sometimes it has the sound of middle o, as, in 
derk ; sometimes of short t, as, (n fngland. E, at the end of a word, dther softens 
the preceding consonant, as in rage; or lengthens the preceding vowel, as, pin, 
pine. Ea is generally sounded like e long, as, in appear ; sometimes it has the 
short sound of e, as, m brroth ; and sometimes of long a, as, in break ; or of a to 
&r, as, in heart. Eau has the sound of long o, as, in bemi ; but in beowty and its 
compounds, it has the sound of long u. Ei has generally the sound of long a, as, 
in v«Ai ; frequently of long e, as, in seAie ; sometimes of short i. as, in fore^. Ea ■ 
it pronounced like e long, as, in people ; sometimes like short e, as in leopard : aa 
ahort SI, as, in duDgron, storgeoo, &e. fsifmdewhavetliesouBdof loof «, as,la 
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feud, deto / — in seuf. shew, &c. ew soands like long o. Ey^ when accented, sounds 
Uke a long, as, in bey, except in key, ley; ey, unaccented, sounds like e long, as, in 
▼alley. 

. 14. /has a long sound, as, in fine, and a short one, as, in/In. Before r it is 
often sounded like « short, as, Xxiflitt. In some words it has the sound of e long, 
as, in machine. la generally sounds like ya, as, in filial s sometimes it has the 
sound of short t, as, in carriage. le sounds like long e, as, in grief; sometimes 
like long i, as, in die; and sometimes like short i, as, in sieve. leu has the sound 
of long «, as, in Ueu. lo, when accented on the first vowel, forms two syllables, as, 
in vio/erU. The terminations, tion and «ton, are sounded like thunt except when « 
or X precedes the /, as, in question^ mixtion. 

15. has thr^ sounds, as, in no^ not, move. It sometimes has the short sound 
of «, ar. in ton. On has the long sound of o, as, in boeU, except in broad, abroad^ 
groat, where it takes the sound of broad a, abrawd. Oe has the sound of single 
e, as, in Antoeei; sometimes it is sounded as long o, as, in doe, foe, sloe^ throe, hoe^ 
bilboes. Oi has the sound of a broad and e long united, as, in boy ; as, boil, toil. 
Oo is generally pronounced as in moon; but in wool, good, foot, and a few others, it 
is short; in blohd, flood, it sounds like short «; door t floor, are pronounced as if 
written dore,flore. Ou has six sounds : Ist, its general sound of ow, as, in bound; 
2nl, of short u, as, in enough ; 3rd, of oo, as, in youth ; 4th, of long o, as, in though ; 
6th, of short o, as, in cough; 6th, is that of awe, as, in ought. Ow is generally 
sounded like ou in thou, as, in brown ; sometimes like long o, as, in snow. Oy Is 
sounded like oi^ of which it is only another form. 

16. U has three sounds, as, in mSle, tUb, fuU. The words busy, business, bury, 
burial, are deviations ; they are sounded as bixzy, bixness, berry ^ berrial. Ua has 
•ometimes the sound of wa, as, in assuage; and sometimes of middle a, as, in guard. 
Ve is frequently sounded like we, as, in quench ; sometimes like ti, as, in hue; but 
in a few words it is pronounced like e snort, as, in guest; and in some words it is 
sunk, as, in antique, catalogve. Ui is pronounced like wi, as, in languid; some- 
times as long t, as, in guide; sometimes as short t, as in guilt; sometimes like long 
SI, as, in juice ; and after r, as oo, as, in fruit. Uo is pronounced like wo, as, in 

fuote. Uy has the sound of long e, as in obloquy (pronounced obloquee)t except 
uy and its derivatives. 

17* B has a uniform sound. In some words it is silent, as in defttor, su&tle. 

18. C sounds hard like k before a, o, u, I, r, t, and at 
the end of a syllable ; before e, i, and y, it generally sounds 
soft like s ; 'as, in centre, city, cymbal; but sometimes as 
sh, as, in ocean, social, 

C is mute in czar, czarina, victuals, indict, muscle, &c. 

Ch is generally sounded like'toA, as, in church. In words derived from the Greek 
ch sounds k, as, in chorus; also in Scripture names, as, Enoch. In words derived 
immediately firom the French, ch has the sound of «A, as, in chaise. 

Ch in i^reh, before a vowel, sounds like k, as, in archangel, except in arched, 
archery, archer, and arch-enemy, and in words of familiar formation, as, in arch' 
fiend; but in otlier respects it always sounds before a consonant like ^, as, in 
mrcUdakop. Ch is silent in scAism, yacAt. 

19. D has a uniform sound, except at the end of words ending in ed, when it fre- 
quently sounds as ^ as, in stvffkd. 

20. F has a uniform sound, except in cf, which has the sound of ov; but cf, when 
forming only part of a word, is regular, as, whereof. 

21. G is hard before a, o, w, /, r; as, in gat, go, gum, 
glow; except in ^ao/; it is frequently «o/if before e, i, 
and y ; as, in geniiis, ginger, Egypt: but in get, gewgaw, 
finger f craggy, longer, stronger, and many others, it is 
hard. 

6 is mute befbre n, as, in gnash^ impugn. Gh, at the beginning of a word, sounds 
as g hard, as, in ghost; in the middle, and sometimes at the end, it is silent, as, in 
plough. At the end, gA has sometimes the sound of/, as, in laugh; but generally 
fft at the «nd is silent, as in n^A, ngh* 
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as, h, c, dy which cannot be distinctly articulated unless it 
is joined to a vowel. 

8. The vowels are a, e, i, o, u, and w and y, when they 
do not begin a word or syllable. When w and y do begin 
a word or syllable they are generally considered as con- 
sonants. 

9. a. The consonants are b^ c, d,ff g, hyjy k, I, m, n, p^ 
q, r, Sf t, Vy Xy z, 

b. Consonants are sometimes divided into mutes and semi-vowels. The mmies 
are those consonants, whose sounds cannot be protracted ; they are 6, d^ k, pt 9, <, 
and c and g hard. In pronouncing the names of the mutes, the assistant vowels 
fellow the consonants. The semi-vowelSt or half- vowels, are those letters whose 
sounds maybe continued at pleasure, and thus they partake of the ni^ure of vowels. 
The semi' vowels are/, /, m n, r, «, v, jr, as, and e and g soft. In pronouncing the 
names of the semi-vowels, the vowels generally precede the consonants. L, m, «, 
r, are also called liquids, because, after a mute, their sound is, in some measure, 
liquidated or diminished, so as easily to unite with a mute in the same syllable. 

c. Consonants are likewise divided into labials, or those letters which are sounded 
by the lips, as, b,f, p, v; into dentals, sounded by the teeth, as, s, z; into palatals^ 
sounded by the gums, as, d, t, and soft ^ andj; intb^«</tira/^, sounded by Uie throat, 
as, k, q, and c and f hard ; into nasals, sounded by the nose, as, m, »; into /iV^ftui/^, 
or letters soundecT by the tongue, as. /, r. 

10. A diphthong is the union of two vowels in one 
compound sound ; as, ou in ounce. 

The term diphthong, or double sound, is properly applied to those combinations 
only in which both vowels are sounded, as oi in botl. Those combinations, in which 
only one of the vowels is sounded, and usually called improper diphthongs, might, 
with greater propriety, be designated digraphs or double writing, as ea in br^ith. 
The vowels in these digraphs or improper diphthongs had formerly their separate 
and distinctive pronunciation ; but, in lapse of time, one of them has lost its ori- 
ginal influence. 

11. A triphthong is the union of three vowels in one 
compound sound ; as, iew in view. 



The Sounds of the different Letters, 
Lessons 3, 4. 

12. A has four sounds, as heard in f ate, fallt glass, far. The diphthong aa is short, 
as, in CanffJn : but sometimes it is sounded as if in two syllables, as, in Bddl. Ae 
has the sound of longe, as, £neas; ylt of long a, as, in pail, tail, except plaid, 
again, raillery, Britain, mountain, and a few others. Au has generally the sound 
of the broad a, as, in taught ; sometimes of the short or open a, as, in mint, jaemt, 
&c. ; sometimes au is sounded like long o in hautboy, but like short o in lovrel, 
laudanum, &c. Aw has the sound of broad a, as, in bai&l. Aj/ has the long slender 
sound of a, as, in pay, except quay, pronounced key. 

13. E has three sounds ; a long sound, as, in scheme; a short one, as, in men; 
and an obscure one, as, in open* sometimes it has the sound of middle a, as, in 
dtrk; sometimes of short /, as, m fngland. £, at the end of a word, either softens 
the preceding consonant, as in rage; or lengthens the preceding vowel, as, pin, 
pine. Ea is generallv sounded like e lon{^, as, in appear ; sometimes it has the 
short sound of e, as, in breath ; and sometimes of long a, as, in br^ok ; or of a in 
far, as, in h^art. Eau has the sound of long o, as, in b^ou ; but in beauty and its 
compounds, it has the sound of long w. Ei has generallv the sound of long a, as, 
in vein ; frequently of long e, as, in ser'se ; sometimes of short t. as, in for<^'gn. Eo • 
is pronounced like e long, as, in people ; sometimes like short «, as in leopard : as 
short w, as» in dungeon, sturgeon, &c. Euipsx^ ew have the sound of long st, as, tn 
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feud, dtftff / — in tew. shew, &c ew tonndi like long o. Ey, when accented, sounds 
like a long, as, in bey, except in iLey, ley; ey, unaccented, sounds like e long, as, in 
▼alley. 

14. /has a long sound, as, in /tn^, and a short one, as, in fin. Before r it is 
often sounded like « short, as, Xxiflitt. In some words it has the sound of e long, 
aa, in nuichine. la generally sounds like ya^ as, in filieU ; sometimes it has the 
sound of short i, as, in carriage. le sounds like long e, as, in rrief ; sometimes 
like long ^ as, in rf/e; and sometimes like short i^ as, in tie^e. leu has the sound 
of long «, as, in lieu. loy when accented on the first Towel, forms two syllables, as, 
in vMent. The terminations, tion and tion, are sounded like thun, except when t 
or X precedes the f, as, in questiout mixtion. 

16. has three sounds, as, in no^ not, move. It sometimes has the short sound 
of u, ar in son, Oa has the long sound of o, as, in boat, except in broad, abroad^ 
groat, where it takes the sound of broad a, abrawd. Oe has the sound of single 
«, as, in Antoecii sometimes it is sounded as long o, as, in doe, foe, sloe, throe. Me, 
bilboes. Oi has the sound of a broad and e long united, as, in biay ; as, boil, toil. 
Oo is generally pronounced as in moon; but in wool, good, foot, and a few others, it 
is short; in Nohd, flood, it sounds like short «; door^Aoor, are pronounced as if 
written dore,flore, Ou has six sounds : 1st, its general sound of ow, as, in bound i 
Snd, of short u, as, in enough f 3rd, of oo.as, in youth; 4th, of long o, as, in though f 
.Oth, of short o, as, in cough; 6th, is that of awe, as, in ought. Ow is generally 
sounded like ou in thou, as, in brown ; sometimes like long o, as, in snow. Oy is 
sounded like oi, of which it is only another form. 

16. U has three sounds, as, in mSle, tUb, fuU. The words busy, business, bury, 
burial, are deviations ; they are sounded as biiaiy, bizneu, berry, berrial. Ua has 
sometimes the sound of wa, as, in assuage; and sometimes of middle a, as, in guard. 
Ve is frequently sounded like we, as, in quench; sometimes like ti, as, in hue; but 
in a few words it is pronounced like e short, as, in guest g and in some words it is 
sunk, as, in antique, catalogve. Ui is pronounced like wi, as, in languid; some- 
tiroes as long i', as, in guide; sometimes as short t, as in guHt; sometimes like long 
SI, as, ia Juice ; and after r, as oo, as, in fruit. Uo is pronounced like wo, as, in 
auole. Uy has the sound of long e, as in obloquy (pronounced oUoquee), except 
huy and its derivatives. 

17. B has a uniform sound. In some words it is silent, as in defttor, sufttle. 

18. C sounds hard like k before a, o, u, Z, r, t^ and at 
the end of a syllable ; before e, i, and y, it generally sounds 
soft like s ; as, in centre, city, cymbal; but sometimes as 
«^ as, in ocean, social, 

C is mute in czar, czarina, victuals, indict, muscle, &c. 

Ch is generally sounded like'toA, as, in church. In words derived from the Greek 
ch sounds k, as, in chorus; also in Scripture names, as, Enoch. In words derived 
immediately firom the French, ch has the sound of sh, as, in chaise. 

Ch in dr^, before a vowel, sounds like k, as, in archangel, except in arched, 
archery, archer, and arch-enemy, and in words of familiar formation, as, in arch- 
fiend', but in other respects it always sounds before a consonant like tch, as, in 
archbishop. Ch is silent in scAism, yacAt. 

19. D has a uniform sound, except at the end of words ending in ed, when it fre- 
quently sounds as /, as, in stuffhd, 

20. F has a uniform sound, except in qf, which has the sound of ov; but qf, when 
forming only part of a word, is regular, as, whereof. 

21. Cr is hard before a, o, «, /, r; as, in gat, go, gum, 
glow; except in ^aoZ; it is frequently «o/3? before e, i, 
and y ; as, in genius, ginger, Egypt: but in get, gewgaw, 
finger, craggy, longer, stronger, and many others, it is 
hard. 

O is mute before n, as, in gnash, impugn. Gh, at the beginning of a word, sounds 
as g hard, as, in ghtut; in the middle, and sometimes at the end, it is silent, as, in 
plough. At the end, gjh has sometimes the sound of/, as, in lat^h; but generally 
gA at the end is silent, as in nigh, sigh* 
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22, H is silent in heivy herb^ honesty honouTy hospitaly 
houTy humour y humblcy and their derivatives ; it is now 
also silent after r, as, in rhetoric ; but it is sounded at the 
beginning of other words, and also of syllables. 

tl3. J is pronoanced like wttg, except in hallelujah, where it if pronounced like y. 

24. J^ is always hard, as, in kept; it is not sounded before n, as, in knife; and ft 
nerer doubled except in Habakkuk. 

25. L has a soft liquid sound, as, in love ; it is sbmetimes mute, as, in Aa{^, talk, 
Le, at the end of words, is pronounced like a weak el, the e being silent, as m tMe, 

26. M has always the same sound, as, in murmur; it is silent in comptroUert 
which is pronounced contnMer^ 

27. N has two sounds ; the one pure, as, in man, the other a ringing soand like 
ng, as, in thank. N is mute after m, at the end of a syllable, as, in Aymis. 

28. P has one uniform sound, except in cupboard, in which word it has the sound 
of b. It is sometimes mute, as. in psalm, psalter, Ptolemy. Ph has generally the 
sound of/, as, in philosophy; but in nephew and Stephen, it has the sound of ey and 
in apophthegm, piaihisis, phthisical, both letters are entirely dropped. 

29. Q is always followed by •*, as, in queen. Qu sometimes sounds like k, af, 
conqueror. 

30. R has a rough sound, as, in Rome; and a smooth one, as, In banl. Be, at 
the end of words, sounds like a weak er, in theatre. 

31. 5 has a soft and flat sound like z. as, in besom ; at the beginning of words, 
a sharp hissinv sound, as, in sister. At the end of words, it is soft; as, weu, his; 
except this, thus, us, yes, rebus, surplus, &c. S has also a sound like sh, as, in 
sure, sugar; and another like asA, as, in Measure, leisure. It is silent in isle, island, 
demesne, viscount, 

32. T generally sounds as in tal^. T before u, when the accent precedes, sounds 
like tch, as, in nature. Th has two sounds ; the one flat and soft;, as, in tht$s ; the 
other hard and sharp, as, in think. Th is sometimes pronounced like simple t, as, 
in Thomas, thyme, asthma. 

33. F has the sound of flat/, as, in vain, 

34. W, at the beginning of a word or syllable, has nearly the sound of oo, as, in 
water. In some words it is not sounded, as, in answer; it is silent before r, as, 
in wrap, wroiw. After o, at the end of a syllable, it is generally silent, as, in 
grow, blow. W, before h. Is pronounced as it it were after the h, as why, hwy; 
when, hwen. 

35. X has three sounds. It is sounded like x at the beginning of proper namea 
of Greek origin, as, in Xenophon. Sometimes it sounds like ks, when it ends a 
syllable accented, as, exit, excellence ; or when the accent is on the next syllable 
beginning with a consonant, as, extent; but generally it has a flat sound like^, 
as, in example, exist. 

36. y, when a vowel, sounds precisely like i in the same circumstances, as, 
rhyme, system, justify, portp. When y is used as a consonant, it is sounded as in 
York,yv». 

37. Z has the sound of flat s, as, in brazen. 

38 a. The pronunciation of the letters properly forms a branch of Orthoepy, in- 
cluded in Prosody. 

b. In pronunciation, both the unaccented and accented vowels should have their 
distinct and appropriate sounds. Thus, a good speaker would pronounce the word 
amity as if written amitS, and not, as it is frequently but improperly pronounced, 
amMi. Indeed, the correct pronunciation of the unaccented vowels is one of the 
characteristics of a good education. 

c. As a perfect Alphabet must always contain as many letters as there are e1e> 
mentary sounds in the language, the English Alphabet is therefore both defective 
and redundant. It is dtfective; for the five letters a, e, i, o, u, are emptoyed to 
represent fourteen distinct sounds, and the sounds of th, sh, and ng, have no ap- 

ariate letters to represent them. It is also redundant ; for e is represented in 
its sounds hykors; J has the soft sound of g, q of k, and * is compounded of 
gs or ks. 
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OF SYLLABLES AND WORDS. 

Lbssok 5. 

39. a. A Syllable is one distinct sound, consisting 
either of one letter, as /, or of two or more letters pro- 
nounced at once; as, mine, just 

h. "Ererj syllable contains at the least'one vowel ; but in many words the vowel 
in the last syllable is not sounded, as, in tak-^n, e-vA, sea-son. 

40, a. Words are articulate sounds, used, by the tacit 
consent of a people, as signs to convey our ideas. 



b. All that speak the same language use the same word to express the same idea, 
while those who speak different languages use different words to express the same 
idea ; thus, the thing which we call Aa#, a Frenchman calls ckapeau. 



41. a. A word of one syllable is termed a monosyllable ; 
a word of two syllables, a dissyllable ; a word of three 
syllables, a trisyllable ; and a word of four or more syl- 
lables, a polysyllable. 

b. All words were, originally, what are now termed monosyllables ; but, for the 
sake of greater expedition in communicating thoi^hts. and, in the inattentive 
rigidity of pronunciation, two, three, or more words, expressing several ideas, 
were often uttered so closely together, as at length, through the force of habit, to 
be considered only one word. Hence, those words which we call dissyllables, 
trisyllables, and polysyllables, are no other than two, three, or more entire words, 
or parts of words, wnich had a separate existence either in the same or in some 
kiiMred language, and which are thus condensed into one. 

42. All words are either primitive, derivative, or com* 
pound. 

a. A primitive word is not derived from another word 
in the language ; as, art, kind, wise. 

h. A derivative word is one that is formed from a 
primitive, either by prefixing or annexing a syllable or 
syllables ; as, artful from art, kindness from kind. 

c. A compound word is formed by the union of two or 
more primitive words, that are joined either without 
undergoing any alteration in themselves, or only a very 
slight one ; as, book-case from book, case. 

4. Permanent compounds and derivatives are consolidated ; as, booksellers 
otheri are formed by the hyphen ; as, ship-builder, 

SpeOing. 

43. Spelling is the method by which we express a word 
by its proper letters, and rightly divide it into syllables. 

The spelling of the English language is principally, though not entirely, deter- 
mined by the pronunciation. The only rules which can be given are, 1st, Those 
which refer to the dMsion of words into syllid>les ; andly. Those which relate tA 
final letters, and the mode of annexing additional sylUble^ to \.\i«va. 
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1 . Rules for the Dwision of Words into SyUahUs, 

44. General Rule. — Divide the words according to 
the division made by a correct pronunciation. When the 
pronunciation is not known, observe the following Special 
Rules : — 

Rule 1 . — Two vowels coming together, not forming a 
diphthong, must be divided into separate syllables ; as, 
U-on, cru-el. A diphthong, preceding a vowel, must be 
separated from it ; as, roy-aly powder. 

Rule 2. — A single consonant, between two vowels, must 
be joined to the latter ; as, de-light, o-hey. But the letter 
X must be joined to the former vowel ; as, ex-ist. 

Derivatives alio are divided into their limpies ; as, w/mw, dis-ttse. 

Rule 3. Two consonants, between two vowels, must be 
separated ; as, un-der, in-sect ; except when the latter con- 
sonant is not proper to begin the sjUable alone ; SLSyfa-ble, 
de-cline. 

Two consonants, such as ioh, th, ch, »htph, forming only one sound, are never 
divided. 

Rule 4. — Three or more consonants, between two 
vowels, must not be separated, if the preceding vowel is 
long; as, de^throne, destroy. But when the preceding 
vowel is short, they must be separated agreeably to that 
division which is observed in the pronunciation ; as^ dis- 
tract, ai'Stain, parch-ment. 

Rule 5, a. — Compounded and derivative words must be 
divided into the simple words of which they are composed, 
as ice-house, mis'lead. But y (except in dough-y, snow^y, 
string-y) is not generally placed alone ; as, dus-ty, wor-thy, 

b. Grammatical terminations are generally separated ; 
as, teach'ing, teach^est, 

c. Derivatives, doubling tlie final consonant of the simple, have the consonants 

separated; Myfat^fat-ter 4. When the additional syllable is preceded by cor 

g soft, the c or j^ is added to tiie additional syllable ; as, qf-fen^ceSt wa-ger. Also, 
when the preceding single vowel is toKg^ the consooant, if single, is joined to 
the termination ; as Im^ier, po-lur. 

Rule 6. — The terminations dot, cian, tial, cious, scious, 
sion, tion, turns, should not be divided ; as, social^ mu-si" 
dan, vi'cious ; except when ti is preceded by « ; as, cc'les' 
ti^aL 

45. Cafi^ton.-— In writing, never terminate a line with 
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part of a word which does not form a syllable; thus, it is 
improper to write u in one line and pon in the next, in- 
stead of up'On; or del-igkt for de-light; co-nvince for 
conduce; hu-ild for huild. Either insert the whole 
wordy or such a division as can be made according to the 
preceding rules. The syllable at the end of the line re- 
quires a hyphen (-) to connect it with the remainder of 
the word given at the beginning of the next line, as in the 
word de-ught, 

2. JRvles for final and additional SyUabks. 
Lessons 6, 7, 8, 9. 

46. Rule 1. a, — Monosyllables ending with f, ^ or «, 
preceded by a single Towel, have those consonants doubled; 
as, muff, ball, loss; except as, goes, has, his, if, of, is, 
this, tkus, us, was, yes. 

b. But monosyllables not ending with^ I, or s, preceded 
by a single vowel, preserve their final consonant single ; 
as, man, fur, fox; except add, bunn, butt, buzz, ebb, egg, 
fuzZy inn^ odd, purr. 

c. A final conionant, preceded by a diphthongs or by another consonant, is not 
doubled ; as, be^, coa/, scai/. But h following q, or ^, doubles the consonant ; as, 
gueUt qniU. 

<f. Words of more than one syllable hare the final consonant generally single^ if 
preceded by a single rowel ; as, alabaster ; except words ending in / or «, which 
are dooblea ; as, rebi\^ hamets. 

e. C hard is used as a final letter only in words of more than one syllable, when 
i or ia precedes it, as physic, numiac; — in numosyUables, it is always followed 
byir, Ufdnckt trick: except lac, tine. In derivatives also, cis followed by A, 
when the pronunciation requires it ; as, trqfflc, trqjfickeriJtolic, frolicking, 

47. Rule 2. a, — Words ending in y, preceded by a vowel, 
retain the y upon taking any augment ; as, boy, boy^s, 
boy-ish ; joy, joyful ; annoy, annoy-ance. 

Except »laint taitht with laid, paid^ said, and their compounds, wUatd, unpaid. 



b. But words ending in y, preceded by a consonant. 
change the y into t, upon assuming an augment ; and also 
ia forming the plur^s of nouns, the persons of verbs, 
verbal nouns, past participles, comparatives, and super- 
latives; as, happy, happ-t/y, h&pp-iness; duty, dut-ies; 
try, tri-est; carry, carr-icr, carr-terf; holy, hol-«cr, hol-iest. 
— ^e. But ing and ish retain the y that i may not be doubled ; 
a^ carr-y, cwtvy-ing ; babry, bab-y-t$A. 

d. The termination ty ia changed into te before the affix om; as, boiuty 
bount-«o««. 

B 6 
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48. RuleS, a. — Words ending in silent e retain the« 
on receiving an additional syllable beginning with a con- 
sonant; as, pahy pale-ness ; abate^ ahate-ment Except 
in du'ly, tru-fy, aw-ful, judg-ment, abridg-ment^ acknauh 
ledg-mentf lodg-ment, argu^menty and wholly, in which 
the final e is rejected. 

b. Words ending in silent^ reject the e when the addi- 
tional syllable begins with a vowel (as ing, ish, Me, y, 
&c.); as, place, i^hLC-ing ; care, Qur-able; slave, slsLV-isk; 
rose, ToS't/, 

c. But when e is preceded by e or ^ soft, and also in 
the words sale and tithe, it is retained before able and 
ous, but not before ible; as, peace, peRce-able; charge, 
chsiTge-able ; courage, courage-o«5 ; sale, sale-a5/e ; tithe, 
iithe-able. But reduce, reduc-e5/e ; and also practee-a^/e, 
^vsidotts, spaeeo2^, from practice, grace, space. 

d, £ is changed into t before <;v; aa, humane, hum&n-%; except surety^ actfety^ 
duty : final ie is changed into y before an affix beginning with i / as, </te, dy~ing. 

e. The e is retained in a few words when receiving an augment beginning with 
a Towel, to prevent ambiguity ; as, in stn^e-ing^ from smge^ to scorch, to distin- 
guish it from singings the participle of nr^i and in dyeing, colouring, to distin. 
guish it from dyiny of a disease. 

/. Words ending in ee omit one e when the additional svUable begins with e; as, 
see^ teeth ; but retain It before m^ and tMe ; as, see-ing^free-n^^ agree-abie. 

49. Rule 4. a, — Monosyllables and words accented 
on the last syllable, ending with a single consonant, pre- 
ceded by a single vowel, upon assuming another syllable 
beginning With a vowel, have the final consonant doubled; 
as, scan, sca»-wing ; mud, mud-dj ; to begin', a begin'-ner ; 
to remit', a remi^-^ance. 

b. But when a diphthong precedes the final consonant, 
or the accent is not on the last syllable, the consonant is 
not doubled; as, boil, boiUing ; need, need-y ; to vis'-it, a 
vis' iter ; to taper, tdper-ing. But woollen, woolly, — c. 
No doubling takes place before a consonant augment; 
thus, blo^, blo^-5. 

d. Words ending in / or p, though not accented on the last syllable, have fre- 
quently, but very nnproperlyt the / or p doubled ; as, travelter, toorshipper. The 
/ and p ought, in these instances, to be single — The influence of the accent will be 
seen from the following :—confi^r, conf^r-ing, c6nfirr-ence. 

e. The following will illustrate the entire rule : — 

I. a. Consonant doubled. 9.b. Consonant single. 



Bio*, permit', repel', 

Blot-testt permif-4e8t, repet-lesL 

Blot-ting, Tpermif-ting repel-Ung. 

B\ot-ted, petmU-ied, ■ rep^4ed. 

Blot-ter, permi/-ter, repel-ier. 

M\xd.dy, $nn-ny, fen-ny. 



D^al, recoti, stiifer. 

jyeal^tt, recoil-tf«/, stifl'er.M/. 

DeaZ-tfur, recoil-»», stiflTer-Ziw, 

Deal'edt recoil-ed, tnffer-ed. 

DesJ-er, recoil-er, suff«r-er. 

Rai}i>y, gloomy leaJt-y. 



3. With a consonantal augmentwBloM i iea/-«; sufTer-f. 
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' 50. Rule 5. a, — Words ending in any dottle con- 
sonant except lly retain both consonants upon assuming 
an augment, beginning either with a vowel or a con- 
sonant ; as, stiff-It/ from stiffs odd-ity from odd, harmless' 
ness from harmless, 

b. But words ending in II, generallj, if not always, drop 
one / before a consonant ; as, before ness^ less, ly, and 
ful; BB, full, ful-ness ; skill, skU-less, skil-fuL But ill- 
ness, stUl-ness, shriU-nesn, small-ness, taH-ness, and words 
in all, are exceptions. 

51. Rule 6. a. — Compound words are generally spelled 
in the same manner as the simple words of which they are 
composed ; as, glass-house, there- by, up-hill. — b. But 
words ending in // in their simples, generally drop one /, 
when joined to other words ; as, al-mighty, al-ready, al- 
ways, hand- ful. — c. But, when all, hill, mill, and well, 
form the termination of a compound word, the II is gene* 
rally preserved ; as, in re-call, be-fall, up-hill, wind-mill, 
fare-welL So also in words in which the union is only 
partial ; as, all-sufficient 

fiH. a. Much has been done of late to reduce the orthography of the EnglUh lan- 
guage to a greater degree of uniformity ; but the deviations from analogy, though 
greatly diminished, are etill numerous. A perfect uniformity of spelling would 
render the acquisition of the language not only easier to foreigners, but also to 
oar own countrymen. 

b. The words of the English language having been derived A-om such a variety 
of sources, a question might be raised whether all words terminating in syllables 
of the same or nearly the same sound should be spelled with the same letters. 
Unifonnity would certainly plead for such a mode, and would prevail, were not 
respectable usage as W(>11 as derivation frequently at variance with such a plan. 
In cases of this kind -the only safe principle whicn can be adopted is to reduce, 
under one unirorm mode of termination, all words which can be so classified with- 
out violating established usage, or the just principles of derivation. Thus, 

1. Words formerly ending in ie in the singular, as glort>, bountfV, retain the ie 
only in the plural, and change it into y in the singular ; as, bounty, bountiW. 

2. BCany words derived from the French, and which formerly ended in re, have 
now substituted er for re ; as, chamber, disaster, but the following retain re, as 
mefre, miire, nilre^ ivectre^ tceptre^ theatre^ sepulchre, centre. The derivatives of 
these are spelled in the same manner; as, mitre<f, nitrota, sceptretf. 

3. Shortly after the revival of letters in .Europe, manv words in Latin terminat- 
ing in or, and French words terminating in eur, were introduced into English by 
changing or and eur into ours thus, errour, honour. Th>8 practice was adopted 
by Johnson in his dictionary. Since his day, the rejection of u is very properly 
becoming the custom of good writers ; thus, error, author, honor. The follow- 
ing words, however, are written with «, as neighbour, succour, vigour. In all tiie 
adyfectives of these words, u has for some time been omitted ; as, taborioust erro- 
meous, AoRor«abIe, oti/Aor-itative, v^or>ous. 

4. Much irregularity prevails with regard to word* ending in or and er; thus, 
some would write instructor, others instructer. The tcrminatton or in these 
words is becoming more general ; as, visitor, cultivator, objector, bometimes er 
implies a difference of meaning ; thus, sailor, a mariner, sailer is applied to a 
vessel. 

b. Words ending in eiwe or ence. Uniformity would recommend eiue, but caa- 
tom is divided, employing se \a expense—hut ce in tfc/ence, qffimce, pretence.. vdA. 
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reeompence. But in all the derivatives § is employed ^dtfeiuivet expensive 
qffbntivet pretension, recompensing. 

6. Many words formerly ending In an/, ance, are now written with ent, ence ; as, 
dependent, depend^nctf. Those which formerly began with en are now fr^uently 
written with m ; as inquire. But en is retained m many, as, entice, entire. At 
Resent, there are two adjectives, dependant, in the power of another^ and de- 
pendiffs/, hanging from. Dependent, the noun, means one who lives in subjectioq 
to another, a retainer. 

7. When a verb ends in se or sy, its corresponding qoun must end iace or sy ; 
thus, advise, advice i to practise, a practices to devise, a devices to prophesy, a 
prophecy. 

S. Many verbs end in ise or ixe. The spelling of the primitive, when known* 
should be adopted ; but when not, uniformitv would recommend the use of ise* 
though custom (especially in words derived nrom the Greek) inclines to ixe g as, 
dviUze. Another reason for preferring ise is, that many of the nouns of these verbs 
end in isms as, galvanism, angUcism. 

9. With respect to the termination ction or *ion in many nouns, the former is 
preferable ; as, connection, inflection, ruction. 

10. In the words b^all, recoil, install, enthrall. It has been recommended' that 
the double / should be retained, as it forms a guide to the correct pronunciation of 
these words. 

11. New terms Introduced must conform as much as possible to orthographical 
analogy / thus, systemixe firom system is preferable to systematize j as in modemixe, 
civilize, &c. 

12. Many words are now spelled difiRsrently f^om what they were some time ago : 
thus choose. Jail, are used in preference to chuse, gaol, which are obsolete in all 
good works. 

13. Dr. Johnson*s Dictionary has, hitherto, been considered the standard for the 
signification, and Walker's for the pronunciation of words. But as Johnson's Dic- 
tionary contains many orthographical inconsistencies which ought to be rectified, 
several modem writers have, with great propriety, deviated in these instances 
Arom his mode of spelling. Dr. Webster, or New York, lately published an elabo- 
rate Dictionary of the English language, in which he has avoided the irregularities 
of Johnson's orthography, and improved his definitions. But time alone will show 
to what extent these alterations will be adopted. An improved edition of Walker, 
by Mr. Smart, has recently appeared. Richardson*s Dictionary (large) has obtained 
some celebrity, Maunder*s Dictionary (small) possesses considerable merit. 
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Directumafor acquiring a Knowledge of Orihography, 

Lesson 10. 

53. Direction 1. — Let the Rules and Observations 
given from No. 43. to 52. be carefully impressed on the 
memory, and applied not only to the correction of the 
assigned Exercises, but whenever opportunity occurs, till 
the whole is quite familiarized to the mind. 

54. Direction 2. — The practice of Dictation should 
be regularly pursued. 

Too much importance cannot be attached to the advantages resulting trom this 
mode. Many persons are able to spell well oraUy, but fail to do so in writhig. 
Practice alone will obviate this. 

55. Direction 3. — The Transcription or Dictation of 
lists of difficult words, or words liable to be mis'spelled. 
Of this kind are the following : — 

1. Words similar in sound, but different in spelling 
and signification; as, 

Adxe^ 8. 9 cooper's axe. Add$t v. does add, joins : 

Ale^ s. strong beer. Ailt v. to feel pain or grief; 

Altar ^ s. of a church ; AUer, v. to change. 

Aughtf s. anything ; OughU v. what one is obliged by duty. 

Fraeticet s. the habit of doing anything ; Practise, v. to do habitually. 

Poj/ulace, s. the common people ; Populoust a. full of people. 

2. Words differently spelled, but pronounced nearly 
alike; as. 

Accidence, %, the rudiments of Grammar; Acadents, s. unforeseen evrats. 
Assistance, s. help ; Assistants, s. helpers. 

Ccwncil, s. an assembly ; Counsel, s. advice. 

Elusion, s. escape f^om examination ; Illusion, s. mockerv. 
Emerge, v. n. to rise out of; Immerge, v. a. to aip In water. 

Idle, a. lazy ; Idol, s. an object of worship. 

3. Words of similar sound, but differing in respect of 
aspiration and import ; as, 

Add^ V. to join ; Had, v. past tense of have. 

Arm, 8. a Umb ; Harm, s. injury. 

At, prep, near ; Hat, s. covering for the head. 

Ill, a. bad, sick ; Hill, s. high land. 

4. Words spelled alike, but differently pronounced and 
applied, according to the accent ; as, 

Ab'-sentf a. not present ; Ab-sent', v. to keep away. 

Auf-gust, s. the eighth month ; Au-gusfy a. great, majestic. 

Mvv-ute, s. sixtieth part of an hour ; Minute, a. small, slender. 

Des'-ert, s. a waste ; Desert'^ v. to leavewhen one is wanted. 

5. Words accented on the same syllable, but whose 
Orthography or Pronunciation, or both, are changed by a 
change of the Part of Speech ; as, 
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Ahute (Abdce), s. fll-nse ; Abuse (a-b<ize), ▼. a. to Injure by use. 

Advice (ad-vfce), s. direction ; Advise^ (ad-vlze), ▼. a. to direct. 

Close (liloce), a. shut fast ; Close (Icloce), v. a. to put togetlier. 

Prophecy (prof-e-se), s. a prediction. Proph*$y (prof-e-si), v. a. to predict. 

6. Words which change one or more letters, to distin- 
guish the different parts of speech; as, 

^bih^lng';***"*^* '• * ^^*°**°*^ ^""^Isme ith flat), t. to immune one's selC 

Briathf s. air respired by animals ; Breathe^ r. to draw breatli. 

Clothe s. a texture for dress ; Clothe, ▼. to dress, cover. 

Gri^, s. sorrow ; Griive^ ▼. to mourn. 

Grass, s. the lierbage of fields ; Grate, v. to feed on grass, touch lightly. 

7. Words liable to be mis-spelled, either from the 
sitencCy or unusual sound, of one or more letters ; as, 

Achieve, Acquiesce, ^i«Ie, Anstrer, Assignee 

Autumn, Business, Catalogtfe, Cinque, Dedtor. 

Cupboard. Dou6t, .Fatigue, He/fer, MyrrA. 

8. Words of unsettled Orthography ; as, 

Ancient or Antient ; Braxier or Brasier, 

Ciplier or C^her. Connection or Connejrion. 

Dispatch or Despatch, /nclote or Enclose, 

Expense or Expence, 8\i\j or Slyly. 

9. Difficult or unusual words ; as. 

Ache, acre, ague, arraign, assuage, alms. 
Brocade, basaar, banquet, basalt, burlesque, bohea. 
Caliph, chaos, crayon, chart, chalice, chagrin, critique, Ac. 

10. The Latin and Greek Prefixes ; see Nos. 296, 297. 

11. Words which vary in their termination &ccot^u^ 
to their meaning or derivation ; as. 

Sailor, jl man devoted to a maritime f Sailer, generally means a ship that sails 
life ; I well. 

Asslgner. one who assigns or appoints; [ ^^^l^^" ^"^ '^^^^ ^ ~* '^' 

Dependen/, s. one who lives in subjec- 1 

tion to another ; > Dependant, a. in the power of another. 

Dependent, a. hanging from ; ) 
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PART n. —ETYMOLOGY. 



Lesson 11. 

56. Ettmoloot treats of the CUustficaHon^ Inflection^ 
and Derwatian of words. 

£ig m olo gg is derived from Uv/ius (etumot) true, and kiyn (logM) vonU 

57. ClassificcUian is the arrangement of words into 
different sorts or clcuses, according to their respective 
properties. These classes are called Parts or Divisions 
of Speech. 

58. Inflection is the change or alteration which words 
undergo, particularlj in the termination^ to express their 
varions rdations. 

59. Derivation is that part which treats of the origin 
and primary signification of words. 

L CLASSIFICATION. 

60. There are, in English, nine Sorts of words, or 
Parts of Speech ; namely, 1. the Article ; 2. the Sub- 
stantive or Noun; 3. the Adjective; 4. the Pronoun; 
5. the Verb ; 6. the Adverb ; 7. the Preposition ; 8. the 
Conjunction ; and 9. the Interjection. 

1. An Article is a word put before a noun to show 
whether it is taken in an indefinite or in 2k particular 
sense ; as, a man, the man. 

2. A Substantive or Noun is the name of any person, 
animal, place, or thing ; as, John, horsCy London^ bookj 
hope. 

Bkutratbrni are giTen ander the reipective Puts of Speech. 

3. An Adjective denotes the quality^ size^ shape, colour, 
number, quantity, or some other property or accident of 
a noun; as, ^^ A, good man;** '*a bad heart*;" *^tk large 
hill;" "a square table;" "the green grass;" ** twenty 
horses ;" " much noise." 
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4. A I^onoun is used to supply the place of a noun ; 
as, '^When Caesar had conquered Gaul, he turned his 
arms against his country." (Here he and his are Pro- 
nouns.) 

5. a. A Verb is a word which affirms or expresses the 
statey action^ or suffering of some person or thing ; as, "I 
am;" "I teach;"* ''lam taughC 

b. A verb is also used to command^ exhort, request, or ask a question ; as, " Be 
silent i " •* Study diligently ; " " Spttre me ; '^ *' Lend me the book ; '* •* Have you 
writtentlie letter?*' 

' 6. An Adverb modifies the meaning of a Verb, an Ad' 

jecHve, or another ^Jt7er6 ; as, "He writes correctly;* 

" A remarkably diligent boy ;" "He speaks very fluently." 

7. A Preposition is a word placed before Nouns and 
Pronouns, to show the relation {opposition, motion^ agency , 
instrumentality, &c.) which they bear to each other, or to 
some verb ; as, " He went from London to Leeds ;" " She 
is above disguise ;" " They are instructed by him." 

8. A Conjunction joins words and sentences together ; 
as, " One and one make two ;" " He and I must go." 

9. An Interjection expresses a sudden passion or emo- 
tion of the mind ; as, 01 ah I alas I 

61. a. The arrangement of words into distinct parts of speech has formed the 
subject of much unprofitable discussion. Some writers contend for two classes 
only, some for four, others for eight or ten. Were the classes reduced to two or 
four, the subordinate divisions would be proportionably increased, and the specific 



differences would neither be so easily acquired nor so readily applied as by the 

~ " ■ - - - jjj - 

cquisition of a foreign language. Why 
then introduce an innovation which is calculated not to assist but to perplex ? 



present arrangement. The disadvantages attendant on such a mode would be 
severely felt wnen the pupil attempted the acquisition of a foreign language. Wh; 



The intention of classification is, in general, to assist the memory in the acquisition 
and retention of facts ; objects are, therefore, ranged in the order determined by 
their specific properties. Accordingly, the parts of speech in the English language 
have been classed ander the denominations of nouns and verbs, to denote the 
names and actions of things ; pronouns, to express the substitutes for the names 
of objects ; adjectives to denote the qualities of objects ; prepositions and cot^juim:' 
tions to denote the relation and connexion of objects ; and articles and adverbs, to 
designate various appendages of the noun and verb, 

b. In the following passage all the parts of speech are exemplified ; the numeral 
over each word denotes the part of speech in the order in which it is explained ; 
thus, 1, stands for the article, 2, for the substantive, 3, for the adjective, &c. 

12.7 8 51 2 8 72 8 ft 7 4 7 

The power of speech is a faculty peculiar to man ; and was bestowed on him by 
4 3 2 7 18 8 8 2 8 9 6 _ 

his beneficent Creator, for the greatest and mostj^excelient uses ; but alas! how often 

54 5 471 37 2 
do we pervert it to the worst of purposes. 

c. The b^st and most rational mode of making the pupil understand the parts of 
speech, is to require him to distinguish them by the definitions and illustrations 
subjoined to each. Numerous additional example! may be supplied by the 
teacher. 
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n. INFLECTION. 

1. OF THE ARTICLEa 

Lesson 12. 

62. An Article is a word put before a noun, to show 
whether it is taken in an indefinite or in a particular 
sense ; as, " ^ man," " The man." 

Arttde^ is Orammar, from artieUhu^ signifies a little member. The Articles 
are, in strictness, d^m'ftveo^/fcftwt/ but it will be more convenient that they 
should retain their usual situatioa among the parts of speech. 

63. a. The articles are a or an, and the. 

b, A or an is called the indefinite article, because it 
does not point out any particular person or thing ; as, *< a 
book," that is, any book. 

64. a. ^ is used before nouns only in the singular 
number, beginning with a consonant; as, ^^a tree;" 
before u when sounded long, and before words beginning 
in sound with v> and y ; as, "a unit," " such a one," " a 
ewe," " a J^wropean." 

h. A\%^ however, used before plural nouns when they are preceded by the words 
ihff and great numy, as, "J few men," **A great many spples;" also before collective 
words, as, ** J dozen," ** A hundred men?* 

c. In poetry a is sometimes placed between the adjective many and a singular 
noon i as, ** Full many a gem.*' This construction, though allowable in poetry, 
is inadmissible in prose. 

65. a. An is used instead of a before all vowels (ex- 
cept those just mentioned), and also before silent h ; as, 
" an eagle," " an hour." In order to prevent a disagree- 
able hiatus, it is also used before words beginning with h 
soundedj when the accent is on the second syllable ; as, 
" an histo/ical account." 

b. The words beginning with h silent are heir, kerb, honest, honour , hospital, 
hour, humour, humble, and their derivatives. 

c. A and an are merely abbreviations of the old words oe and one, signifying one 
used unemphatically. The peculiar difference in the application of the article a or 
Ml, and the numeral one, will be seen from the following examples: — When I 
speak of oite object in contradistinction to ttoo or more, I make use of the term 
ones as, **Can one man carry this weight? No; but two can.'* But when I 
allude not so much to the numt^r as to the species, I say, ** Can a man carry this 
weight ? No ; but a horse may.** 

66. The is called the definite article, because it indi- 
cates that some particular person or thing is meant ; as, 
^^the book," meaning a particular book. The is used 
before nouns both in the singular and the plural iiMmib«t« 
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67. a, A noun without an article before it, generally 
denotes aU of that kind ; as, " Man is mortal," that is, all 
mankind. 

b. Sometimes a noun without an article before it is used ettipticaUy^ having a 
qualifying word understood ; as, " There are men destitute of shame," that it, there 
are tome men* 

2. OF SUBSTANTIVES. 
Lessos 13. 

68. a. A Substantive or Noun is the name of anj 
person, animal, place, or thing ; as, John, horse, London, 
book, hope. 

b. Every thing that we can see, feel, bear, or conceive to exist, whether material 
or immaterial, is a noun ; thus, tey, Jokn^ horse, »chooi, book^ are nouns, because 



we can see and touch them. Honoar, hope, gqodneu, are also nouns ; for though 
we can neither see, nor hear, nor touch them, yet we can conceive such qualtties 
or principles to exist ; at, " The honour in which he was held ;" ** Hope cheered 



c. A Substantive ma)r, in general, be distinguished by its taking an ortide 
btfore it, or by its makmg sense oj itself i as, an animal, a man ; Ikmour, hope, 
goodness. The term Substantive U derived from sub»tare, to stand, to distinguish 
it fi'om an adjective, which cannot, like the noun, stand alone. Noun comes from 
nomen, a name. 

69. Substantives are of two kinds, Common and Proper. 

a. Common Nouns are the names given to a whole 
class or species, and are applicable to every individual of 
that class ; as^ man, city, tree, 

b. Proper Nouns are the names given only to intU* 
viduals ; as, the particular names of persons, places, seas, 
rivers, mountains, &c. ; as, George, Britain, London, the 
Baltic, the Thames. 

c. The principle of classification explained. — Observing many individuals to 
agree in certain properties, we refer them all to one class, to which we give a 
name, comprehending, in its signification, all the properties by which the class is 
distinguished ; thus, every thing which can, of itself, move from place to place is 
called an animal j and this term animal ts applicable to every individual in that 
dass. Again, every animal which has four legs is called a quadruped, and the 
term quadruped is common to all the individuals possessing these properties. So 
also, Sop is a name common to thousands of human beings, but the name WilHam 
or Thomas may be appropriated onlv to few individuals of the class. The name 
bop is therefore a common noun, while William and Thomas are proper nouns. 

d. Common nouns are sometimes divided into the following classes:— 

1. Substantive ftouns or the names of things substantial; as, horse, houUt 
stone. 

2. Collective nouns, or such as denote a mmltitw^; as, people, parliament, army. 

3. Abstract nouns, or such as denote the names of qualities, considered as unoon- 
nected with the substances to which they belong ; thus, from beautiful animal, 
tweet rose, the qualities beautiful, tweet, when separated from their substances 
animal, roue, form the abstract nouns, beauty, sweetness; and these qualities may 
also be characterized by other qualities ; tlius, we can say, great beauty, eeqsUtite 
sweetnes*. 

4. Ferbaf or participial nouns are such as are derived firom verbs and participles ; 
as, Beginning from begia, Reading from read. 
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70. Proper nouns become common when they are em- 
ployed to denote more individuals than one; as^ ''the 
Johnsons/* "the Howards;" and also when they denote 
a species or chartzcter common to several ; as, a " CatiUne^ 
meaning a conspirator ; " He is the Cicero of his age," 
that is, he is a very distinguished orator. 

71 . The properties belonging to substantives are gender^ 
numberf person^ and c(ue. 

Gender. 

72. a. (render is the distinction of nouns, either with 
regard to sex or the want of sex. There are three gen- 
ders, the Masculine, the Feminine, and the Neuter. 

b. The Masculine gender denotes male animals ; as, a 
man, a horse, 

c. The Feminine gender sigai^es fenmUe animals ; as, a 
woman, a hen, 

d. The Neuter or neither gender, denotes objects with- 
out life; as, a house, a garden, frugality, hope, 

73. a. Names which are applicable either to males or 
females, are said to be of the common gender ; as, vl parent, 
n/riend. 

b. In the dUtribatioo of gender, the English language follows the order of 
nature. In French, on the contrary, all nouns are either masculine or feminine ; 
md in Oreek and Latin, the gender of inanimate objects is determined bjr the 
termination. 

e. When speaking of animals, the sex of which is not regarded bj us, we fre- 
qmealdj assign to them gender suited to their particular characteristic properties. 
The strong and bold ones being considered the mascMUne^ and the weak and timid 
of the femimime gender ; thus, we say of the kone^ that A« is a useful animal ; of 
the Aorv, that »he is timorous. 

d, Bueets, tmall quadrupeds, birds^ asid fishes, are frequently qwken of as neuier. 

74. a. Inanimate objects, when spoken of, or spoken 
to, as if they were persons, are considered either as mas- 
culine or feminine ; thus, we say of Time, " he flies on 
rapid wings ;" and of Earth, *'she is fruitfuL" 

b. This mode of giring life and sex to inanimate things, forms a striking beau^ 
ia our language, and renders it, in this respect, superior to the languages of Greece 
and Borne, neither of which admitted this animated phraseology. But no fixed 
role can be giren to determine, in all cases, which objects must be considered mas- 
collne and which feminine. In general, howerer, nouns that conrey an idea of 
strength, flrmness, or energy, are maseulines as, the Ssos, TYme, Deaths Sleep, 
Lome, j9Uumn, Winter, &c. Those which conrey an idea of weakness or timidity, 
or wliich are more of a passive than of an active nature, are feminine ; such as, 
the iifofMs, Earth, Church, Religion, Nature. Summer, Spring, the names of Ships, 
Vhrtmes, Vices, C&ies, and Countries, and alao of abstract noons, as; Libert%^ 
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75. The FeminiDe gender of nouns is distinguished 
from the Masculine in three wajs — 

a. FIRST, BT DIFFERENT WORDS; AS, 



Masculine, 
Bachelor 
Beau (pr. Bo) 
Boar 
Boy 
Brother 
Back 
BuU 

Bullock, ox, or \ 
steer 3 

Cock 
Colt 
Dog 
Drake 
Earl 
Father 

Friar or monk 
Gander 

Gentleman 

Hart roe 

Horse mare 

Husband wife 

King queen 



Feminine, 
maid or spinster 
helk 
sow 
girl 
sister 
doe 
cow 

heifer 

hen 

filly 

bitch 

duck 

countess 

mother 

nurf 

goose 
51ady(rare^gen- 
( tlewoman) 



Masculine. 

Lad 

Landlord 

Lord 

Male 

Man 

Master 

Master 

Milter 

Nephew 

Pa^ML 

Bam 

Kako 

Sir 

Sire (when ap- 
plied to the 
King) 

Sire (a horse) 

Sloven 

Son 

Stag 

Swain 

Uncle 

Wizard 



} 



Feminine. 
lass 

landlady 
lady 
female 
woman 
mistress 
miss 
spawner 
niece 
mamma* 
ewe 

jnt 

m&dam 



madam 

dam 

slut 

daughter 

hind 

nymph 

aunt 

witch 



b, SECOND, BY ▲ DIFFERENCE OF TERMINATION; AS, 



Masculine, 

Abbot 

Actor 

Administrator 

Adillterer 

Ambassador 

Arbiter 

Author 

Baron 

Bridegroom 

Benefactor 

Caterer 

Chanter 

Conductor 

Count 

Czar 

Dauphhi 



Feminine, 

Sbbess 

actress 

administratrix 

adiUteress 

ambassadress 

arbitress 

authoress . 

baroness 

bride 

benefactress 

cateress 

chantfess 

conductress 

countess 

{czarina 
_(pr. za-re-oa) 
dauphiness 



Masculine. 



Feminine, 



Deacon 


deaconess 


Director 


directrix 


Don 


donna 


Dnke 


duchess 


Elector 


electress 


Fjnperor 


empress 


Enchanter 


enchantress 


Executor 


exgcutrix 


Fornicator 


fomicatrix 


Founder 


foundress 


Giant 


giantess 


Governor 


governess 


Hen- 


heiress 


Heritor 


heritrix 


Hero 


h6r-o-ine 


Hunter 


huntress 


Host 


hostess 



* The mark - over a syllable, shows that it is accented and long^ as, <y 1q tyrant ; 
the mark w denotes that the syllable is accented but short, as, ec in ex^tor. 
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Maaculme. 


Femimne. 


MomuWm. 


Feminme, 


Tnstmctor 


inRtmctress 


Prince 


princess 


Jew 


Jewess. 


Shepherd 


shepherdess 


Landgrave 


landgravine 


Sheldrake 


shelduck 


liion 


lioness 


Song8ter(abird) songstress* 


Marquis 


•marchioness 


Sorcerer 


sorceress 


Mayor 


mayoress 


finltan 


Csultaness or 
I sultana 


Monitor 


monitress 


fcJtfcMlOlK 


Negro 


negress 


Testator 


testatrix 


Patron 


patroness 


Tiger 


tigress 


Peacock 


peahen 


Traitor 


traitress 


Peer 


peeress 


Tutor 


tutoress 


Poet 


poetess 


Tyrant 


tj^ranness 


Prior 


prioress 


Vi4Connt 


viscountess 


Pft>phet 


prophetess 


Votary 


votaress 


Prcrtector 


protectress 


Widower 


widow 


Priest 


priestess 
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e. THIBD, BT FBEFDCINO ANOTHEB WORD; AS, 



Masctdine. Feminine, 

OxrA-sparrow hen sparrow 
He-Qoal she-goal 



Masculine. Feminine, 

Jt/ofi-servant matef-servant 
Jfo^-chUd female-child 



d. Several words have the same termioation for both masculine and feminine ; 
as, gusde, guardian. Some have a feminine but no masculine ; at, laundreu, iemp- 
ttreUt Jnuaumt Brwnette^ Dowager, Jointress, mantua-maker, miliimeri skrew, 
siren, vixen, and virago. 

tf. In a few words, such as poet, atUkor, ftc., when the office or profession, and 
not the ses of the indiridual is intended, the mascuUne term is nsMl ; but when we 
wish to distinguish the sex, the feminine noun must be onployed to express the 
female. Thus, the phrase ** the poets and authors of the age,'* includes both males 
and females ; but ** she is the best poetess in the country" signifies, that she is the 
best only of her own sex. 

Number. 
Lessons 14, 15, 16, 17. 

76. Less. 14. — Number is the inflection of a noun, to 
indicate one object or more than one. 

Or, Number is the expression of unity or of more than unity. 

77. There are two numbers^ the Singular and the 
PluraL 

The Singular denotes one object ; as, an apple. The 
Plural denotes more objects than one ; as, apples. 

The singnlar is always expressed by the noon fai its sample form ; as, apple, bos. 

78. Itule 1. — The plural of nouns is generally formed 
bj adding s to the singular ; as, book, book«. 

* The term songster is confined to birds. The word singer is applicable botk to 
men and women ; the proper name, or the word male ox female, being employed to 
distinguish the sex. 

b^ant, a prince (^ the royal fiunily either of Spain or Portugal, makei, Vd ^Qoifc 
feminine, Jb^fiststa, 
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When the plural $ coalesces with the terminating Irtter or the singular, the noun 
retains the same number of syllables in the plural as in the singular ; as karuln 
hands. But when the singular ends with a silent e, after the soft c, g, ch^ or after 
w, ir, or z, the addition of » adds a syllable in the plural ; sAtface,fa'Ces; ktss, 
kits-esj boxt box-es. 

79. Rule 2. a, — Nouns in ch soft, s, sh, ar, z, or in o, 
after a consonant, form the plural by adding es ; as, 
church, churches; miss, misses; lash, lasher; fox, foxes; 
t5paz, topaz^f ; hero, hero^^ ; wo, woe«. 

The plural of words ending in the preceding letters is formed by adding «f instead 
of s, because single s cannot be pronounced after those letters. 

b. Nouns ending in ch hard, in o after a vowel, with 
these words canto, cento, grotto, halo, junto, motto, por* 
two, proviso, quarto, octavo, duodecimo, memento, solo, 
tyro, and violoncello, take s only in the plural; as, 
monarch, monarch;; folio, folio;; bamboo, bamboo;; 
canto, canto;. 

80. Rule 3. a. — Nouns mforfe change, for the sake 
of an easier utterance,/* or /<? into ves in the plural; as, 
loa/, loat?e;; Wfe, Wves. 

b. But nouns in^ and these words brief, chief, dwarf, 
fi^fJif^i9^^f9^V> handkerchief hoof kerchief mischief 
proof, roof reproof safe, scarf strife, surf turf and 
wharf follow the general rule, by adding ; only; as, 
muff, muff;; grief, grief;. Staff, a stick, has staves in 
the plural ; stave, a verse, is regular, as staves. The com- 
pounds of staff axe regular; as, distaffs. 

81. Less, 15. Rule 4. — Nouns ending in y, after a con- 
sonant, change y into ies to form the plural, as lad^, 
ladi^;. But ^ after a vowel is not changed ; as, day, days. 

Words ending in y were formerly spelled with ie in the singular, asylte. giorie ; 
and thus, though we have substituted yforiein the singular^ yet we retain ie in 
the plural. The plural of alktUi is alkalies. 

82. Rule 6, a. — Some nouns, in forming the plural, 
take the old Saxon termination en ; as. 



Man 


men 


Footman 


footmen 


Woman 


yfomen 


Child 


children 


Alderman 


aldermen 


Ox 


. oxen 


Statesman 


statesmen 







But we say Turkoman, Turkomaiw; Mussulman, MussnlmoiM; tilisman, t&Iis* 
fnaiu ; as these words are not considered compounds of man. 

83. Rule 6. a, — The following nouns are either irre- 
gular in the formatioq of the plural, or the plural has 
different meanings : — 
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Singukir. 

Brother 
Brother 

Cow 

Die 

Die 

Foot 
Fish 

Fish 
Genius 



Plural 
brothers (sons of 
the same po" 
rents) 
brethren (per- 
sons of the same 
I society or prO' 
[ fession) 
feows (and some- 
4 times but rare- 
ly ly), kine 
dies (for coining) 

{dice {small cubes 
for gaming) 
feet 
fish (the species) 

i fishes (number, 
as ^fishes) 
genii (aerial 
spirits) 



Singular. 

Genius 

Goose 

Louse 

Mr. 

Mrs. 

Mouse 

Pea 

Pea 



Penny - 



Penny 

Sow 
Tooth 



Plural 

{geniuses (per- 
sons of genius) 
geese 
lice 

Messrs. 
Mesdames 
mice 

pease (the species) 
" peas (the seeds as 
distinct objects) 
pence (value or 

amount) 
pennies (as dis- 
tinct pieces of 
y coin) 

{sows, sometimes 
swine 
teeth 



b. Compounds, in which the principal word is placed firgt^ vary the principal 
erfirgt word to form the plural, and the ndlfunct to form the possessive case ; as, 
6mg.ftUher'in-4aWi Plur./a<A^«-in-law ; Possessive, father-in-/air'«. So, courts. 
0uirftcU, oftoriMys-general, atVfs-de-carap, cousitu~germa.n ; Possessive, court- 
martial's, attorney-general's, aid.de-camp's, cousin-german's. The Possessive 
Floral of such nouns is not used. 

c. Compounds ending in ^, and thdse also which have the principal word put 
lastf form the plural by adding s or es to the last word ; as, spoon/^, man-/rap#, 
mouth-fulSt csanen-obscurast Ave- Marias, (elloyr -servants, mMid-scrvants. But 
we say men-servants, women-servants^ as each word is considered important. 

84. LessA6* Rule*!, — Nouns adopted, without alter- 
ation^ from foreign languages, generally retain their 
original plurals. 

1. From the Crreeh and Latin,* 

a. Those ending in um or on, change um or on into a 
in the plural ; thus, 



Singular, 


Plural. 


Singular. 


PluraL 


AnimilcalsMS 


anim&lcula 


Desideratum 


desiderata 


Aph§lioit 


aphelia 


EfflOvium 


efflOvia 


Arcantim 


arcana 


Emporium 


empdria 


Aut&matoft 

Criterion 

Datum 


automata 

criteria 

data 


Encomiflcm 
Erratum 


rencdmia, (hut fre- 
i quentty encomiums) 
errata 


Decsedron 


decsdra 


Forum 


fora 



* To assist the student in the English pronunciation of these foreign words, the 
same marks are employed as before ; though many of the words pronounced by us 
with the short quantity are long in the original language, while some of those pro- 
nounced aa long by us are short ; thus, the word datum is slion ia IaSXxv^ «k 
ddium. 
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[Zesmt 1^ 



Singular. 

Frustum 

Fulcrtim 

Gymnaiittm 

Lyceufn 

Ataiuoletcm 

Medium 

Memorandum 

Momentum 



PluraL 

frufta 

fulcra_ 

symnasfa 

lycSa and lyceumt 

mausolSa 

media 
C memoranda 
X mSmorandumf 

momenta 



Sii^sular, 


PUiraL 


Phen&menofi 


phenomena 


ParhSlion 


parhelia 


PerihelioA 


perihelia 


Stratum 


strata 


Postulatum 


iwstulata 


Scholium 


scholia 


Speculum 


specula 


Succedaneum 


succedanea 


Stadium 


stadia 



There are many other words in um occunring in the arts and sciences which fol- 
low this rule. 



h. Those 
thus, 

Sii^ular. 

AmanuSnstf 
Antlthesif 
AD&lystf 
AxU 

B&8I« 

Crlu> 

Diserestir 

Ellipsis 

Emphastf 

Hyp&thesM 

Igmr f&tutt« 



ending in is generally change is into ts; 



Plural. 
amanufina«f 
antlthesei 
uMjKs 
axes 
base* 
crUes 
dixrenes 
ellipses 
emphases 
hyp5theser 
ignes fStui 



• 

Singular. 

Mfitamftrphosiir 

ParSnthesw 

Phaser 

Thesis 

Oasis 


Plural. 

mStamSrphoser 

parentheses 

phases 

theses 

Gases 



Some change is into ides ; as. 
Chrysalis chrysalules 

£phemer<^ ephemSrAfet 

Proboscis prob6sct(fe» 

Tripos makes tripddes 



c. Those ending in a, us, en, ex, ix, or Xy after a con- 
sonant, change a into ae in the plural, t^ into t, en into 
ina, ex or ix into ices, and x, after a consonant, into ces; 
thus, 



Singular. 

Apor 

Append£r 

Calculus 

Calx 

Colossus 

Focus 

For&men 

Fungus 

Formula 

Index 

Index 

Lamfaff 

Lanra 

LegQmen 

Magus 

Macula 

Minutia 



PluraL 

apices 

appendiees 

calcuU 

calees 

colossi 

foci 

forinUiui 

fungi 

formiilae 

{indices {algebraicdl 
quani&ies) 
r indexes {tables qf 
I contents or pointers) 

laminae 

larvae 

legQmina 

m&gi 

maculse 

minutiae 



Singular. 

Nebula 
NQcleus 
Radius 
Radix 

Stameis 

Stimulus 

Vertex 

PhosphSrus 

Pfilj^pus 

Vortex 

Quincunx 

Ranunciilus 

Sarcophagus 

Tumulus 

Vertebra 



PluraL 

nebulae 

nOclet 

radii 

radices 
(st&mlna (solids </ 
1 the hutnan bodjf) 
] stamens (when tued 
( of flowers) 

stimuli 

▼ertices 

phosphori 

p&lj^pi 

vortices 

quincunces 

ranunciili 

sarcoph&gt 

tumffli 

vertebrae 



d. Genus makes, in the plural, genera s miasma^ nUasmSUaj dogma^ dogmdta^ 
and dogmas. Amaurdtust congeries, census, hiatus^ series, species, and superfieiest 
are the same in both numbers. 

2. From the Hebrew. 



Singuiar. 
Chemb 



Plural. 

fcherubAis 
C ehSrubs 



Singular. 
seraph 



Plural. 
iCraphAn 



Amml] 
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3. From the French. 



Singutar, 


Plural. 


Singtilar. 


Plural. 


Beau 


beaitf 


Flambeau 


flambeaftf 


Chamois 


chamois 


Madame 


m^«dame« 


Chateau 


chateastf 


Monsieur 


xae$neurs 



4. From the Italian. 



SingtUar, 

B«Bdlt 

B&nditto 

Cicerone 



Singular. 

Dilettante 
Virtuaao 



Plural. 

dilettant/ 
virtufis^ 



Plural. 

] banditti 
ciceroni 

85. Less, 17. RideS. — Some nouns have the same 
termination for both numbers; as, deer, sheep, swine, 
trout, salmon, &c. The singular of such words is gene- 
rally denoted by the article a or an ; as, " a sheep," " a 
trout" 

b. The words horfe, foot, infantry, cavalry, denoting bodies of soldiers, have a 
singular /)rm, with generally a plural signiticiMon. Also the words eartmm, sAof, 
and saUt have, in general, a plural sense. The singular of these latter words is 
denoted by the article a, as a cannon. 

86. a. Some nouns have no plural ; such as proper 
names, the names of metals, fossils, virtues, vices, arts, 
sciences, abstract qualities, and of thing-s that are weighed 
or measured; as, gold, marl, industry, idleness, insolence, 
reading, geometry, wisdom, flour, wine* 

b. The only exceptions to this rule are, when more individuals than one, of the 
•ame nane, are intended, as, the Howards, the Jokntons; and also when the dif- 
ferent sorts are meant, as, the readings, the wines, the wheats, the teas, the cottons. 
An accurate, though a stiff, mode of expression would be to say the diflbrent sorts of 
wheat, of tea, &c. We may say " The specific gravities of two different bodies," 
because the sorts or kinds are intended. But to say ** negligences or ignorances " 
is inoorrecC We should say " acts of negligence or of ignorancv.** 

e. Proper nouns, when pluralized, follow the same rules as common nootts ; 
as, Venu«, the Veuus^f; Ajar, the Ajaxesj Cato, the Catoef; Henry, the 
Kearies. 

d. With respect to two or more nouns in concordance, forming a name and a 
title, thft name is plnralixed ; as, " The Sir John Sinclairs are not of erery day's 
occurrence." So, when there are two or more of the same name, in conversation, 
we pluralize the name, as, the Miss Thompsons ; but in addressing Utters to them, 
we pluralize the Hae; as, " To the Misses Thompson." See Syntax, Rule 6. 

e. In familiar expressions, some plural forms of letters are made by means of an 
aipostrophe and « ; as *' Dot your i's, cross your t's. We write, however, the Ayes 
and Noes. 

87. a. Other words are used only in the plural ; as the 
following : — 

Alms Bowels Drawers Goods 

Annals Breeches Dregs Hatches 

Antipodes Compasses Embers Hose 

Archives Clothes Entrails Hysterics 

Ashes Cattle FeUers Ides 

Assets Calends Filings Lees 

Bellows Credenda Fives Letters (literature) 

Betters Cresses Folks or folk (vul- I^uhrs 

Billiards Customs gar) IILVcvClvVk 



Mannen 


Oats 


Matins 


Odds 


Mallows 


Orgies 


Measles 


Fains (in the sense 


Morals 


of care) 


Nippers 


Pincers 


Nones 


Pleiads 
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Riches Tidings 

Snuffers Tongs 

Scissars Thanks 

Shears Vespers 

Shambles Vitals 

Sessions (assizes) Victuals 

Sweepstakes Wages 

b. Pains may be preceded by the word greai^ but never by much. The phrase 
** Much pains hare been taken," should therefore be, " Great pains have been 
taken." Means and amends, signifying one object, have a singular verb ; signify- 
ing more than one, a plural verb. Gallows is always singular, as, " The gallows is 
erected." News is generally singular, rarely plural ; as, " News has arrived." 

88. With regard to the words conies, ethics, mathe^ 
mattes, optics, physics, pneumatics, politics, and other 
similar names of sciences, good writers are much divided. 
Analogy would recommend a plural construction, but 
modem usage prefers a singular verb; as, "Mathe- 
matics is the science ;" or, by giving the clause a different 
construction ; as, " The science of Mathematics is intended.** 
-^ Politics has generally a plural verb. With all these 
words, in whatever number the verb is considered, the 
pronouns must correspond. 

Person, 
Lesson 18. 

89. a. Nouns have three persons, the^r^^, the second, 
and the third. 

b. The first person is the speaker; as, "I, John 
Thompson, do promise." The second person is the per- 
son spoken to ; as, " Boys, attend to your lessons." The 
third person is the person spoken of; as, " That girl is 
diligent" 

Case, 

90* a. Case is either the /orm or state of a noun or pro- 
noun, to express the relation which it bears to another 
word. 

b. Case, from Casus a Calling, is so called, because cases were supposed to fall or 
decline fVom the nominative or first form, called the upright (rectus). All other 
forms of the noun than the nominative w^e called cases or casus obliqui, oblique 
cases. 

91. Nouns have three cases, the Nominative, the Pos- 
sessive, and the Objective. 

92. The Nominative expresses the name of the person 
or thing which acts, or which is the subject of discourse. 

93. a. The Possessive denotes ownership or possession, 
and is formed in the Qjngular by adding an apostrophe 
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with the letter s to the nominative ; as, nom. John, poss. 
John'5. 

b. The import of the possessire or ffpnitive may, ingeneral, be expressed bythe 
particle qfj thus, for " A/a»'i wisdom, we ran say ** The wiidom qfman,** This 
latter form (qf) is called the Norman possessive. 

c. The sign U (s with an apostrophe before it) is called the Saxon ffenitire or pos- 
iessire, and is a contraction of es or t>; thus, ** Afan'i wisdom," ** King's crown," 
were formerly written •* Mxnes wisdom," " Kiogtr crown," or " Kingrs crown." 
The mark * is called by the Greek name apostrophe^ signifying a turning qf, be- 
cause it shows the turning off or omission of the rowel e or t*. As the sign wr was 
-nerer a contraction of the pronoun his, such rulgarisms as ** John Aw bomL " hare 
long ceased to be employed by good writers. 

94. o. The Objective case expresses the name of the 
person or thing which is the object of an action or of a 
relation, and follows either a transitive verb or a preposi- 
tion ; as, " I love Henry ;^ " They live in LondonJ* 

b. When a noon does anything it is called the ageniy and when something is dome 
to tf, it is called the otdect. 

e. In substantires, the nominatire and objectire cases are the same iafomtt being 
distinguishable f^om each other only by their situation ; thus, 

Kom fibtee ( ^^^ the meaning is reversed by the interchange of 

vvcc. 1 ^jjg nouns, the nominative or agent being known by its 

Achilles slew Hector. ] being placed b^ore the verb, and the object of the action 

Hector slew Achilles. {^ bj its jfoUowing it. 

Nouns are thus declined: — 
95 a. To decline a noon, means to name or write its cases and numbers. 
b» Singular. Plural 

Nom* Father Fathers 1 when the plural ends in «, the pos. 

7\%sx T^fttli Ar'a TR^fttliora* L »«•"▼« P^urd is formed by adding only 

.rw. r ainers r ainers > ^ apostrophe ; as, nom. plural Fa- 

Obj. Father Fathers J '>»er», poss. Father.*. 

c. Singviar, Plural 

Nom. Man Men 1 when the plural does not end in s, 

Poss. Man's Men's k'Jl'SJ.r.'h^CS^Iil.r.SS'y.^ii; 

Obj. Man Men J nom. plural. Men, poss. Men**. 

d. ** John has cut Thomas*s finger." Here John is the actor or doer of some* 
thing, and is therefore in the nominative esse ; has cut, is a verb, and qfflrms what 
action has been done by John ; finger is the ol^ect in which the action terminates, 
and is therefore in the objective case ; and Thomas's is in the poueuive case, be- 
cause it denotes the owner of the finger. 

e. To find the nominative case, ask the question, Whof or Whatf with the 
verb, and the word that answers to the question will be the nominative case to the 
verb ; as in the preceding example, " Who has cut Thomas's finger?" Answer, 
" Jolmi" therefore John is the nominative case. 

/. The oMective case of a verb may be known by asking the question, Whomf or 
Whatf with the verb ; as, " What did John cut ? " Ans. " The finger of Thomas.*' 
The word fittger is therefore in the objective case, and governed by the active verb 
hascut* 
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3.— ADJECTIVES. 
Lesson 19. 

96. a. An Adjective denotes the gttaUty, size, shape, 
colour^ number^ quantity, or any other property or oect- 
dent of a noun ; as, " A good man ;" " a IkuI heart ;** " a 
large hill ; " " a square table ;" " the green grass ;" " twenty 
horses;" ^^much noise." 

6. Adiecthe it a term derired from a^ectus, signifying something adied to w cm^ 
thing else. Thus, an acJUectlve has always a noun either expressed or understood. 

«. English ac^ectlTes are not raried on account of the gender, numher, or eaa« 
of the nouns to which they are annexed ; thus, we say '* A good hoy ; " ** a good 
girl ; " *' good boys ; " " good girls." 

d. An adjeetive may sometimes be known by its making sense with the addltioo 
of the word thing; as, " a good thing," ** a bad thing ;*' also by answoriag the 

auestion, What sort qff thus, ** What sort of a thing is it ?" Answer, f0orf,&idi 
tie words, goodt bad^ are therefore acyectives. 

97. Adjectives are either Common, Proper, or Nu- 
meral, 

98. a. Common Adjectives denote the ordinary quaU" 
ties, properties, or accidents of the nouns to which they 
are prefixed ; as, good, bad, large, square, green, 

b. Compound adjectives are such as are composed of two or more prindtiv* 
words, connected by a hyphen (-) ; as, " NtU'broum ale ;" " Partif'tpirit seal.** 

e. Partie^al or Verbal adjectives (ending in ing or ed, except when irregnlir), 
retain the property of the verb, but reject the notion of ttntet as, ** a n mm ing 
stream," '* an agitated mind." 

99. Proper adjectives are such as are derived from 
proper names; as, English from England; Ciceroman 
from Cicero. 

100. Numeral adjectives distinguish the number or 
order of beings or things. They are of two kinds» Car^ 
dinal and Ordinal, 

101. a. The Cardinal express a number ahsohUdy; aa, 
one, two, three, four, Jive, &e. 

b. The Ordinal denote the order or succession in which 
any number of persons or things is mentioned; 9A^ firsts 
second, third, fourth, &c. 

c. The Mtdtiplicative express how tnany times one thing exceeds anothv; M^ 
double, twqfold; treble, thre^old, &c 

d. Cardinal adjectives are so called, because they are, as it were, the M^gir (osnif) 
on which the ordinals turn. 

e. Numerals are a kind of d^nitives, as they dt^fine or limit the rignlflrartwi off 
their substantives. 
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Compariaon of Adjectivet, 
Lb880N 20. 

102. There are two degrees of comparison ; the com- 
parative and superlative. 

103. The Pimtwe state or form expresses the simple 
quality ; as, hard^ short 

104. The Comparative degree (generally ending in er) 
expresses a greater degree of the quality than the positive ; 
aa^ harder^ shorter. 

105. a. The Superlative degree (generally ending in 
est) expresses the highest degree of the quality; as, 
hardest, shortest. 

b. Tbe Compantire refers to two penoni or things ; tbe Soperlathre to three or 
more persons or things. 

106. a. The Comparative of words of one syllable is 
generally formed by adding r or er to the positive ; as, 
wise, wiser; great, greater; and the Superlative by add- 
ing St or est; as, wise, "mlsest; great, greate^^. 

b. When th^ Positire ends in e, the Comparatire is formed by adding only r, 
and the Superlative by adding st; as, wi>«, \fher. wisest. Wlien the Positiye ends 
in t^etnuonami, tbe Comparative is formed by adding «r, and tbe SuperJatire by 
adding esf ; as, great, greater, greatest. 

c. When speaking of the Deity we generally pr^ the word mostj as, *' The 
mgh.'* 



107. a. Adjectives of more than one syllable are gene- 
rally compared by prefixing more and most to the positive ; 
as^ generous, iTtore-generous, mo^^-generous. 

b. Adleetires either of one or of two syllables in y after a consonuit, change « into 
i before er and ett; as, happy, liappter, happ*»/. Bat y after a vowel u not 
changed into i before er and esti as gay, gayer, gayeif 

e. IMssyllables ending in e are often compared by er and est, as, ample, ampler, 
amplest; also words accented <m the last syUable have sometimes er ana est, as, dis- 
creet, discreeter, discreetes/. 

108. a. Diminution of quality, whether the adjective is 
of one syllable or of more than one, is formed by less and 
least; as, less-hsLpipj, ^a«f-happy. 

b. The termination ish sorres to diminish the quality ; as, black, blacktfik, or 
tending to blackness. The adverb rather also expresses a small degree of the 
quality ; as rather little. 

e. The words more and mostf, ie»s and least, prefixed to adjectires, may be con- 
sidered as forming pati of the a^jectire ; consequently, more-htrnpy, Uss^happy, 
&c., when taken coUectivefy, will be adjectives in the companutive de«ree, but when 
considered as separate words, the prefixes more, mott^ Ice wtt\^ ao^ici^. 
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109. a. The following adjectives are compared irre- 
gularly : — 

Positive, Comparative, Superlative, 

Grood better best 

Bad, evil, or ill worse worst 

Far farther farthest 

r latest (when referring to 
Late later < time) 

l^last (to order) 
Little less least 

Much or many more most 

["nearest (referring to 
Near nearer J* place) 

l^next (to order) 
Old older or elder oldest or eldest 

b. Further and furthest are the comparative and saperlatire of forth^zad are fre- 
quently considered as adverbs. But these viordi farther and further are often 
used indiscriminately. Further is used as a verb in the Book of Common Prayer. 

c. Much is applied to things weighed or measuredf as, "much money ; " num^ to 
things that are numbered, as, " matijf men were present." Much is sometimes 
joined-with coliectire nouns denoting number in the aggregate ; as, " much com. 
pany." 

110. Some adjectives form the Superlative by annexing 
most to the end of the word ; as, 

Hind hinder hindmost or hindermost 

Up (prep.) upper upmost or uppermost 

In (prep.) inner inmost or innermost 

Out (prep.) outer or utter outmost, utmost, uttermost 

^ « r foremost (in place) 

Fore former "i ^ * /• ^- ^7 \ 

L first (m time or order) 

III a. Priort superior, ulterior, exterior, inferior, &c., which hare the form of 
Latin comparatires, are not to be considered as comparatives in English, and, con- 
sequently, are not followed by than, as English comparatives are. 

b. Adjectives, whose signification does not admit extension or diminution, are 
not compared. Such are, 1. Words expressive of figure; as, round, square, &c. 
2. Numeral adjectives ; bs. first, second, three, four, &c, 3. Words which, in their 
simple form, denote the highest or lowest degree of the property or quality ; as, 
cJkiV^A extreme, supreme, infinite, perfect, &c. 4. Certain words implying matter, 
Hme, place, or person ; as, wooden, daily, English, Mosaic, &c. 5. Words denoting 
«»% and universality ; as, all, sole, alone, universal, &c. The violations of this 
rule, which occur in Addison and other writers of that age, may safely be attributed 
to negligence. 

c. What is termed the ** Superlative of eminence " is expressed by very; as, " a 
very excellent man." 

d. Sometimes an adjective is placed between the Superlative and its noim ; as, 
*' The greatest possible injury was inflicted ; " that is, the greatest injury which 
was possible. 

e. Adjectives are sometimes used as nouns ; as, ** Providence rewards the good.** 
SubKtantives sometimes become adjectives; as, ** a urthe-vessel ;** *'a corn" 

eeld." 
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4.— PRONOUNS. 
Lessok 21. 

1 12. A Pronoun is used to supply the place of a noun ; 
as, *'When Csesar had conquered Graul^ he turned his 
arms against his country." 

There are three kinds of pronouns, the Personal^ Rela- 
lative, and Adjective, 

Personal Pronouns, 

113. o. Personal pronouns are employed as substitutes 
for nouns that denote persons. There are five personal 
pronouns ; namely, /, thou, he, she, it. 

b» The pronoun it, howerer, is generally applied to tMngt and not to perions. 

114. a. Personal pronouns admit of number, person, 
gender, and case. 

b. They have two numbers, like nouns, the singular 
9Jid plural^ and three persons in each number; namely, 

/, the^r*^ person, represents the speaker. Thou, the 
second person, represents the person spoken to. He, 
she, it, the third person, represent the person or thing 
spoken of. 

c. Pronouns, like nouns, have three gend(>rs, but rariety of form to distinguish 
the sex is confined to the third person. Be is masculine, she is feminine, it is 
neuter. 

d. Pronouns of the first and the second person are either masculine or feminine 
according to the sex of the speaker, or of the person addressed. 

e. As the persons speaking, or spoken to. are supposed to be present, or their sex 
sufficiently obvious, variety of form in their correspNonding pronouns is unnecessary 
to express distinction of gender. But persons or things spoken of, being considered 
as absent, it is proper to make a distinction of gender ; and accordingly, the third 
person of the pronoun is distinguished by using he for the masculine, she for the 
feminine, and tt for the neuter. 

115. a. Pronouns have also three cases, the Nominative, 
the Possessive, and the Objective. 

b. Personal pronouns are thus declined : — 



\st Pers, 
Sing. Norn. I, 

Po8s% My or mine, 

0«/. Me, 
Phtr. Nom. We, 

Pass. Our or ours, 

Obj. Us. 



and Pers. 
Thou, 

Thy or thine. 
Thee, 
You or ye. 
Your or yours. 
You. 



Zrd Pers. m. 

He, 

His, 

Him, 

They, 

Their, theirs, 

Them. 



3rd Pers. f. 
She, 

Her, hers. 
Her, 
They, 

Their, theirs, 
Them. 



ZdPers.neat. 

It, 

Its, 

It, 

They, 

Their, theirs. 

Them. 



116. a. My, thy, her, our, your, their, are put before 
nouns; mine, thine, hers, ours, yours^ thevrz^ vx^ y^sk^ 
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without nouns ; as, my house, this is mine. His and its 
are used either with or without a noun. 

b. Mine, thine, hiSt hers, ours, yours, theirs (though not complete substitutes for 
noons), are, perhaps, the true possessive cases of the personal pronouns ; while, 
Mff, th^, her, our, your, their, abbreviations of the preceding, may be regarded as 
A^fectwe Pronouns Possessive. As tlie import of these words is nearly, though 
not exactly synonymous, it is of little practical Importance, whether or not Uiis 
distinction is regarded, or whether they ar^ all denominated Atdective Pronouns, 
In translation, the Latin scholar knows that a Possessive Pronoun would be em« 
ployed in both instances ; thus, " My brother is diligent, but yours is idle.*' Meus 
Inter diligens est, tuus piger. 

e. That mine and thins, &c. are not always (though frequently) eouWaleut to qf 
me, of thee, &c. will become erident, when we consider that the former doiote 
possession, and the latter the object; thus, " The mind is a part (^me" — Mens est 
pars met ; but certainly not " mea pars." 

d. When Mine, thine, his, hers, ours, yours, theirs^ serve as nominatives or ob- 
jectives, they may b6 considered Personal Pronouns Possessive (nominative or 
objective as the case may be) ; thus, *' John's pens are eood, but ours (nominative) 
are better/' " Mend yours," here yours may be regarded as the objective. 

e. Mine and thine are sometimes, for the sake of euphony, used instead of m|f 
and thy before a substantive or adjective, beginning with a vowel or silent h j as, 
** Blot out all mine iniquities." 

/. Oum and «f{f (plural selves) are used in conjunction with pronouns to render 
them emphatical ; as, " This house is my own" Self i* frequently called a reflec- 
tive pronoun, because, when used after verbs, it denotes that the agent and the 
object of an action are the same ; as, ** He injures himself." Se{f, when used alime, 
is a noun ; as, '* The love of se{^is.predorainant." 

g, Muself, thyself, yourself, himself^ herself, itself, with their plurals, oursehes, 
yourselves, &c., are used only in the nominative and objective cases, having the 
same form in both. 

Relative and Interrogative Pronouns, 

Lesson 22. 

117* The Relative pronouns are who, which, that, and 
what. They are called relative, because they refer to 
some noun, pronoun, or phrase, going before, which is 
called the antecedent; as, "He, who wishes to become 
learned, must be studious.'' 

In the sentence, *' He^ who wishes to become learned, must be studious," who is 
the relative pronoun, and he is its antecedent. The word as is sometimes employed 
as a relative. 

118. a. Who is applied to persons, which to infants, 
irrational animals, and things without life. 

b. That is used for who or which, and is applied to both 
persons and things. 

c. What is a compound relative; that is, it includes 
both the antecedent and relative, and is mostly equivalent 
to that which or those which ; as, " Give me what I want," 
namely, that which I want. 

1 19. a. Who and which are the some in both numbers, 
and are thus declined : — 
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Sing, and Phtr, Sing, and Plur, 

Norn. Who Norn. Which 

Pass, Whose Post. Whose 

Obj. Whom Obj. Which. 

b. What and wkiek are sometixnet used as adjactivea ; as, " By vthtU means will 
jtni become clever f" ** For which reason." What is sometimes used adverbially ; 
as, ** Tb» countrv having been wasted, what by this misfortane, and what by that, 
has nothing left,'*— here what is equivalent to partly, 

e. That and what are used In the nominative and objective cases in both num- 
bert, witboot varying their termination. 

dl WkOt which, and what, have sometimes the words soever and ever annexed to 
tbem ; as, whosoever or whoever, whichsoever or whichever, whatsoever or what- 
tver. But whosoever is now seldom used, and whoever and whatever, are more 
common tlum the others. These words may be termed a kind of compound rela- 
tives, as they are equivalent to he who, the person who, that which, &c. 

e. nat is sometimes a relative, sometimes a definitive, and sometimes a con- 
junction. 

nai is a relative when it can be turned into who or which, without alteriug the 
sense ; as, ** They that (who) reprove us may be our best friends." Thatw an 
adjective pronoun when it is immediately followed by a substantive, expressed or 
understood, which it defines or limits : as, " That boy ig industrious." That is a 
coQJunction when it cannot be turned into who or which, but merely joins sentehces 
together, and denotes a consequence or indication ; as, " He is studious, Utat he 
may become learned." "** He answered, thai he was happier now than he had been 
beibre." 

120. o. Who^ which, and what, are called Interroga- 
tivesy when thej are used in asking questions ; as, '^ Who 
was there?" " Which is the book?" " What are you 
doing?'* 

b. Who, used interrogatively. Is applied to persons only ; which and what to both 
persons and UUngs. Who also inquires for a person's name, and what for his occu- 
pation or character; as,*' FFiko is he?" '*WhatiBhe?" 

c. Whether, rignifying which qf the two, was formerly used as an haterrogative, 
but it is now obsolete in this sense, its place being supplied by which. Whether is, 
at present, principally employed as a conjunction. 

d. A relative refert to a subject that is antecedent ; an interrogative to one that 
is subsequent. 

AdfecHve Pronouns, 
Lbsson 23. 

121. Adjective Pronouns are such as are sometimes 
•joined to nouns, and sometimes used alone. In the former 

position, they partake of the property of Definitive or 
limiting Adjectives; in the latter, of Pronouns. They 
are usually divided into four classes: 1. The Possessive; 
2. The Distributive; 3. The Demonstrative; 4. The In- 
definite. 

122. — 1. The Possessive Pronouns (usually so con- 
sidered) are JUfy, thy, his, her, its, our, your, their, which 
are placed before nouns. These may \>e x^^dx^^ €)^^t 
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as the Possessive cases of the Personal Pronouns, or as 
Possessive Adjective Pronouns (see 1 16.). 

123. — 2. The Distributive Pronouns denote the persons 
or things that make up a numher, considered separately. 
They are each^ every ^ either^ neither; as, ^^ Each man in 
his order.** (See Syntax,) 

124. — 3. The Demonstrative Pronouns precisely point 
out the objects to which they refer. They are this^ 
these; that, those; yon, the former, the latter, such, the 
same, 

T^is denotes a near object, that refers to one a little fUrther removed, and yois 
to one still more distant. 

125. — 4. The Indefinite Pronouns denote no particular 
numher or quantity. They are any, many, few, some, 
several, much; all, no, none; other, another, and one 
used indefinitely. 

a. Afuf is sometimes used indefinitely for one ; as, " If the soul shall sin against 
any of the commandments ;*' — sometimes, for gome ; as, *' Who will show as cmy 
good ? *' — sometimes, for every one ; as, ** Any body can do that." 

b. Many, few, several, denote tnanber ; as, **ma>ty men." — Some is appUed 
both to number and quantity ; as, *' some men;" '* some wheat." Several signifies 
more than two, but not a great many ; some denotes a larger number than several. 
Much denotes quantity j as, ** much money." 

c. All denotes the whole, whether quantity or number ; as, ** All the corn ;" 
"all the men." — No is used before a noun, none without one; as, "Nomxa;** 
** I have seen none." — None is used in both numbers. 

d. Other signifies the second of two objects. — Another is an and other, — Other 
takes a plural when used without a substantire, and is thus declined : — 

Sing. Nom. Other, Plur, Nom. Others, 

Poss. Other's, Poss. Others', 

Obj. Other. Obj. Others. 

e. One, when not a numeral, is used as a Pronoun in the sense of any man, as, 
" One would imagine that he had spolten this in jest." — One is sometimes used 
as a substitute for some noun unaerstood, and will have the regular cases ; as, 
" Every one has his peculiar habits." ** The great ones of the earth." Sometimes, 
however, one, other, and similar words appear to possess the nature of substan- 
tives, when, in reality, they are only definitives, having nouns understood ; as, 
" Virtue and vice are diff'erent in their nature and consequences ; the one (quality 
understood) leads to happiness, the other (quality) to misery." 

126. JEach other, one another are considered Reciprocal 
Pronouns, because they denote the mutual influence of 
different agents upon each other. 

Each other refers to two ; one another refers to more than two. 

5.— VERBS. 
Lesson 24. 

127. a. A Verb is a word which affirms or expresses the 
state, action, or suffering of some person or thing; as, 
''lam;"* ''1 teach;'* ''1 am taught." 
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b. A verb is alio uied to command^ exhort^ entreaty request,, or omU a question s 
as, •• Be silent ;" *' Study dilisently ;" ** Spare me ;" ** Lend me the book ;*^ 
** Have ]rou torUten the letter ? " 

c. As the principal characteristic of the rerb is 4fflrmati(mt when we speak, 
we must $peak qf something, the thing qf which we speak is called the sut^ct ; 
that which we say or qffirm respecting the subject is the verb; thus, " John reads 
his book." Here, John is the subject, and reads the yerb. 

d. A verb may generally be distinguished by its making sense with any of the 
personal pronouns, or the word to before it ; as, I hear^ he studiest they talki or, 
to heart to study, to talk. 

128. Verbs are of two kinds, Transitive or Active^ and 
Intransitive or Neuter, 

129. a. A Transitive or Active verb expresses action 
passing from an a^en^ or c^er to some object ; as, '^ The 
master teaches me." 

6. The term transitive signifies passing over, 

c. The doer of an action is called the t^ent, and the thing to which the action 
passes orer is called the ol^ect, a term signifying laid in tlu way. Thus, in the 
phrase, ** The master teaches me," master is the doer or agents ana me the object. 

d. The object of a transitire verb is sometimes understood ; as, '* John calls ,*** 
me, him, &c., being understood. 

e. Transitives, not having their objects expressed, frequently imply Ao^Ys; as, 
** Thomas reads and writes well." 

f. A few verbs, originally active, are sometimes applied in a neuter sense ; as, 
** The cloth tears,*' that is, is capable of being torn ; *' the pain shooU^*' that is, 
passes rapidly from one part to another. 

130. An Intransitive Verb expresses either no actum 
at all, but simply the state of the nominative; as, *'I 
am ;" "I stand;" or action confined to the agent ; as, " I 
runJ* 

a. Iniransitive means not passing over. 

b. Sometimes an intransitive verb becomes, by the addition of a preposition, 
what is termed a compound transitive ; thus, " She smiles,''* is intransitive ; but, 
** She smiles on him," is transitive, and in this sense may become passive ; as, 
** He is smiled on." 

c. Some verbs are used sometimes in a transitive, and sometimes in an intransitive 
sense ; the construction only determining to which kind they belong. 

d. In a few colloquial phrases, some verbs originally neuter assume an active 
import ; thus, " To grow flowers," " to walk a horse.*' These may be resolved 
into — to came or nuJce flowers grow, and a horse run. 

131. Transitive Verbs have two Voices, Active and 
Passive. 

Voice has been styled the Active or Passive expression of a Transitive Verb. 

132. The Active Voice expresses action passing from 
an agent to some object; as, " The Master teaches me." 

133. The Passive Voice denotes that the nominative is 
acted upon by some agent, and is formed by the perfect 
participle of a transitive verb and some tense of the verb 
to be ; as, " John is taught by the master." 

134. Intransitive Verbs have no Passive Voice. 

Instead, therefore, of saying ** I am come,'* " heiscomct* we should «&!>** 1 Kax« 
come,** •* he has come.** 
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135. Transitive and Intransitive Verbs are divided 
into Regular and Irregular, 

136. A Regular verb is one that forms its pcut tense 
and perfect participle b j the addition of dor ed ix} the 
Present; as, Present, lave; Past, loved; Perfect Parti- 
ciple, loved, 

137. An Irregular verb is one that does not form its 
past tense and perfect participle bj the addition of d or 
ed to the present ; as, Present, arise ; Past, arose ; Per- 
fect Participle, arisen. 

a. In the fonnation of the Past Tense and Perfect Participle, it must be ob- 
■enred, that in some verbs the radical rowels are changed, and the PerCect Par« 
tictple ends in en; in others, the unaccented syllable ed is added to the rerb. As 
the great m^ority of our rerbs are formed in the latter manner, they are properly 
termed Regular i while those formed by changing the radical vowel, are termed 
Irregular verbs. 

h. Several modem writers, imitating the nomenclature of the German gnmm 
marians, have stjrled the formation of the Past Tenses and Perfect Participles 
made by the addition of ed^ the toeak conjugation ; and that made by modimog 
tbe vowel sound, the siroi^ conjugation. No advantage whatever iis gadned by 
the adoption of these terms ; I shall, therefore, retain as lureferable the utttal 
designauon oiRegtUar and Irr^ular Verbs. 

138. There are also Defective, Monopersonal, and 
Auxiliary Verbs. 

139. A Defective verb is one that is used ovij in some 
of the moods and tenses ; its other parts having fallen 
into disuse. The Defective verbs are the following : — 

Present. May, can, shall, will, must, ought. . ■ ■■ 
Past. Might, could, should, wduld, must, ought, quoth. 

140. A Monopersonal (Impersonal) verb is one that is 
used only in the third person singular; as, *'It rains;** 
" It hails."* 

KJMte Verb is a verb in any mood except the Infinitive. 

141. a. Auxiliary or helping verbs are such as are em- 
ployed chiefly in forming the moods and tenses of other 
verbp. With the exception of Do, be, have, and wiU 
(denoting determination), they are defective, having only 
the present and past Indicative ; thus. 

Present. Do, am, have, shall, will, may, can^ must. 
PcLst. Did, was, had, should, would, might, could, must. 

h. Do, he, have, and will (determination), when un- 
connected with other verbs, either expressed or under- 
stood, are not auxiliaries but principal verbs, and have 
the present and perfect participles complete ; as, ^' He 
abesaa be pJeases ;" '* Being present, he voted." 
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142. The properties of Verbs are Mood^ Teruey Num- 
her^ and Person. 

Moods, 

Lbssou 25. 

143. The Mood of a verb is the particnlar form which 
it assames, in order to express the manner in which an 
action or state, is represented. 

a. In Greek and Latin, Moodi and Tenses are formed ehieflf^ (not exclasivelv) 
by a change of termiwUion. In Eogliih, however, they are formed partly b^ the 
imrkUiont which the Simple Verb undergoes, but priocipallr by the eombinatum 
of two or more words. The existing mode of arranging tne English verbs haa 
douhClessly been suggested by the clearness and r oov^nienee with which the diflTerent 
parts can thus be more easily explained, and more accurately applied. 

b. Were h^ketion to be eonsidered, ae some grammarians assert, the sola cha- 
nieleriatic of mood, tense, voice, and case, then we should be reduced to one mood, 
oanely, the IndkatHu i two tenses, the present and Ptui : one voice, and two 
caaet. Bat this modn would materially increase the difficulty of obtaining a cor- 
rect knowledge of those forvu and oowtbtnattonM of speech, which a just and 
natural classification tends so vividly to exhibit. The observations of Jtfr. Smart 
on this subject are so appropriate that I shall here subjoin them : — " If by mood 
we are to understand inflections of the individual theme to siniify modifications of 
its mamlng, then it is certain that our verbs have no moods ; but if a dividual 
exprestion may be deemed a mood, then nave our verbs all the moods which mar 
be found in any other language, and in all languages put together. The point i§ 
not worth disputing. As a practical question, grammarians have settled it by 
assignfaig to our verba as many moods as they have found convenient ; and these 
are. the Indicative, the Imperative, the Potential, the Subiunctive, and the /»- 
JbtMve.** 

e. The Moods of Verbs show that a person has performed, wHl perform, or does 
parfonn, an action ; or, secondly, that he may or can perform it, or ought to per- 
ttmn it ; or, thirdly, that it is doubtful whetiier he will or will not perform it ; or, 
fourthly, that he has a right or authority to entreat or command some other person 
to perform it ; or, fifthly, that the action requires only its bare exhibition, without 
any r^iard to an agent. 

144. There are generally reckoned five moods; the 
Indicative^ Imperative^ Potential^ Subjunctive, and In^ 
finiHve, 

145. The Indicative Mood affirms, in a direct and 
positive manner, respecting an action or event ; as, *' He 
teaches;'* ''He is taught;" or, it asks a question; as, 
" Does he teach f* '*Is he taught ?" 

146. The Imperative Mood commands, exhorts, en- 
treats, or requests ; as, " Go ;" " studi/ diligently ; " " spare 
me;** ** lee as go." 

147. The Potential Mood implies the possibility or 
Uberty, power, inclination, or duty to do or suffer an 
action, and is known by the signs may, can, might, could, 
would, should, put before the verb ; as, '' It may rain,'* &c. 

a. This mood, also, is used in asking questions ; as, *' Mav I write ? " ** Can 
you read ? " May and might denote the postibility of doing a thing ; can and eosiM 
express the power ; xAokm denotes duty ; and womd^ IncUnaUou or dA\«i\fiL\xa&<Q!Gk. 
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6. The Potential (corretponding, in general, with the French ConditfontU) was 
Introduced into English bv our earlier Grammarians, in imitation of the prevailing 
/urangement of Latin Terbs. The verbs usually considered as signs of the Poten- 
tial Mood have sometimes a strictly tuf^rftv^ import ; and, in such instances, would, 
if translated, have a corresponding influence upon the subsequent verbs. But, for 
all practical purposes, th^ may m English be considered as mere signs of this 
mood. 

148. The Subjunctive (or Conjunctive) Mood implies 
a condition, supposition, or uncertainty respecting an 
action or event, and is always preceded by a conjunction 
expressed or understood, and followed by another verb ; 
as, " If he study he will improve." 

a. The Subjunctive (from subjuneere^ to subjoin) is so called because it is sub- 
Jtdned to another clause to render the meaning of the sentence complete ; as, *' If 
he amte I will go :" here, **if he come" expresses the condition upon which ** I 
will go." So, *' If he study^ he will improve : " the conditional clause is, ** if he 
itudy ; " and the consequence is, " he will improve." 

b. When no condition, supposition, or uncertaintv is implied, but the sense is 
aositive and absolute, the verb is not considered in the subjunctive, though it may 
De preceded by a conjunction ; as, ** Though he hears, he does not attend : " here, 
the verb hearSf being positive, is considered in the Indicative. " Though he is rich, 
be conducts himself with humility : " here, the verb is is in the Indicative. 

c. The subjoined observations will exhibit the proper import of the Subjunctive 
in its different Tenses : — 

1. The Present Tense is employed to indicate a present uncertainty or condition : 
as, •• If it rains ; " " If he U poor / " *• If he is honourable ; " " If John Uves; " 
** If he is my brother ; " " If he acts with propriety, he enjoys inward peace." In 
all these instances, an uncertainty is indicated respecting something which either 
does or does not exist at this moment, but of which I am in doubt. 

2. The Past Tense is employed to express an uncertainty respecting an action 
or event which, if it has existed at all, must now be past : as, *' If Csesar was a 
tyrant ; ** '* If Alexander did conquer India ; " "If Napoleon was banished for his 
crimes ; " ** If the man was injured, restitution must t>e made ; " In all these in- 
stances the Peut Tense is properly employed. 

3. The Future Tense is employed to denote a future contingency : thus, ** If he 
be (hereafter) our king, be will study the interests of his people ; " '* If he qffir 
himself a candidate, he will succeed." *' Unless he acknowle^e bis fault, he will 
not be forgiven." 

4. The Suppositional Tense (a term emploved merely to distinguish it from the 
past was) denotes an action or event which, if it ever happen, must happen at some 
subsequent period : thus, *' Were he in power, he would inclose the waste lands." 
This evidently shows that he is not at present in power. " Were he honourable, 
he would pay his debts," implies that he is not honourable. 

5. The Subjunctive Mood is conjugated precisely in the same way as the Indica- 
tive,- when it denotes present or past uncertainty : thus, — 

Present : —" If he is poor, deal with him gently : " here, either he is or is not 
poor, but the fact is unknown to me ; the Present is, therefore, employed. So, 
" If thou art sincere, act accordingly." 

Past : — " If he was present, he certainly voted : " here, if the action existed at 
all, it must have been in past time. So, " If thou wast angry at the event, thou 
didst err." 

A Future contingency is expressed, Ist, either by employing the verb without 
any change of termmation ; as, *' If thou hear any tidings,'* *' If it rain to-morrow: " 
or, todly, by employing the auxiliaries shall, should, could, would. Sec, with the 
proper variations for each person : thus, " If thou shalt or shouldst hear any 
tidings ; " " If it shovld rain to-morrow ; " " If thou canst attend ; " " If thou 
couldst go." The employment of the verb without th^ auxiliaries is the more ge- 
neral mode of expressing the Future Subjunctive. 

149. The Infinitive Mood (does not assert, but) simply 
exhibits the action, suffering, or state of being, without 
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any n amber, person, or nominative case, and is generally 
known by the sign to before it ; as, A> hear. 

a. The Inflnitive, not being limited by tense, number, and perton, ii not properlv 
a mood, but the simple form of the verb itself, and equivalent to a verbal noum. It 
occupies among moods a similar position to what the Nominatiye does among 
cases. 

b. Td before the Infinitive Mood, is considered as forming part of the verb ; but 
in every other situation to is a preposition.— To denotes that point of time or place 
to which motion or action tends, and in which it terminates ; and, prefixed to an 
infinitive verb, holds it forth as the object to which the preceding verb is directed ; 
thus, ** I desire to learn ; " I desire, and the object or end of that desire is learn or 
learning. When the infinitive verb is the immediate object of action, and not a 
more remote object to which the action tends, to is dropped ; thus, instead of say* 
ing, ** I do to plough," I say, ** I do plough," that is, I use or guide the plough. 

Tenses, 
Lesson 26. 

150. Tense is a term used to distinguisb the time in 
which an action or state is represented. 

The observations which were made with regard to the fbrmation of English 
Moods are equally applicable to the formation of our Tenses. The principle in 
both is not simply if^c/ton, but Combination, by which means the various circum- 
stances of time and action can be most clearly exhibited to the mind, and most 
readily applied. In the following definitions, therefore, while the usual nomen- 
clature is retained, such an arrangement of the difl'erent tenses has been adopted as 
will render their relative connection more apparent than by the ordinary method. 

151. Every Action may be considered with regard to 
timey either as past^ present^ or future; each of which 
periods is represented by two tenses, a Simple and a 
Compound one. There are thus six Tenses in English; 
namely, 

Simple Tenses, Compound Tenses, 

Present. I call. Present Perfect I have called. 

Past. I called. Past Perfect. I had called. 

Future. I shall or will Future Perfect. I shall have 
call. called. 

a. The Simple Tenses, it will be perceived, speak of Time absolutely; the Com- 
pound of Time relatively. Whether these tenses are designated Simple or Abto- 
lutet or Compound or Relative^ is a matter of no practical importance. 

b. The Tenses formed by Ir^ction alone, and usually called the Simple Tenseit 
are the Present and Pait; as, *' 1 call," " I called." 

c. Each tetase, again, admits one or more subdivisions, to represent the simple, 
progressive, or emphatic form of the action or event ; as, " I write," ** I am 
writing," ** I do write." For Hhatraiions, see Remarks on the Tenses, No. 
190. 

1. — Simple Tenses. 

152. — 1. The Present Tense speaks of what is doing or 
going on in present time ; as, I write^ I am writing^ I do 
write. 
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15^ — 2. The PastTeoae represents an action or event 
either as finished at some past time ; as, *' I wrote the 
letter ;" '* I did write ;" or, as begun and stiU going on at 
a past time ; as, ^ I was writing when you came." 

The English Past Tense corre^wndi in its progressive form {wa$ ttrHmg} to 
the Inif€fftti of the Ladn, Greeli, and French languages ; and in its simple and 
emphatic forms {wrote, did write) to the Preterite or Perfect of those languages. 

154. — 3. The Future represents an action or event 
which is yet to come; as, *'I shall or wiU write the 
letter." 

2. — Compound Tenses, 

1 55. — 4. The Present Perfect Tense represents an action 
or event that has oulyjust now (or ven/ lately) been com- 
pleted; as, "I Aat?e written the letter;" "I have been 
explaining the cause of day and night." 

1 56, — 5. ThQ Past-Perfect expresses an action or event 
which was p€ut before some other past action or event 
mentioned in the sentence and to which it refers ; as, ^ I 
had written the letter before he came." 

156*. — 6. The Future Perfect denotes that a future ac- 
tion or event will be completed at or before another future 
action or event; as, "I shall have written the letter 
before John arrives." 

The subijokied mod*) in which a Latin verb is usually considered either in an 
Imperfect or in a Perfect state, will assist the pupil in instituting a comparison be- 
tween the two languages in this respect ; — 



Imperfect state, 

PreMCHit YoGO, 1 call, am calling, 

do call. 
Imperfect, Vocoftom, I was calling. 
PtUure, Vocdbo, I shall call. 



Perfect State. 

Petfectt Voc&vit IcaHedorlunre 

called. 

Pluperfect, Vocay^om, I had called. 

Put. Pe^ect. Yocayiro, I shall have 

called. 



Numbers and Persons. 
Lesson 27. 

157. Verbs have tufo Numbers, the Singular and the 
Phiral, agreeing with a noun or pronoun generally pre- 
ceding them ; as, he loves, thej love. 

158. In each number there are three persons ; as, 

Singular, PluraL 

First Person, I love We love 

Second Person. Thou love*f You or ye love 

Third Person. He, she, or it love* They love. 
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The JIni person refers to the speaker himself (7, plur. we)\ the second to the 
parson spoken to (tkou^ plar. mw or jre) ; the Hdrd to the person or thtaig spoken of 
{he,ske,U,v^tu.tkey). r- ^ 

159. In English, there are distinct forms for only two 
of the persons, the second and third singular, lii the 
plural, the same form of ending is preserved through all 
the persons. 

In the Past Tenses, the third person singular ends the same as the first. 

160. The Second Person Singular is formed from the 
first by adding «^ when the verb ends in e; as, love, love^^; 
Bee, see^^ ; and in other instances, generally by adding 
est; as, hear, heare^^; call, calle^^. 

a. F after aconsonanl is changed into iest for the second person ; as, try, XxiesU 
But fi following a rowel is not changed ; as, delay, delaye«^. 

b. Past Tenses (not being monoqrllables), ending in ed^ form the second person 
singular in edttj as loT^i, lov^ds^, calW, calleds^. 

e. Monosyllables ending with a«^ngfe consonant immediately after a single rowel, 
aBd words accented on the last syllable, hare the final consonant doubled, before ett^ 
etkt edf ing, bat not before #: as, put, fvdtesti commit, camudttest; demur, 
iaaurrestj demurredL 

161. In English, the Second Person Plural is generally 
used instead of the second person singular in addressing 
a single person ; thus, *^ You ready*' instead of thou 
readest/' 

a. The word tkou Is employed only in the following instaneet: — 1st. When 
addressing the Deiiff. 2ndlT. In poetry, to add dignity to the style. 3rdly. When 
•peaking contemptuously of a person ; or, in vulgar language, to express equality 
or great familiarity. 4thly. It is now employed generally (but not, as formerly, 
CMOff ) by the members of the Society of Friends, in addressing a single person. 

b. Ye, plural, is principally confined to the solemn style and poetry, being ex- 
cluded from polite discourse. 

162. The Third Person Singular of the present tense 
is formed generally by adding s to the first person ; as^ I 
love, he love^ ; I read, he read«. 

a. F after a consonant is changed into ies for the third person ; as, try, trt'ef. 
But p after a vowel is not changed ; as, delay, delay*. 

b. The third person singular of Past tenses has the some termination as the first ; 
as, I began, he b^oii i I admir«if, he admiretf. 

c. The termination s does not cause any final consonant to be doubled ; as, he 
putf, he run«. (See 160. c.) 

d. Verbs ending in a, eh soft, #, «ft, x, s, or in e after a consonant, form the third 
person singular in ei; as, huzxa, huzza^«; catcA, catch^f^* toM, tosses; pusA, 
fvuhes; wax, wax^s; buxx, buzzes; go, goes. 

e. The termination th^ in the third person singular, as in hath^ marketh, ftc, is 
not used in conrersation, but confined to the language otSeriptwre and Poetry. 
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163. Examples of Personal Terminations. 



JK 



I 



Singular. 



Plural. 



1. 


2. 


3. 


I 


Thou 


He, she, it 


• love. 


lovegt 


lovea, 


try. 


triest^ 


triM, 


delay, 


del&yestt 


delay«, 


scan, 


Ksamestf 


scan«, 


toil. 


toWest, 


toiU, 


defer. 


Aeferrest, 


defers. 


(■ teach. 


teacbexf. 


teache«. 


' loved, 


loYedtt, 


loved. 


tried, 


tx\edst. 


tried. 


delayed. 


delayed^. 


delay^. 


scanned. 


scannAif^ 


scanned. 


toiled, 


toiledst. 


toiled, 


deferred. 


deferred^. 


deferred, 


I- taught. 


tanghtestt 


taught. 



I. 2. 3. 

We, ye or you, they 
love, through all the persons, 
try, do. 

delay, do. 

scan. 



toil, 

defer, 

teach. 



da 
do. 
do. 
do. 



loved, through all the penmis. 

tried, do. 

delayed, do. 

scanned, do. 

toiled, do. 

deferred, do. 

taught. da 



Participles* 
Lesson 28. 

164. A Participle is a verbal adjective differing from 
a common adjective bj conveying the idea of time and 
action ; as, *' Moving in haste ;" *' Promoted in his situa- 
tion." 

a. Participle is derived flrom participdret to partake, because it partakes of the 
nature both of a verb and of an adjective. 

b. A participle differs from a verb in its not having any subject or nominative 
case, and consequently does not aflBirm. Thus, in the pnrases, ** Moving in haste; '* 
*' Promoted in his situation," I do not assert, but take Jbr granted, these two things. 
Moving and Promoted. 

c. A participle differs f^om a common adUectlve in implying time and acUom, 
vrhile the adjective denotes neither. In the phrases '* Moving in haste," '* Heated 
with liquor," the words moving and heated are participles, because they convey the 
idea of time and action; but in the phrases, " A moving spectacle,'^ " A hedted 
imagination," the words moving and heated simply express qualities^ without any 
regard to time, and consequently are adjectives. When Participles are used as 
adjectives, they may have degrees of comparison ; as, a moving, a more moving^ a 
most nuning spectacle. 

165. In thQ Active Fbicc, there are three Participles; 
the Present or Imperfect^ the Perfect or Past^ and the 
Compound'Perfect 

166. The Present or Imperfect Participle ends in ing^ 
and expresses the contintmnce of an action, or action 
begun and not finished ; as, moving, running. 

a. The Present or Imperfect Participle denotes the eontimtance of some present, 
past, or future action, according to its connection with a present, past, or future 
verb ; as, ** I am (at present) writing ; " "I was (sometime past) writing ; " "I 
shall be (at a future period) writing. 

b. The Participle in ing has generally an active signification, but sometimes a 
passive one ; thus, 

1. If the agent connected with the participle is a sentient being or capable 
of action, then Uie Participle in ing is active: as " lam reading i" *' John is 
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writing ; '* ** The men are huiUing the house ; " *' They are printing the book ; " 
** They are burning the sticks." In these instances the participles are active, and 
gOTem some nouns, either expressed or understood, in the objectire case. 

2. But vrhen the noun connected with ine is either inanimate, or cannot, from its 
Tery nature be considered as acting of itself, then, the participle in ing is regarded 
M passive: as, ** The work is or was printing ; " " The bouse is or was building.** 
For this sense, the participle has obtained the sanction of long established usage ; 
nor can any ambigmty arise from its continued application. 

3. To avoid, however, affixing a passive signification to the participle in ing, an 




i>v»^v.u.»a u,^.., ^..» uuu.i^ nw> i/i^xiK v».M . A..O nv.«K ta being pHnted. 

But this mode of expression is not only foreign to our language, but does not 
eonvey the correct idea ; since building and printing denote continuous action, 
while built and printed denote completion. In some expressions, also, much diffi- 
culty would be occasioned by its introduction, as will oecome more apparent by 
carrying the verb through a few tenses: thus, **The house is being built, — was 
being 6t(tZ/,_has been being built, — had been being built, — shaW be being built.** 
The whole expression is, to say the least, an unnecessary innovation. 

4. The classical student is well aware that the usual mode of rendering into 
Latin the preceding expressions, would be by employing the passive verb in the 
following manner : — 

The house is building, domus sediflcatur ; and not, domus sedificat. 
The house was buii£ng, domus spdificabatiir ; and not, domus sedificabat. 
The house is built, domus sedificata est ; and not, domus sediflcatur. 

167. The Present Participle is formed hj adding ing 
to the verb ; as, call, calltn^ ; try, trying, 

a. When the verb ends in e after a consonant (but not in ee), the e must be 
dropped before ing : as, lov^, loving; Oee, fleeing. Except swiiig^tlnf, »ingeing, to 
distinguish them from swingtfig, singtfig. — Cnngri^, sponging, follow the rule 
167. 

b. When the verb ends in ie, the ie is changed into y : as lie, lying; die, dying: 
tmt dye, to stain, makes dyeing. 

c. Ing, added to monosyllables and words accented on the last syllable, when 
these end with a single consonant after a single vowel, requires the final consonant 
to be doubled ; as, scan, scanntn^; defgr, deflrrtni^. See 160. c. 

168. The Perfect Participle expresses the completion 
of an action; and ends, when regular, in ed; otherwise, 
generally in ^ or «; as, printed^ — taught^ written, 

a. The Perfect Participles, both of transitive and intransitive verbs, are employed 
with the tenses of have in forming some of the compound tenses of the active voice ; 
as, ** I have called*' " I have toritten," " 1 had run.** 

b. When this participle is joined to the verb have, it is called perfect and active ; 
as. •* I have loved,** " I had loved,'* " 1 have written, " I had written.** But when 
Joined to the verb to be or understood with it, then it is donominatedjMWft'vej* as, 
** The work is printed; ** " The letter is written.*' 

e. ** I have written a letter," implies that I myself have completed the act of 
writing ; but " I have a letter written, implies that the letter may have been 
written by some one else. 

d. The affix ed will have the same influence, in doubling the final consonant, as 
ing has ; as, scan, wanned ; deffer, def§rred. (See 49. rule 4.) 

e. It is necessary to caution the pupil that the Perfect Active Participle is never 
used alone. In the phrase " written witti skill, the performance was entitled to 
praise," the word written stands for the present passive, " being written,*' and not 
the perfect. 

169. The Compound-Perfect Participle of the Active 
Voice expresses the completion of an action before another 
action mentioned, and is formed by prefixing the Parti- 
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ciple having to any perfect participle; as, *^ Having 
played;" '^ having written " 

Passive Participles. 

170. In the Passive Voice, there are two Participles, 
Present and Compound-Perfect 

171. The Present Passive Participle is formed by pre- 
fixing the word being to the perfect participle, and ex- 
presses that an object is at present affected by some 
action ; as, Being loved; being honoured, 

a. Sometimes the prefix is omitted ; as, " Honoured hj his parents, he Is happy 
in himself; ** that u, being honoured. " Encouraged by sneeess, he perseTeres ; ^ 
that is, being encouraged. See 168, e. 

172. The Compound Perfect Passive denotes the com- 
pletion of an action before another action mentioned ; as, 
^' The business having been completed, the council was 
dismissed." 

Participial Nouns, 

173. Participial Nouns have the Bomeform as Parti- 
ciples, but express a substantive meaning. Those ending 
in ing have articles and adjectives before them ; as, •* The 
singing was good;" "An excellent understanding,^ 

174. Participial Nouns derived from transitive verbs 
may have an object in the objective case ; as, " John's 
admonishing him preserved his reputation." 

Here, John*s is in the possessive case, governed by " admonishing him,** eqni- 
Talent to a substantive clause, that is, '* John's admontiion of hhn." Again, him is 
in the objective case, governed, according to the rule, by aOmonisking. 

175. Participial Nouns are derived from the Present 
and Compound-Perfect Active, and from the Present and 
Compound-Perfect Passive, but not from the Perfect 
Active. 

The following examples will illustrate the import of Participial Nouns in their 
various applicaBons : — 

a. " John's admonishing him, preserved his reputation ; " here admonishing Is 
derived from a transitive verb, present active. The phrase, in its strictly participial 
character, would be expressed thus : " John, by admonishing him, preserves," Ac, 
or ** John, by having admonished him, preserved," &c. 

b. " The enemy's having secured the pass prevented their entrance : " having 
secured is a participial noun flrom the compound petfect active. The phrase, ren- 
dered participially, would be thus : ** The enemy, by having secured the pass, pre- 
vented," &c 
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c. The ehaaceUor*s being attacked to the king, seeared his crown : here ** bfhtg 
atimck e d ii a participial noun deriyed firom the Participle Present Passive. The 
phrase may be thus rendered participially : ** The chancellor, by being attacked to 
the king, was Cbe means of securing for him his crown.'* 

A similar obserration would be applicable, were we to alter the phrase, and say, 
** The chancellor's kavdig been attacked," Sec, The only difference would be tn 
point of time. 

Conjugation, 
Lbsson 29. 

176. The Conjtigatian of a verb is the regular com- 
bination of its several voices, moods, tenses, numbers, and 
pereions. 

177. The conjugation of a Transitive or Intransitive 
verb, styled the Active Voice, is formed by means of the 
verb to have; and that of a Passive verb, styled the 
Passive Vbice^ by means of the verb to be, prefixed to the 
Perfect Participle. 

TransitiTe veibs may become passive, but intransitive verbs cannot. 

178. The Conjugations will be given, 1st, in their 
Simple Form; and then, 2nd, in their Compound and 
Complete Form. 

a. The Simple Tenses, when formed by Inflection only, consist of the Present 
and Pa$t tenses, and two participles, the Present and Past. 

b. The Compomnd Tenses are all those that are formed by means of the verbs to 
be and kave prefixed to the past participle of any verb. 

c. In amivgatir^f the proper form of the verb belonging to the second person 
singular will be given ; but the use of tkou is, in good conversation, restricted to 
the instances mentioned in 161. a. 

d. Ye is confined to poetry and the solemn style, and you, In good conversation, 
is used instead of It. 

e. The tkird person lingular of verbs will agree either with he, she, it, or any 
noum of the third person ; for the sake of brevity, however, only one nominative 
will be prefixed to the verb In conjugating. 

/. The third person singular of each verb has two forms : the common ending in 
s, the solemn ending in ik. The common form only will, except in particular 
cases, be given. 
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Conjugation of Verbs in the Simple Inflectional Tenses. 

179. 1. To Havb. 

Indicative Mood. — Present Tense* 

Sing. 1. I have. 2. Thou hast. 3. He has or hath. 

Fiur, I. We have. 2. You have. 3. They have. 

Past Tenu. 

Sing. 1. 1 had. 2. Thou hadst. 3. He had. 

Plur. 1. We had. 2. You had. 3. They had. 

Participles, — Present, having. Perfect, had 

2. To Bb. 
Indicative Mood. .^Present Tense. 

Sing. 1. 1 am. 2. Thou art. 3. He is. Phtr. 1. We are. 2. You are. 3. They are. 

Past Tense. 

<S£n^. 1. 1 was. 2. Thou wast 3. He was. 

jpter. 1. We were. 2. You were. 3. They were. 

Participles, -^ Present, being. Perfect, t)een. 

3. To Do. 

Indicative Mood. — Present Tense. 

Sing. I. I do. 2. Thou doest.* a He does or doeth. 

Plur. I. We do. 2. You do. 3. They do. 

(* Doest, whea a principal ; Dost, when an auxiliary verb.) 

Paa Tense. 

Sing. l.ld\d. 2. Thou didst. 3. He did. 

PAcr. 1. We did. 2. You did. 3. They did. 

Participles, — Present, doing. Perfect, done. 

4. To Will. (Used as a Principal Verb.) (Regular.) 

Indicative Mood. — Present Tense, 

Sing. 1. I wUl. 2. Thou wiliest. 3. He wills. 

Plur. 1. W^ wiU. 2. You wiU. 3. They wiU. 

Past Tense, 

Sing. 1. I willed. 2. Thou willedst. 3. He willed. 

Plur. 1. We willed. 2. You willed. a They willed. 

Participles, — Present, willing. Perfect, willed. 

S. To Call. (Regular.) 
Indicative Mood. — Present Tense. 

Stng, 1. I call. 2. Thou callest. 3. He calls. 

Plur. 1. We call. 2. You call. 3. They call. 

Past Tense, 

Sing. I. I called. 2. Thou calledst. a He called. ^ 

Plur. 1. We called. 2. You called. 3. They called. 

Participles, — Present, calling. Petfect, called. 

6. To Teach. (Irregular.) 

Indicative Mood. -. Present Tense. 

5Aaf. 1. I teach. 2. Thou teachest. 3. He teaches. 

Plur. 1. We teach. 2. You teach. 3. They teach. 

Past Tense. 

Sing. i. I taught. 2. Thou Uughtest. 3. He taught. 

Plur, 1. We taught. 2. You taught. 3. They taught 

Participles, — Present, teaching. Petfect, taught. 
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180. Conjugation of TO HAVE in its complete Form. 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 



SiBIPLB TbNSBS. — &e 151. 

1. Present Tense, 

Sing. 1. I have, 

a. Thou hast, 
3. He has or hath. 

Pbir, 1. We have, 

2. Yoii or ye have, 

3. They have. 

2. Past Tense, 

Sing. 1. I had, 

2. Thou hadst, 

3. He had. 

Pter. 1. We had. 
d. You had, 
3. They had. 

3. Future Tense. 

Stng. 1. I shall or will have, 

2. Thou shalt or wilt have, 

3. He ihall or will have. 

Plur. I. We shall or will have, 

2. You shall or will have, 

3. They «hall or will have. 



Compound Tenses. — See 151. 

4. Present Perfect. 

Sing. 1. 1 have had, 

2. Thou hast had, 

3. He has had. 

Phir. 1 . We have had, 

2. You have had. 

3. They have had. 

5. Past Perfect Tense, 

Sing. 1. I had had, 

2. Thou hadst had, 

3. He had had. 

Plur. 1. We had had. 

2. You had had. 

3. They had had. 

6. Future Perfect Tense. 

Sing. I. I shall or will have had, 

2. Thou Shalt or wilt have had, 

3. He shall or will have had. 

Plur. 1 . We shall or will have had. 

2. You shall or will have had, 

3. They shall or will have bad. 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 



Sh^[. 2. Have, or have thou, or do thou I Plur. 2. Have, or have you, or do you 
have. have. 



POTENTIAL MOOD. 



1 . Present Tense, — nwy, can, must. 

Sing. 1 . I may, can, must have, 

3. Thou mayst, canst, or must 

have, 
3. He may, can, or must have. 

Piur, 1. We may, can, or must have, 

2. You may, can, or must have, 

3. They may, can, or must have. 

2. Past Tense,— might, could, &c. 

Sing. I. I might, could, would, or should 
have, 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, &c. 

have, 

3. He might, could, &c. have. 

Plur. 1. We might, could, &c. have, 

2. You might, could, &c. have, 

3. They might, could, &c. have. 



3. Present Perfect, — may have, &c. 

Sing. 1. I may, can, or must have had, 

2. Thou mayst, canst, &c. have 

had, 

3. He may, can, &c. have had. 

Plur. 1. We may, can, &c. have had, • 

2. You may, can, &c. have had, 

3. They may, can, &c. have had. 

4. Past Perfect Tense,— anight, &c. have. 

Sing. 1. I might, could, would, or should 
have had, 

2. Thou mightst, &c. have had, 

3. He miglit, &c. have had. 

Plur. I. We might, &c. have had, 

2. You might, &c. have had, 

3. They might, &c. have had. 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAR 



[ZeiMi30. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 



I. Present Tense. 

Sing. 1. If I have, 

2. If Thouhiuf, 

3. lfHeha«. 

P/ttr.l. If We hare, 

2. If You have, 

3. If They have. 

2. Past Tense, 

Sing. 1. If I had, 

2. If Thou had</, 

3. If He had. 

Plur. I. If We had, 

2. If You had, 

3. If They had. 

3. Future Tense. 

Sing. 1. If I have, 

2. If Thou hao^, 

3. IfHehav^. 

Plur. I. If We have, 

2. If You have, 

3. If They have. 

less (<^ '• '^ ^ *^^^ ^^ should have, 

mon" ) ^- *^ '^^^^ ****** **^ should*/ 
(, have. 



4. Present Perfect Tense. 

Sing. 1. If I have had, 

2. If Thou ha«/ had, 

3. If Heha« had* 

Plur. 1. If We have had, 

2. If You have had, 

3. If They have had. 

5. Past Perfect Tense. 

Sing. 1. If I had had. 

2. If Thod hadH had, 

3. If He had had. 

Plur. I. If We bad had, 

2. If You had had, 

3. If They had had. 

6. Future Perfect. 

Sing. 1. If I shall have had, 

2. If Thou shaU hare had, 

3. If He shall have had. 

Plur.}. If We shall hare had, 

2. ir You shall have had. 

3. If They shall have had. 

In the Future Perfect, the signs muft 
always be expressed to prerent ambi- 
guity. 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 
Present. To have. Perfect. To bare had. 



PARTlClPLiSS. 

Present. Haring. Perfect. Had. Compottnd-Petfect. Having had. 

181. Observations. — a. The Imperative Mood it confined to the Second Person. 
In the phrases, " Let me have," " let him, us, them, have," the verb ^ is a prin- 
cipal and transitive verb, in the Imperative Mood, governing the pronouns me, 
him, &c. in the objective case, and the subsequent verb Aave in the Infinitive Mood, 
but without the sign to expressed ; thus, ** Let (thou) me (to) have. 

b. The Subjunctive Future is generally expressed without the siens. When the 
signs are employed, they must be varietl in the Second Person ; If thou mightst, 
coutdxt, wotUdst, or shouldst have. 

c. The Future Perfect Subjunctive alvays requires the st^gnsi at. If thou shalt 
have had. 
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182. — TO BE. 



Lbsson 30. 



INDICATIVB MOOD. 



1. Avimt l^mie. 



SiHg.i. lam, 

2. Thou art, 

3. HeU. 

Pter. 1. We an, 
8. Too aroi 
8. Thfiy«r«. 



9. Past Taue, 



Sing, 1. 1 mat. 



1. 1 . 

8. Tbou wast, 
8. Efe was. 

i*/M'. 1. We wan, 

8. Tou were, 
3. They were. 

3. Future Tense. 

Sing. 1. I shall or will be, 

9. Thoo Shalt or wilt be, 
3. He shall or will be. 

Plmr. I. We shall or will be, 

2. You shall or will be, 

3. They shall or will be. 



4. Present Perfect Tense, . 

Sing. 1 . I have been, 

2. Thou hast been, 
8. He has or hath been. 

Plur. 1. We have been, 

2. You have been, 

3. They have been. 

5. Past Perfect Tense.' 

Sing. I. I had been, 

2. Thou hadst been, 

3. He had been. 

Plur. I. We had been, 

2. You had been, 

3. They had been. 

6. Future Perfect Tense. 

Sittg. 1. I shall or will have been, 

2. Thou Shalt or wilt have been, 

3. He shall or will have been. 

Plur. 1. We shall or will have been, 

2. You shall or will have been, 

3. They shall or will have been. 



tIfFERATIVE MOOD. 



Sing. 3. Be, or be thou, or do thou be. Plur. 2. Be, or be ye or you, or do you be. 



POTENTIAL MOOD. 



1. Present Tense, 

Sing. 1. I may, can, or must be, 

8. Thou mayst, canst, or must be, 
3. He may, can, or must be. 

Pk$r. 1. We may, can, or must be, 
3. You may, can, or must be, 
3. They UAy, can, or must be. 

8. Past Tense. 

Sing, 1. I might, could, would, or should 
be, 
3. Thou mightst, &c. be, 
3. He might, &c. be. 

Piur. I. We might, &c. be, 

2. You might, &c. be, 

3. Thqr might, &c. be. 



8. Present Perftet Tense4 

5tMf . 1. I may, can, or must have been, 

2. Thou mayst, &c. have been, 

3. He may, &c. have been. 

Pktr. 1. We may, &c. have been, 
8. You may, &c. have been, 
3. They may, &c. have been. 

4. Past Perfect Tense. 

Sing. 1 . I might, could, would, or should 
have been, 
8. Thou mightst, &c. have been, 
3. He might, &c. have been. 

Plur, 1. We might, &c. have been, 
2. You might, &c. have been^ 
a. They im%\i,t, tic.\vv(«\M«(i. 

2 
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ENGUSH GBAMMAB. 



[ZeswfeiSO. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 



I. Present Tense, 

Sing. I. If lam, 

2. If Thou art, 

3. If He is. 

Plur. 1. If We are, 

2. If You are, 

3. If They are. 

2. Past Tense.— See 148, c. 2. 

Sing. 1. If I was, 

2. If Thou wast, 

3. If He was. 

?/ttr. 1. If We were, 

2. If You were, 

3. If They were. 

3. Future Tense, 

Sing. 1. If I be, 

2. If Thou be, 

3. If He be. 

Plur. 1. If We be, ♦ 

2. If You be, 

3. If They be. 



Sing. 



4. Present Perfect Tense. 

1 . If I hare been, 

2. If Thou hast been, 

3. If He has been. 



or 



CI. If I shall or should be, 

1 2. If Thou Shalt or shouldst be,&c. 



Plur. 1 . If We have been, 

2. If You have heea, 

3. If They have been. 

5. Past Perfect Tense. 

Sing. 1. If I had been, 

2. If Thou hadst been, 

3. If He had been. 

Plur. 1 . If We had been, 

2. If You had been, 

3. If They had been. 

6. Future Perfect Tense. 

Sing. 1. If I shall have been, 

2. If Thou Shalt have been, 

3. If He shall have been. 

Plur. 1. If We shall have been, 

2. If You shall have been, 

3. If They shall have been/ 



7. Suppositional Tense. — See 148, c. 4. 



Sing. 1. If I were. 

2. IfThouwert, 

3. K He were. 



Plur. 1. If We were, 

2. If You were, 

3. If They were. 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 
Present. Tob^ Perfect. To have been. 



Present, Being. 



PARTICIPLES. 
Perfect, Been. Congiound Perfect. Having been. 



183. Observations. —. a. Be was formerly used in the Indicative Present through 
all the persons. 

b. For the peculiar meaning of shall and will in the various persons, see 
No. 209. 

c. The Subjunctiv« Single Future is generally coAJugated without the signs ; 
but the Future Perfect always requires them. 

d. The Suppositional Tense implies something that does not at present exist ; 
as, " Were he conscientious, he would regard his oath," implies that he is not 
conscientious. " JVerc be rich, he would be generous," implies, that he is not 
rich. 
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184. Conjugation of Eegular Verbs. 

Active Voice. — TO CALL. 

Lesson 31. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 



1. PreseMt Timet— am^ do. 

S^, 1. I callt am calling, or do call, 
S. Thou callest, art calling, or dost 

caU, 
3. He calls, is calling, or does call. 

Plwr. 1. We calU are calling, or do calh 
8. You call, are calling, or do call> 
3. They call, are calling, or do call. 

2. Pari Tense,— waSi did. 

Sing. 1. I called or did call, 

2. Thou calledst or didst call, 

3. He called or did call. 

Plvr. 1. We called or did call, 

2. You called or did call, 

3. They called or did call. 

Progressive, I was calling, &c. 

3. Futwre Tenser— shall, will. 

Sing. 1. I shall or will call, 

2. Thou Shalt <»r wilt call, 

3. He shall or will call. 

Plur, I. We shall or will call, 

2. You shall or will call, 

3. They shall or will call. 

Progressive, I shall or will be calling. 



A, Present Perfect,— have. 

Sing. 1 . I have called, 

2. Thou hast called, 

3. He has called. 

Plur. 1. We have called, 

2. You have called, 

3. They have called. 

Progressive, I have been calling, &c 

6. Past Perfect,— had. 

Sing. 1. I had called, 

2. Thou hadst called, 

3. He had called. 

Plur. I. We had called, 

2. You had called, 

3. They had called. 

Progressive, 1 had been calling, &c. 

6. Future Perfect, — shall or toill have. 

Sit^. 1. I shall or will have called, 

2. Thou Shalt or wilt have called, 

3. He shall or will have called. 

Plur. 1. We shall or will have called, 

2. You shall or will have called, 

3. They shall or will have called. 

Progressive, I shall or will have been 
calling. 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Sing. 2. Call, or call thou, or do thou I Plur, 2. Call, or call you, or do you 
call. call. 



POTENTIAL MOOD. 



1. Present Tense, — rm^, can, must. 

Sing. 1. I may, can, or must call, 

2. Thou mayst, canst, &c. call, 

3. He may, can, or must call. 

Phsr. 1. We may, can, or must call, 

2. You may, can, or must call, 

3. They may, can, or must call. 

Pn^euive, I may, &c. be calling. 

2. Past Tense, — might, could, &c. 

sing. 1. I might, could, would, or should 
call, 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, &c. 

call, 

3. He might, could, would, &c. 

call. 

P/tcr. 1. We might, could, would, &c. 
call. 

Progressive, I might, &c. be calling. 



3. Present Perfect,— may, can,&.c. have. 

Sirtg. 1. 1 may, can, or must have called, 

2. Thou mayst, canst, &c. have 

called, 

3. He mav, can, or must have 

called. 

Plur, ] . We may, can, &c. have called, 

2. You may, can, &c. have called, 

3. They may, can, &c. haye called. 

Progressive, I may, &c. have been call- 
ing. 

4. Past Perfect, — might, &c, have. 

Sirtg, 1. I might, could, &c. have called, 

2. Thou mightst, &c. have called, 

3. He might, &c. have called. 

Plur. I. We might, &c. have called. 

Progressive, I might, &c. have been 
calling. 

3 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAR 



ILeawKtSl 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 



1. Presemt Tente. 

Ung. 1. If I calU 

2. If Thou ca^Oest, 

3. IfHecalij. 

nur.l. If We call, 

2. IfYoucall, 

3. IfTheycaU. 

2. Pott Tm$e, 

Sing 1. If I called, 

2. If Thou called*/, 

3. If He caUed. 

Plur.\, IfWecaUed, 

2. If Tou called, 

3. U They called. 

- 3. Fuhure Tense. 

Sing. 1. If I call, 

2. If Thou call, 

3. If He call. 

Phtr.]. If We call, 

2. If You call, 

3. IfTheycaU. 

or, 1. If I shall or should call, 

2. If Thou shale or shouldst call, 
ftc. 



4. Present Pttfed Ten$e. 

Simg, 1. If I have caUed, 

2. If Thou Aos^ called, 

3. If He Am called. 

Plur, 1 . If We have called, 
2. If You have called, 
8. If They have called. 

5. Past Perfect Tem§e, 

Sing.l. If I had caned, 

2. If Thou kadst called, 

3. If He had called. 

PlMT.l. IfWehadcaUed, 

2. If You had called, 

3. If They had called. 

6. Future Perfect Tense, 

Sing, 1. If I shall or should hare called, 

2. If Thou Shalt or shouldst hare 

called, 

3. If He shall or should hare 

called. 

Plur, I. If We shall or should have 

called, 
i. If You shall or ahonld have 

called, 
3. If They shall or sboold have 

called. 



IKFINITIVE MOOD. 
Present. To call. Perfect. To have called. 



PARTICIPLES. 



Present. Calling. Perfect. Called. 



Compound Perfect, Having called. 



185. Observations, —a. The Present Indicative has three /orm«/ first, the Sim- 
ple, expressing a habit or custom t as, I cotf ; second, the Progressive, expressing 
the coutmuation of an action ; as, I am callings third, the Emphatic j as, I do 
CO//. The Past Tense also has three forms : the other tenses have only two forms. 
The Past Progressive ^corresponds to the Imperfect of the Latin, Greek, and 
French. 

b. Doth marks the solemn form of the emphatic ; doer, the ordinary form. 

c. Verbs denoting merttal affection do not admit the progressive form. We can- 
not, therefore, with propriety, say, I am loving, am respeai^, dislikittg, hoHitg^ 
fearingy knowing them ; but, I love, respect, dislike, hate, fear, know them. 

d. Inlhe Snbjuoctive Simple Future, the signs are more commonly si^ipressedi 
but it would be quite as correct to employ them. In the FuHtre Perfect, the signs 
must always be employed, that the Tense may be distinguished from the Perfect, 
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186. Passive Voice. — TO BE CALLED. 

Lesson 32. 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 



1. Fretemt Tefue» 

1. lamealled, 
S. Thoa art called* 
8. He is called. 

Flmr. 1. We are called. 
8. You are'called, 
3. Iliqr are called. 

2. Pott Tense, 

Smg. 1. I was called, 

2. Thou wast called, 

3. He was called. 

.Fiur. 1. We wore called, 
2. You were calle«l, 
S. They were called. 

& Fmtmre Tense. 

Sing. 1. I shaU or wUl be caUed, 

2. Thou Shalt or wilt be called, 
S. He shaU or will be called. 

Phur,\. We shall or will be called, 

2. You shall or will be called, 

3. They ihali or will be called. 



4. Present Perfect Tense. 

Sing. 1. I have been called, 

2. Thou hast been called, 

3. He has been called. 

Plur. 1. We have been called, 

2. You have been called, 

3. They have been called. 

6. Past Perfect Tense. 

Sing. 1. I had been called, 

2. Thou hadst been called, 

3. He had been called. 

Plur. 1. We had been called, 

2. You had been called, 

3. They had been called. 

6. Jtoure Perfect Tense. 

Sdig. 1. I shall have been called. 

2. TIrou wilt have been called, 

3. He will have been called. 

Pbir. 1. We shall have been called, 

2. You will have been called, 

3. They will have been called 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 



Sing, 2. Be (thou) called, or do thou be I Plnr. 2. Be (you) called, or do you be 
called. I called. 



POTENTIAL MOOD. 



1. Present Tense, 

Sing. 1, I may, can, or must be called, 

2. Thou mayst,can8t,&c. be called, 

3. He may, can, or must be called. 

Phtr, 1 . We may, can, or must be called, 

2. You may, can, or must be called, 

3. They may, can, or miut be 

called, 

2. Paa Tense. 

Sing. 1. I might, could, &c be called, 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, &c. be 

called, 

3. He might, could, &c. be called. 

Plmr. 1. We might, could, &c. be called, 

2. You might, could, &c. be called, 

3. Theymight, could, dccbe called. 



3. Present Perfect Tense. 

Sing. 1. I mar, can, or must have been 
called, 

2. Tliou mayst, canst, &c. have 

beencaUed, 

3. He may, can, or must have been 

called. 

Pbur. 1. We mi^, can, or mutt have been 
called, 

2. You may, can, or must have 

been cailed, 

3. They may, can, or must have 

been called. 

4. Past Perfect Tense. 

Sing. 1. I might, could, &c. have been 
called, 

2. Thou mightst, &c. have been 

called, 

3. He might, &c. have been called. 

Plur. 1. We might, &c. have been 
called, 

2. You might, &c. " have been 

called, 

3. Thev might, &c. have been 

called. 
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ENGLISH GBAMMAB. 



[Lesson 82. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 



] . Present Tense. 

Sing. I. If I am called, 

2. If Thou art called, 

3. If He is called. 

Plur. 1 . If We are called, 

2. If You are called, 

3. If They are called. 

2. Past Tense. 

Sing. I. If I was called, 

2. If Thou wast called, 

3. If He was called. 

Plur. 1. If We were called, 

2. If You were called, 

3. If They were called. 

3. Future Tense. 

Sing. 1. If I be called, 

2. If Thou be called, 

3. If He be called. 

Plur. I. If We be called, 
2. If You be called, . 
a If They be called. 

or, I. If I shall or should be called, 
2. If Thou shalt or shouldst be 
called. 



4. Present Perfect Tense. 

Sing. 1. If I have been called, 

2. If Thou hast been called, 

3. If He has been called. 

Plur. 1. If We have been called, 

2. IfYou have been called, 

3. If They have been called 

5. Past Perfect Tense. 

Sing. 1. If I had been called, 

2. If Thou hadst been called, 

3. If He had been called. 

Plur. 1. If We had been called, 

2. If You had been called, 

3. If They had been called. 

6. Future Perfect Tense. 

Sing. 1. If I shall or should hare been 
called, 

2. If Thou shalt or shouldst have 

been called, 

3. If He shall or should have been 

called. 

Plur. 1. If We shall or should have been 
called, 

2. If You shall or should have 

been called, 

3. If They shall or should have 

been called. 



7. Suppositional Tense. 



Sing. I . If I were called, 

2. If Thou wer/ called, 
S. If He were called. 



Plur. 1. If We trere called. 

2. If You were called, 

3. If They were called. 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 
Present. To be called. Perfect* To have been called. 



PARTICIPLES. 
Present. Being called. Compound Perfect, Having been called.' 

O&xeroolton. — The Present Passive Participle is frequently abridged by omit- 
ting the sign beings thus, ** called " for " being called.** 
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187. Conjugation of Auxiliary Verbs. 

Present Tense, 
Singmlar, Plural. 

1234 5 12345 

1. We do, shall, nvill, may, can 



1. I do, shall, ivill, may, can. 
S. Thoa dott, ihalt, vrilt, • mayst, canst. 
a. He doef, shall, will, may, can. 



2. You do, shall, will, may, can. 

3. They do, shall, will, may, can. 



Past Tense. 

Singular. 

13 3 4 

1. I did, should, would, might, could, 

S. Tliou didst, shouldst, wouldst, migbtst, couldst, 

3. He did, should, would, might, could. 

Plural 

12 3 4 5 

1. We did, should, would, might, could, 

2. You did, should, would, might, could, 

3. They did, should, would, might, could. 

188. ObservtMms. — a. Do, when an auxiliary, forms the 2nd person sing, in dost^ 
tmt when it is a principal, in daest ; and in the 3rd singular, does and doth, when 
auxiliary ; — and does and doeth, when principal. 

b. When toiU is not auxiliary it is conjugated regularly as in p. 48. 179. 4. 

e. The second Person singular or Auxiliaries is formed by adding it to the first 
person ; as, could, couldj/. But nuiy, tnifht, make mayst, mightst, with two rarei 
lorms, maifestt nUghtest. Ought makes oughtest. 

d. The third perton singular ends the same as the first. In the same manner, the 
3rd person singular of need, dare, when auxiliary, is without an s; as, he need send, 
he dare write; but with an s when principal £ as, "he needs your assistance; ** 
** iM dares him to the conflict." 

189. Interrogative Conjugation. 

In conjugating a verb interrogatively, do and its tenses, 
are employed to denote action : and am and its tenses, to 
denote continuance ; thus, 

Present Tense. 

Sing. Do I call ? Plwr. Do We call ? 

Dost Thou call ? Do You call ? 

DoeiHecaU? Do They call? 

Present Tense. 

Sing. Am I calling ? Plur. Are We calling ? 

Art Thou calling ? Are You calling ? 

Is He calling f Are They calling ? 



J> 5 
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REMARKS ON THE TENSES. 

Lbsson 33. 

Indicative Mood. 

1. Present Tense. 

190. The Present Tense has three forms ; — the simple ; 
as, I call; — 1ih& progressive ; as, I am calling ; — and the 
emphatic ;. m^I do call, 

a. The first or simple form of the present tense is used to express, 1. General 
truths, as, " Vice produces misery ; " 8. A character^ quality, or attribute, at pre- 
sent existing ; as, " He t> an able man ; " 3. Habiis, or repeated actions, and alto 
the simple existence of a fact } as, " He takes snuff; " ** He stammers ; " " He goes 
into the country every summer ; " " I teach."^ In this sense, it is ftrequently ap- 
plied to the assertions or sentiments of authors whose works are still «ttoii^/ as, 
" Seneca reasons and moralizes well." 

4. In animated historical narrations, it is sometimes used for the past; as, **He 
enters the territory of the peaceable inhabitants, hejlghts and conquers" 

5. When preceded by such words as when, btfore, as soon as, till, after, this form 
expresses the relative time of a, future action ; as, " When he comes, he will be wel- 
come." Here, we have two fiiture actions, " when he comes " — and ** will be weU 
come,'* one of which must be antecedent to the other, and would, if expressed in 
Latin or in most other languages, require a suitable tense to mark this priori of 
time ; as, " When he shall have come."* 

b. The second or progressive form denotes that the action is now going on ; ai, 
**lam teaching.** 

r« The third, or emphatie form is used to assert a thing with peculiar energy, or 
to remove some doubt on the part of the person addressed ; as, '^I do teach.** Do is 
likewise employed with a negative, and in asking questions ; as, " I do not teach ; ** 
" Do you teach ? '* 

2. Past Tense. 

191. The Past Tense^ like the Present, has three forms, 
— the simple; as, I called; — the progressive ; as, I was 
calling ; — and the emphatic ; m, I did call, 

a. The Past Tense excludes all idea of the present instant. It supposes an in- 
terval to have elapsed between the time of the action and the time of speaking of it. 
The action is thus considered as leaving nothing behind it which the mind con- 
ceives to have any relation to the present ; as, *' Demosthenes u>as a celebrated 
orator ; " " I lodged three days in the Strand." In such expressions as the follow- 
ing : " They came home early this morning ; '* " He wtu with them at three o'clock 
this afternoon ; " a reference is made to such a division oi the diqr as is pa$t before 
the time of our speaking. 

b. The Progressive form of this tense denotes that an action was unfinished at a 
certain time past ; as, "I was writing when he came." This form corresponda 
with the Imperfect of the Latin, Greek, and French. 

c. Did is the sign of the emphatic form of this tense ; u,**ldid write." 

3. Future Tense, 

192. The Future Tense (sometimes called Future Im- 
perfect or Simple Future) has two forms, the simple ; as, 
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I shall or will call ; and the progressive ; as, I shall or 
will be calling. 

a. The Future Tense simply intimates that an action 
or event will take place at some future period, without 
any regard to the precise time. 

b. In the shr^ form, '* I ihall call," shall in the first person foreUU$i but in 
the leocmd and third persons, it promisest commands, or threatens. 

c In the phrase, ** I will call,** will, in the first person intimates sl promise or 
dOerminatiomi in the second and third persons, it only foretells : as, "you unit 
go.*' ** thqr vul go.** For the proper application otsAall and wtll, see the rule 
— i09. 

d. The ProgressHte Form intimates the indefinite continuance of a future action ; 
as, " I shall be writing.'* 

e. In addition to the ordinary mode of denoting future time, the following are 
alao employed ; " 1 am going to write ; " ** 1 am about to write." These have been 
called tne inceptive future, as they denote the commencement of an action, or an 
intention to commence an action without delay. As this modification of the verb 
Is not, howeTer, confined to one tense, but can be extended to all, its sense may be 
determined by the time implied by the verb to be; as, **lam (now) about to write ; " 
" I was (then) about to write ; " ^* I shall be (shortly) about to write." 

/. There is also another mode of expression which, though it does not strictly or 
positivdy foretell an action, yet iinplies a necessity of performing an act, and clearly 
mdicates Uiat it will take place. For example, ** I have to pap a sum of money to- 
morrow,** Uiat is " I am under a present necessity or obligation to do a.Juture act.** 
The f»ri> to he, followed by a Tero in the Infinitive Mood, forms another idiomatic 
expression of Aiture time , as, ** John is to command a regiment ; " ** JEneas went 
in search of the seat of an empire which was, one day, to command the world." 
The latter expression contains a fact which is past to the narrator, but^ure a» to 
the event at the time specified. 

4. The Present-Perfect 

198. The Present-Perfect has two forms, the common ; 
as, ''I have called;" and the progressive; as, *^ I have 
been calling." 

a. The Prcscn^Ptff:/S?c# tense expresses, 1 . An action just finished ; as, ** I under- 
•tand that a messenger hcu arrived from Paris ; " that is, just now arrived. 

8. An action done in a space of time, part of which is to elapse ; as, ** It has 
rained all the week ; ** " We have seen strange things this ceniury. 

3. An action perfected some time ago, but the consequences of which extend to 
the present time ; as, " I have wasted mv time, and now suffer for my folly." fn 
the same manner, it is employed in mentioning the works oi deceased persons, if any 
of them remain i thus, '* Cicero has written orations," because the orations are 
still in existence ; but speaking of his poems, we cannot sav, ** Cicero has written 
poems, because they do not exist ; we therefore properly say, '* Cicero wrvte 
poems.** 

4. When preceded by such words as when, h^ore, as soon as, till, after, this tense 
expresses the completion of a relative future action ; as, " When he has finished his 
work, he shall be rewarded." The observations which were made hi 190. a. 5. are 
applicable to the present Note. 

b. The Progressive form of this tense implies that the action, whether completed 
or not, has bmn fur some time in progress ; as, *' I have been writing these two 
hoars." 

c. The diference between the Present-Perfect and the Past tense may be briefly 
summed up thus : — The Present-Perfect tense always has a reference to present 
time i but the Past tense represents the action spoken of as having occurred in 
time considered prior to, and di^oin d from the present. Thus, when I say, " I 
wrote Yesterday ; " ^ Aav^ written to-day ; ** by the former expression, I exclude 
any reference to the present instant, but by the latter I mdude it. A.%Aia^M m«. 

D 6 
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speak in the afternoon of the same day, we can say. " He arrived this morning ;" 
meaning the morning of this day ; but speaking during the morning, and thus 
referring to the present time^ ve should say, ** He has arrived this morning." 

5. TJie Past-Perfect. 

194. The Past-Perfect has two forms, the common; 
as, " I had called ;" and the progressive ; as, " I had been 

< calling." 

a. The Fast-Perfect denotes the completion of an action or event before ainother 
past action or event to which it refers ; as, " He had diligently icfUed before be viot 
r^oarded,** 

% 

6. Future-Perfect Tense, 

195. The Future-Perfect has two forms, the common; 
as, " I shall or will have called ;" and the progressive; as, 
" I shall or will have been calling." 

a. The signs shcUl and toUl can be retained through all the persons, but with the 
same difference of meaning as stated for the Future Imperfect. See 192. h. c. 

b. Some grammarians, however, exclude will from the first person, and ^aU 
trovn the second and third persons. Tlie following are the examples which they 
adduce in support of their opinion : — "I will have had previous notice whenever 
the event happens ; " " Thou shtdt have served thy apprenticeship before the end 
of the year ; '* " He shall have completed his business when the messenger arrives." 
These phrases are, as they state, evidently incorrect, the auxiliaries being mis- 
applied. But the same thing might have occaxreA m i\ie first-future as in the 
present instances ; yet it would be improper to infer from this misapplicatioo, that 
they ought to be excluded. That will may be employed in the first person, will 
appear from the following example : — *' I will have completed my business before 
he arrives," denotes determination^ and not mere foretelling j that is, " I am de- 
termined to have my business completed before his arrival?' Again, should the 
truth of the aflSrmation, respecting the time of finishing the business be called in 
question, trt/< would then form the proper reply ; thus, ** You will not have finished 
your business before he arrives." '* Yes, I wiUs " implying determination, ** WHl 
what ? " " Will have finished my business." 

Shall may also, with equal propriety, be used in the second and third persons. 
Thus, if I say, "He will have paid me his bill before July," I merely foretell 
what will be done ; but when I say, " He shall have paid me his bill before July,'* 
I express my determination to compel him to pay it before July. As nearly the 
same idea, however, can be expressed by the first fu'ure, it is in general preferred 
in these instances ; thus, instead of saying, '* He shall have paid me his bill b^ore 
July," we commonly say, '* He shall pay me his bill," &c. 



Potential Mood. 

Present Tense. 

196. a. *" I may teach,** implies that it is possible or probable, or that ** I am at 
liberty to teach." In this sense, mt^f is regarded as a sign of the Potenclal 
Itfood. 

b. " I can teach,** would, strictly speaking, imply my absolute cc^abHity for 
teaching ; and, it translated into Latin, would require an independent verb ; as, 
" Possum docere." 

c. " I must teach,'* implies a present necessity laid upon me to teach. This verb 
also would require a distinct verb or clause to convey the correct notion in Latin. 

These three verbs, however, are in English regarded as signs of the Present 
PotentiHi. With regard to time, th'4 tense is indefinite, generally, huwever, im- 
j/Jrfji^yiui/stf>t/y^ 
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Past Teiue. 

197. a. The Potential Past is indefinite with regard to time, being either presenf, 
past, or future, according to the adverb employed or the scope of the sentence ; as, 
** I fm'gkt go now if I chose ; " " Can you write as wlU as that ? " ** No, but once 
I eomld," " If he should come to-morrow, I mi^ht of would speak to him/' 

6. Progression is denoted in all the tenses by the affix ingi at, " I might be 
vtrUmgp^ " I should be Uaching," &c. 

Present-Petfeet. 

198. The Preseni'Perfeet denotes the possibility or liberty^ the power or necessity 
of having completed some action ; as, ** I may have written ; " ** he can have 
written ; ** "he must have written." 

Past-Perfect. 

199. a. The Past-Perfect denotes that the agent had the power, lArrty, or in- 
dimationj or was under an obligation to perform some act, but did not ; as, ** He 
mukt have written, but he neglected ; " " He should have spoken more ably on the 
awject, to have accomplished his object." 

h. Sometimes this tense is employed to denote a past contingency i as, "Had 
there been no exertion, there would have been no success." 



Subjunctive Mood, 

The Tenses in the Subjunctive Mood have been fully exhibited under that Mood. 
See 148. c. 

Infinitive Mood, 

SOO. a. The InfiniliTe Mood is sometimes used absolutely as a noun; as, " To 
rise early is conducive to health." 

b. At other times, one verb requires another which is the object of it, to be in 
the Infinitive Mood ; as, " He stuaies to improve.'* 

201. a. The Infinitive Present is employed to denote 
an action contemporary with or subsequent to the time 
implied by the governing verb ; as, " He has consented 
to write ;^ " He appears to be'* 

b. The Infinitive Perfect denotes an action antecedent 
to the time implied by the governing verb ; as, ** He is 
said to have written;'^ "He appears to have been in 
better circumstances." 

Participles, 

203. The observations in Lesson 28. No. 164. to 175. will have exhibited the true 
Import and application of the Participles and Participial Nouns. It may not. per- 
haps, be unnecessary to repeat the caution given in lti8. e— Not to confound the 
aorideed form of the Present Passive Participle for the Perfect Active Participle. 
The Perfect Active Participle is never used alone, but is always attached to some 
auxiliary, and thus forming part of the verb. In the phrases, *' Beloved by his 
parents;" ** honoured hy his friends;" '^wiitten with care;" the words beloved^ 
kpnovred. written, are merely abridged fonns of the Present Passive Participle, 
being leLtved, beihg honoured, being trrif'rn ; and, if translated into LttUni woulfli 
assume the psissive form, amatus, honvrdtnSf sci (ptus. 
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AN EXPLANATION OP THE ATJXILIART VERBS. 

Lesson 34. 

903. a. The words which, in Engliih, are chieflv employed in forming the moods 
«nd tenses of other verbs, are denominated atucUiary or helpiw verbs* Tltey are 
follow*^ by their principal verbs without the prefix to / as, " xou may go ; " and 
not ** yoa mav to go.'* The Auxiliaries were originally principal verbs, and, though 
some few of them still retain that character, along with that of auxiliaries, yet they 
have, in general, lost much of their original import, and become mere sign» of mood 
and tense. Thus, shall signified originally owe ; but, " I shall write " does not 
DOW signify I^e to writer but merely intimates sl future act. Again, when I ask 
whether you can lend me a sum of money, and you reply, " I ean^** the verb lend 
is evidently understood. Not so with the verb« considered as principal. Thus, 
when I say, " I write," ** I walk," the sense or qffirtnation is complete, without the 
use of another verb. 

b. The verbs which, in English, are considered as alwavs auxiliary to others, are 
moff, might f can, could, shall, should, would, and must; those which are' sometimes 
auxiliaries, and sometimes principal verbs, are do, be, have, will. 

Auxiliaries used in the Indicative Mood, 

204. Do, past did^ denote action; and, used as auxiliaries, mark the emphatic 
form of the verb ; as, **l do teach ;" " I did teach." They are generally used in 
negative and interrogative sentences ; as, '^ I do not fear ;" " Did he hear ?" They 
sometimes supply the place of another verb, and make the repetition of it, in the 
same or in a subsequent sentence, unnecessary; as, " You attend not to your studies, 
as he does,*' that is, " as he attends.*' In the 2nd and 3rd Person singular, dost 
Mad does are used when the verb is auxUiaryt and dttfA in the solemn style ; doest, 
doeth and does, when the verb is principal. 

205. Am, past was, denote existence. 

206. Have, past had, signify possession, and, used as auxiliary verbs, mark the 
time of a verb, have denoting that the action is Just finished, as, *' I have virritten 
the letter ;'* and had denoting that some interval had elapsed since it was com- 
pleted ; as, ** I had finished the business before he arrived." 

207. Shan (its past should is a conditional sign) properly signifies du^ or obl^a- 
tion, and hence is used to denote futurity. For, as the execution of a command 
must be posterior to the command itself, so, by a natural transition, this word, 
significant of present duty, came to be a note off^ure time. 

208. Wtll (its past would is a conditional sign) denotes volition or intention, and 
is also used as a sign of futurity j as, *' I will come." 

Of the proper use of Shall and W^, 

209. a. In Affirmative sentences, shall^ in the first i^r- 
eon^ foretells; as, ^^1 shall go;" in the second and third 
persons, it promises, commands, ox threatens; as, "You 
shall be rewarded ;'* " Thou shalt not steal ;" " He shaU 
die." 

b. Will, in the first person, intimates a promise or de- 
termination; as, "I will go ;** in the second and third 
persons it only foretells, as, "You will die ;" " They will 
dine with us to-morrow." 

e. The appropriate application of shall and will may be thus shown : -. 
Simple Futurity. 

1 . I shall, 2. thou wat, 3. he wiU. We shaU, you wiU, they wiU. 

Determination. 

7. / u^Af/, (Command). 2. thou shalt, 3. he shall. We w&l, you ahall, they shall. 
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a. When the ietermimaikm of the nominatiye ii intended to be expressed. vn'B 
most be employed tbroagh all the persons, as, ** I vfiU go ;" ** Yon vt« not study :" 
*• He wOt not be obedient," that is, " he is not vrilimg to be obedient" 

e. When the $eamd and third persons are represented as the subjects of their 
own expressions or their own thoughts, shall foretells, as in the first person, as, 
** He says he shall be a loser by this bargain ;" ** Do you aoroose you shall go ?" 
Will, in these instances, promises, as in the first person ; as, ** Vou say you wiil be 
preeent ;" ** He says he will attend to the buslnesa." 

/. In Jnterrogattfte sentences, shall and toUl have, in general, a meaning the very 
rererse of what they hare in affirmative sentences. Shall, used interrogatively, in 
the first, second, and third persons, refers to another^ s will ; thus, ** Shall I go ?" 
signifies, ** Will yom permii me to go ?" So also, ** Shall you go ?" " Shall he 

R?" Bat faistead of ** Shall yon go ?" it Is more common to say, ** Aro you ai- 
red to go ?" or, ** Are you to go ?" Will, used interrogatively, in the second 
md third persons, denotes volUUm or determination in the nominative ; as, ** W&l 
yon go ?'' ** Wm he go V* Will is seldom, if ever, used interrogatively in the 
first person. 

g. When the verb is fai the Subjunctive Mood, the meaning of shall and vfill 
niMergoes some alteration ; thus, '* He shall proceed," expresses a command, but, 
** If he shall proceed," expresses a mere ftiture contingeucr. Sometimes also, 
these auxiliaries are interchanged in the Indicative and Subjunctive Moods, to 
eonver the same meaning of the auxiliary ; thus, ** He wHl not return," denotes 
foretelling ; ** If he shall not return," denotes a mere ftiture c(mtingency. 

Auxiliaries used in the Potential Mood, 

210. In English, the words may, might, can, could, 
should, would, must, may be r^arded as alwa3r8 signs of 
the PoterUial Mood. But when these words express 
permission, power, duty, &c. as actually existing states or 
conditi(^8, then, they must be regarded, in translation, as 
independent indicative verbs governing the subsequent 
verb in the infinitive Mood. 

Sll. a. Half (past might) expresses liberty, permission^ or possibility ; as, " He 
*May if he pleases ;" "* He might if he pleased ;" *' It may rain to-morrow ;" ** It 
have rained during the night." 



h. May sometimes implies a woish s as, ** May he come," that is, I toish he would 
come* 

e. Maiy following ihai denotes purpose ; as, ** He studies thai he may improve;" 
** He studied that he might improve. ' 

d. May refers to a present or a future time ; might to what is past ; thus, " What 
wilt thou that I do unto thee ? The blind man said unto him, Lord, that I might 
receive my sight," should be *' im^ receive." 

812. Can (past eouUL) expresses possibility or power ; as, " Can storied urn recall 
the parted breath ?" ^* He can write." 

213. a. Should (past tense of shall) expresses duty^ supposition, and future con- 
Ongeneyj as, " I should write ;" ** If 1 should write.''^ " You promised that he 
should YiAtUM," 

b. Should is sometimes employed to express a diffidence in the speaker, or a 
slight assertion ; as, *• I should thinly it would be better to decline ;" that is, ** I am 
Inclined to think," &c 

214. a. Would, in the first person, implies inclination or willingness ; as, *' I 
would study if I couid ;" in the second and third persons it simply foretells ; as, 
** Tou would be delighted to hear his recital ;" ** His power wotUd be increased." 

b. The same diflference of meaning prevails between should and would when 
used to denote futurity, as between shall and wUl. 

c. Would frequently implies simple volition ; as, *' They were invited, but they 
would not come j" that is, they were unioiUing, noluerunt. , 
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d. Would sometimes expresses a wish or prayer s sa, " Would to God,'* that is, 
** I'wish that God," &c. 

e. Would sometimes expresses a habit; as, " He would frequently indulge in 
sucti meditations." 

215. Must denotes present necessity ; as, ** We must speak the truth.** 

• 216. Ought signifies duty or ohUgation^ and is not an auxiliary but a principal 
Terb, governing another verb in the infinitive mood ; as, " You ought to obey your 
teachers." 

Present duty is denoted by ougtUs past, hj ougM to have s as, **You ought to 
read ;" '* You oug^ to have read.'^ 

217. Let is sometimes, but improperly, considered an auxiliary ; it is always a 

Principal verb, implying permission^ and governing the following verb in the 
afinitive ; as, '* Let me go ;" that is, permit me to go. 



Connection of Dependent Tenses, 

218. In sentences dependent on another, when the 
auxiliaries are to be employed, may and can are used 
when the verb of the principal sentence is in the present^ 
futurCj or perfect Indicative; and mighty could, would, 
should, when the leading verb is in the past tense ; as, 

He writes when he can ; He will write when he can. 

He ha^ written that he may come. 

He wrote when he could; He wrote that he might come. 
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IRBEGULAB VEHBa 

Lessons 35, 36, 37. 

219. An Irregular verb is one that does not form its 
past tense and perfect participle by the addition of d or 
«rfto the Present; as, Present, arise; Past, arose; Per- 
fect Participle, arisen, 

a. As the great majority of modem Englfsh verbs form their Past Tense and 
Perfect Participle by the addition o( d or ed to the Present, all verbs deviating 
firom this rule are propprly styled Irrfgulars. But, by some recent writers, the 
formation of the Past Tense and Perfect Participle effected by the change of the 
radical letters of the verb has been termed the strong cor^fugationt in contradis- 
tinction to the common term of Irregular; while thfe modem regular mode formed 
l^ 0tf, has been called the weak conjugation. Such an alteration from the received 
nomenclature has no advantage to recommend its adoption. 

b. Several grammarians have divided the Irregulars into classes according to the 
formation of the Preterite and Pariiciple ; but the alphabetical arrangement is, on 
the whole, preferable, as the various irregularities are by this means easily lodged 
in the memory, and a ready reference afforded whenever necessary. 

c. Ed after verbs ending in ch^ ck^ p, sk, x, and ss, though pronounced as /, must 
always be written in full ; as, in preached, attacked, heaped, hushed, taxed, crossed. 
In many instances ed is sounded In full ; as, in contended; but in others it is com- 
pressea ; as, in honoured, sounded as if written hon-our^d. 

d. The nature of our language, together with the accent and pronunciation of it. 
Incline us to contract even all our Regular Verbs ; thus, loved, turned, are commonly 
pronounced as monosyllables, the e remaining silent. The second person also, 
which was originally in three syllables, lovedest, tumedest, has become a dissyllable; 
lovedst, tumedst. These contractions arise frum the custom of throwing the accent, 
as much as possible, on the first syllable of a word ; the other syllables, being con- 
sequently pronounced in a lower tone, and with more rapidity and indistinctness, 
are often either wholly dropped or blended with one another. 

Sometimes, also, the word which arises from a regular change does not sound 
easily or agreeably ; or, sometimes, by the rapiditv of our pronunciation, the vowels 
are either shortened or lost, and the consonants thus thrown together do not easily 
coalesce with one another; they are, tnerefore, changed into others of the same 
organ or of a kindred species. This occasions a farther deviation from the regular 
form ; thus, loveth, turneth, are contracted into lov'th, tum'th j and these, for easier 
pronunciation, become loves, turns. 

Some verbs ending in II admit the change of ed into t, dropping also one of the 
double letters ; as dwell, dwelt ; spill, spilt. Some which end in /, n, or p, alter a 
diphthong or double vowel, frequently admit a similar change, at the same time 
either shortening the diphthong or changing it into a single short vowel ; as, deal, 
dSali; mean, miSant ; i\eep,stipt} because d, af^er a short vowel, does not easily 
coalesce with the preceding consonant. Such as end in ve, change ve into /; as, 
bereave, bereft j because v, after a short vowel, will not readily coalesce with t. 

e. Some verbs ending in d or < have t^e Present and Past tenses and Perfect Par- 
ticiple alike ; as, shed, shed, shed ; burst, burst, burst. These are contractions from 
shtked, bursted, on account of the disagreeable sound of ed after d or t. 

f. Others have the Past tense and Perfect Participle the same, but varying from 
the Present by shortening the diphthong, or changing the d into t ; as, lead, ted, led; 
lend lent, lent. Others, not ending in d or t, are formed by contraction ; as, have, 
had, for haved; make, made, for maked. Others have the Present and Past 
tenses and Perfect Participle all different , as. Arise, arose, arisen. 

g. The e of the Present tense is sometimes preserved for the sake of distinction * 
thus, we write, singeing from singe, to diiitingui^h it from singing, the participle of 
sing. le final, in the Present, is changed into y in the Participle ; thus, dying from 
die; but dye, to tinge, makes dyeing. 
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220. A List of the Irregular Verbs, 



Present 



Past 



Perf. Part 



Abide, 


abode. 


abode. 


Am, 


was, 


been. 


Arise, 


^aoBfi, 


arisen. 


Awake, 


awoke, awaked, 


awaked. 


JBear, to bring forth, bore, bare, 
\ Bf&tttocarry, austainf bore, 


bom. 


borpe. 


Kan it bor» for labour. We hare borne the heat of the day ; hare bortu a 


beayy burdeii. 






Beat, 


beat, 


beaten, beat. 


Begin, 


began. 


begun. 


Behold, 


beheld, 


beheld, (beholden as an 
adject.) 


Bend, 


bent. 


bent 


Bereave, 


bereft, bereaved. 


bereft, bereaved. 


Beseech, 


besought. 


besought. 


Bid,/or«, 
Bind, UR, 


bid, bSde, 


bidden, bid. 


bound. 


bound. 


Bite, 


bit,(2.per8.bitfe«f)» 


bitten, bit. 


Bleed, 


bled, (2. pers. bled^^O ^1^* 


Blow, 


blew. 


blown. 


BrdUE, 


broke. 


broken. 


Breed, 


bred, (2. pers. hreddeaf) bred. 


Bring, 


brought, 


brought. 


Baild,r€^ 


built. 


built 


Burst, 


burst. 


burst. 


Bay, 


bought. 


bought. 


Cast, 


cast. 


cast. 


Catdi, 


caught, 


caught 


Chide, 


chi^ (2. pers. chiddesf) chidden, chid. 


Choose, 


chose, 


chosen. ' 


r Cleave, to adhere. 


cleaved, clave, 


cleaved. 


1 Cleave, to split. 


clove or deft, 


oloven, deft. 


Ciing, 


clung, 


clung. 


Clothe, 


clothed. 


clothed, clad. 


Come, be, ooer. 


came. 


come^ 


Cost, 


cost. 


cost. 


Creep, 


crep^ 


crept 


Crow, 


crowed, crew, 


crowed. 


Cut, 


cut, (2. pers. cviUest) 


cut 



a. Compound verbs (except vfehome and Mkoee, which are regular) are con- 
jugated Uke their simples, by prefixing the syllables appended to them ; as,/orMtf, 
Jdrbade,forbidden, 

b. Monosyllables (see 49) ending with a tingle consonant after a ting^ vowel, 
and also words accented on the lant sellable, double the final consonant upon 
assuming an additional syllable beginning with a vowel ; as, Mf, bittestj begin, 
li^ianer. 



Jn 


regular Verbs.'] 


mYMOUOQiY. 




Present 


Past 


Per/ Part. 


'Dare, to venture^ 


dnrst 


dared« 


' Dare, to chaOmge^ dared, 


dared {regular.) 


Deal, 


dealt. 


dealt 


Big, 


dug, (dugjfwO 


dug. 


Do, mt9, tm. 


aid,(did<t) 


done. 


Draw, urt^ 


drew. 


drawn. 


Drink, 


drank, 


drank. 


Drive, 


droye. 


driven. 


Dwell, 


dwelt. 


dwelt. 


Eat, 


ate. 


eaten. 


Fall,fte, 


fell. 


fallen. 


Feed, 


fed,(fed<feiO 


fed. 


Fed, 


felt. 


felt. 


Fight, 


fbnght. 


fought 


Find, 


foond. 


found. 


'Yi&^ficfm danger. 


fled, (fldd<2esO 


fled. 


' Fly, 08 a bird. 


flew. 


flown. 


F15w, M water. 


flowed. 


flowed (regular,) 


Fling, 


flung. 


flung. 


Forbear, 


forbore. 


forborne. 


Forsake, 


forsool^ 


forsaken. 


Freeze, 


froze. 


frozen. 


Get, be, for. 


got, {goMest) 


gotc 


Gild, 


gilt^ 


gilt. 


Gird, be. 


girt, girded, 


girt, girded. 


Give, for, mis. 


gave. 


given. 


Go, 


went. 


gone. 


Graye, en. 


graved. 


graven, graved. 


Grind, 


ground. 


ground. 


Grow, 


grew, 
had. 


grown. 


Have, 


had. 




rHaug, on a peg, pin, hung. 
Hang, to take away hanged. 


hung. 


« 


hanged {regular,) 




L life. 






The robber W8i hanged 


[/ the room was hung with tapestry ; I have Atn^ 


on the nail. 






Hear, 


hSard, 


heard. 


Hew, 


hewed. 


hewn, hewed. 


Hide, 


hid, QAMest) 


hidden, hid 


Hit, 


hit, (hitiesO 


hit 


Hold, be, loiA, 


held. 


held. 


Hurt, • 


hurt. 


hurt 


Keep, 


kept. 


kept 


Kneel, 


knelt. 


knelt 


Knit, 


knit, knitted. 


knit, knitted. 


S 


[now. 


knew. 


known. 
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c. Gotten li nearly obsolete, but its compoundybf^otfm is frequently used. 
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Present, 
Lade, to load. 



1 



Past 
laded, 



Per/, Part 

laden. (This verb is less 

used than load»') 
laded (regular.") 



Lade, to throw out laded, 

wcUer, 
^Load, loaded, laden, loaded. 

Lay,(tr,) to place, to laid. Pre*. Part, laying, laid. 

put, 
JAe,(vDt.)toUedown, lay. Pre*. Part lying, lain. 

to repose, 
lie, (int.) to speak lied, Pres, Part lying, lied {regular. 

foMy, 

Lay^ (tr.) to place ; The mother lay$ the child in bed ; she laid it In the bed ; she 
has laid it ; it is laid in the bed. 

Lie, to lie down ; He lies too long in bed; he lay yesterday too long ; he has laim 
too long this morning ; he is lyir^ too long. 

Irf'e, to speak falsely 4 He tfes, is lyings i^elied; he has lied so frequently that 
no one beueres him. 



led, Qeddest) 

left, 

lent, 

let, Qettest) 

lighted, lit. 



Lead, mis. 

Leave, 

licnd. 

Let, 

Light, 

5 Lose, to suffer toss, lost, 

I Loose, to untie loosed. 

Make, made. 

Mean, mSant, 

Meet, met, (met^e^) 

M5w, mowed. 

Pay, re, paid, 

fPen, to coop up, en' pent, 
•< close, 

I Pen, to lorite, penned. 



Put, 

Bead, 

Bend, 

Bid, 

Bide, 

Bing, 

Bise, a, 

Bive, 

Bot, 

Bun, 

Saw, 

Say, 

See, 

Seek, 

Sell, 



put, (fittest) 

rSad, 

rent, 

rid, (riddest) 

rode, 

rang d^ rung, 

rose, 

rived, 

rotted, 

ran, (ranne«Q 

sawed, 

said, 

saw, 

sought, 

sol^ 



led. 

left. 

lent. 

let. 

lighted, lit. 

lost. 

loosed (regular.) 

made. • 

mSant. 

met. 

m5wn, mowed. 

paid. 

pent. 

penned (regular.) 

put. 

r?ad. 

rent 

rid. 

ridden, rode. 

rung. 

risen. 

riven. 

rotten, rotted. 

run. 

sawn. « 

said. 

seen. 

sought. 

sold. 



d. When the past tense ends in ang or tcng, ang is preferable, in order to distin- 
guish it from the perfect participle. 



Lrtg^ Vfrh..-\ 


ETYUOLOGT. 




FrfM. 


Patt. 


Pirf.Fart. 


Send. 


sent. 


sent 


fSet,(tr.)topia». 


set,(«tte«) 


set 


1Sit,{iirt.)»ra(i5»n,sM,CBaU«0 


sat 


Shske, 


shook. 


shaken. 


8h.pe,»«, 


shaped. 


shaped, shapen. 


Shave, 


shaved. 


shared, shaven. 


Shear. 


ahparcd. 


shorn. 


Shed, 


shed, Isheidtsej 


shed. 


Shine, 


shCne, 


shdne. 


Shoe, 


shod, ehodiJeO 


shod. 


Shoot, 


Bhot, (ahotfuf) 


shoL 


SbowVdiw, 


■bowed, shewed. 


shown, Bhewtt. 


Shred, 


Bhrad. (shredifaif) 


shred. 


Shrink, 


shrank, shrank. 


shrunk. 


Shnt, 


shnt, (shuttesO 


shut. 


Sh,^. 


sang, sung. 


sung. 


Sink, 


sank, sunk. 


sunk. 


SUy, 


Blew, 


slain. 


Sleep, 


slept. 


slept 


Slide, 


slid, (shdiJeil) 


slidden. 


Sling, 


£!;-• 




Slink, 


slunk. 


Slii, 


slit, (sliUMt) 


sHtsHtted. 


Smite, 


smote. 


smitten. 


■ Sot, a leatter itedt. sowed, 


sown. 


■ Sew, to «[ifcA mrt 


a sewed. 


sewed (regalnr.-) 


. »«rffe. 






Speak, 


spoke, spake, 


spoken. 


Speed, 


sped, (spedrfwi) 


sped. 


Spell, 


spelled, (spelt) 


speUed (speU.) 


Spend, ««, 


spent, 


spent 


SpiU, 


spilt, 


spilt 


Spin. 


span, span. 


spun. 


Spit, to Atoio oii( apaMpit, (spstttjO 




sU^' 


B spitted. 


spitted (rsyuiu-.) 


split, CspUttot) 


split 


Spread, 




sprfad. 


Spring, 


sprang, sprung. 


sprung. 


Stand, »i(ft, 


Stood, 


stood. 


Steal, 


stole, 


stolen. 


Stick, 


Btnck, 


stock. 


Sting, 


stnng. 


atnng. 


Slink, 


stank, stnnk. 


Mnnk. 


Stride, 


strode. Bind, 


stridden. 


Strike. 


struck. 


struck, stricken. 


String, 


strung. 


strung. 


Stnve, 


strove, 


striven. 


etrow or Strtw, 


strowod or strewed. 


fBtrowO, itrowoJ 
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Ptrf' PotL 



Swi 



Sir&tt, 


•w&tt, (swesteiO 


swSatt 


Sirecm 


swepc. 


sw^qit. 


Swefl, 


swelled. 


8woUen,8W 


Swim, 




swum. 


Swing, 


swimg, 


swung. 


Tflke,6<vm, 


took. 


taken. 


Teadi, 


tang^ 


tangfaL 


Teir,«, 


tore. 


torn. 


Ten, 


t^ 


told. 


Think, 


ttiong^ 


thooght. 


Thrire, 


throve. 


drnven. 


Throw, 


threw. 


thrown. 


Thnut, 


dunst. 


thmst 


Tread, 


trod, (trodife>0 


trodden. 


Wax, 




waxed, waxen. 


Vfear, 


wore. 


worn. 


Weave, 


wove. 


woTen. 


Weep, 


wept, 


wept 


fWetftomoislen^ 
iWhet, to sharpen. 


wet, (weUed) 


wet. 


whetted. 


whetted (regtJar.) 


Win, 


wcm. 


won. 


Wind, 


wdund. 


wdfind. 


Work, 


worked, wrought^ 


worked, wzonght. 


Wring, 


wrong, 


¥mmg. 


Write, 


wrote^ 


written. 



e. TboM past taiaM«idperfiBcti«rtid|ri«wliidiat« the fintiiientioDed.ai«flM 
mott eligible. Obtolete words and such at are vsed ooly by the Tulgar, are oaaittei. 
Such are wrea^tn, drunken^ kobaen^imtta^ botmden, &c. ; and swamg, wrong, tliaUst 
ttrawedt gai, brake, tare, nfmre, &c. Sereral past tenses are contained in theautko- 
rised translation of the Bttle, which are now obsolete in good coDTeraatlmi. 

/. In the preceding list, sereral Regular r^bs are inserted, to show the dilEwaMa 
between them and otliers qtelled and pronounced tlie same. 



Vg. It is recommended, that the oupU be tanght to oonjugatesooaeof the Irtegslv 
erbs tbroughont, that he voxs thus perceire tlie diilSerenoe lietween the Regular 
and Irregular. 



6. ADVKRBa 



L&S60K 38. 

221. An Adverb modifies the meaning of a verby an 
adjective, or another adverb ; as, ^' He writes correcUy ;** 
" A remarkably diligent boy^" ** He speaks yeryjltienify,* 

a. An adverb is added to a verb to denote the numner of the action, or some cir- 
cumstance respecting it ; as, '* He writes eorreetly :*' — to an adjective, to dniote 
some modification of the ouality ; as, " A truly excellent scholar :"— to an adoerb, 
to denote iome degree of the modification of an action ; as, ** He speaks veiy 
fluently." 

b. An adterb may generally be known by its answering to the question. Bow f 
teJ^em^ orwkere t thus, ** He acted wMy ; " " Row did he act ?" Answer, " Noblgi'* 
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the word nMy is therefore an adrerb. ** He read the paper UUelyf* '* When did he 
read the paper ?'* Answer, *' Laiely.** " It went tqnoardt ;*' *'Wkere did it go ?" 
Answer, ** Upwards.** 

e. The circumstances of the action expressed by moods and tenses, are of a nature 
too general to be sufficient of themselres for the purposes of communication. It it 
often necessary, therefore, £o be much more particular in ascertaining both the 
time, manner, and place of an action. One Important object of the adrerb is to ac- 
complish these ends. Thus, we may say an action was done latel^^ long ago j or, it 
is to be done now, immediately; or, it inll be done heretAer: or, it will be repeated 
Q^ten, uUom, daily ^ once, twice^ ftc. So, we may say that n was done keret there, 
tftmder; it was well or ill done. 

d. Adrerbs, in general, are abbrerlations of two or more words: thus, bravebr, 
or, ** in a brave manner,*' is derived firom brave-like^ wisely flrom wise-Uke, hap^my 
fktnn happy-like. Adverbs therefore express, in one word, wliat would otherwise 
require two or more words ; thus, here, there, denote in this place, m that jrface } 
h&her, thither, to this place, to that place ; hence, thence, flrom this place, jVom that 
place. 

8SS. Adrerbs are dirided into sereral classes, of which the following are the 
principal:— ^/Tlrmatftm; as. Certainly, doubtless, indeed, really, rerily, sorely, 
truly, undoubtedly, yea, yes. — Comparison ; as, Alike, better, best, less, least, more, 
most, rery, too, worse, worst. — Conjunction j as. Together, generally, universally. 
— Contingencei as, Peradventure, perchance, .perhaps, jpossibly. — Dt^^cf/ as. 
Almost, nearly, less, \esaX,.^Exidantaktn ; as. Namely. — Gradation; as. Scarcely, 
Ymx^j. -^ Ifiference ; as. Consequently, hence, therefore, wherefore.— ih/^rro^a- 
tian: as. How, whv, wherefore ; how is also sometimes an adrerb of Manner or 
Exclamation. — Likeness or Equality; as. So, thus, as, equally. — Vnlikeness or 
Inequality; as. Else, otherwise— Manner or Quality; as. Foolishly, justly, quickly, 
slowly, unjustly, wisely, &c. Adrerbs of this kind are the most numerous, and are 
cenerally formed by adding /y to an adjectire, as, bad, bBdty; or by changing le 
into ly,*M, able, tJxy. — Abrerbs of Negation are, Nay, no. not, not at all.— ATtim- 
ber; as. Once, twice, thrice. — Order; as. First, secondly, thirdly, fourthly, ftc, 
finally, lastly. — Place ; as, Abore, below, anywhere, bacawards, iipwards, down- 
wards, homewards, elsewhere, forward, hence, thence, whence, here, there, where, 
herein, therein, wherein, hither, thither, whither, near, fa.r. — Pr^erenee ; as. 
Chiefly, especially, rather. •^ Quantity; as, Abundantly, copiously, enough, suffi- 
ciently, much. — Separation ; as. Apart, separately, asunder, off. — Time ; as. Now, 
already, before, heretofore, hitherto, latelv, long ago, by and by, henceforth, hence- 
forwards, hereafter, immediately, instantly, not yet, presently, afterwards, again, 
ahrays, when, then, daily, ever, never, hourly, monthly, oft, often, oftentimes, oft- 
times, sometime, seldom, rarely, still, yet. 

a. To-day, to-morrow, and yesterday, are properly notms, though frequently in- 
cluded onder adverbs. 

h. Ifany adverbs are formed by a combination of a preposition and the adverbs of 
place, here, there, and where ; as, hereof, thereof, whereof, hitherto, thereto, here- 
oy, thereby, whereby, herewith, therewith, herein, therdn, wherein, &c. Some 
are composed of nouns, and the letter a used Instead ot at, on, kc, as, aside, 
tftbirst, ahead, abroad, ashore, aground, afloat, ftc. 

e. The adverbs here, there, where, when prefixed to prepositions, have the 
nature of pronouns ; as, hereby {jby this), herein {in this), herewith, thereby, 
whereby, &c. 

d. An adverbial phrase consists of two or more words taken together ; as, by^ 
amd-by, now and then, in general, now-a-days, at length, not at all, &c. 

. 223. Most adverbs ending in /y may be compared by 
prefixing more and most; less and least; as, wisely, more 
wisely, most wisely; less culpably, least culpably. A 
few adverbs are compared by adding er and est; ss, soon, 
wooHer, soonest; often, oftener, oftenest; forth, further^ 
furthest 

a. Some words are used sometimes as a4feetftfes and sometimes as adverbs; as, 
Jess, least, more, most, &c. They are adjectives when tbey qualify nouns; and 
adverbs, when they qualify verbs, adjectives, or adverbs. 
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7. PREPOSITIONS. 

Lesson 39. 

224 A Preposition is a word placed before nouns and 
pronouns, to show the relation (of position, motion, agency, 
instrumentality, &c.) which they bear to each other, or 
to some verb ; as, " He went from London to Leeds ;" 
** They are instructed hy him." 

a. '* He went i^om London to Leeds ;" here, /rom points out the place of com- 
«aencement, and to that of termination. " They are instructed hy him ;" here, hy 
Ahows the relation that they have to Aim; the word him denotes the agent, the 
instructor. 

h. The term preposition is derived from prae, before, and pono, to put. 

225. The Prepositions in most common use are the 
■following : — 

About, above, according to, across, after, against, along, 
amid, amidst, among, amongst, around, at, athwart; 
Before, behind, below, beneath, beside, between, betwixt, 
beyond, by; Concerning; Down, during ; Except, except- 
ing ; For, from ; In, into, instead of; Near, nigh ; Of 
on, upon, over, out of; Regarding, respecting; Save, 
since ; Through, throughout, to, touching, towards ; Under, 
underneath, unto, up; With, within, without, 

a. The principal use of prepositions in English is, to express those relatiam 
which, in some languages, are chiefly denoted by cases or the terminations of the 
noun. The relation implied must always determine what particular preposition 
should be employed. 

b. Prepositions were originally either nouns or verbs, and they still retain mudi 
of their original import. Thev were at first emploved to denote the relations of 
place ; but, in the progress of language, they have been applied to express other 
relations, which bear some analogy to that of place. Thus as a person standing on 
the top of an eminence is above another who, standing at the bottom of it, is under 
him ; hence, above and tatder distinctly express the relation which one place has 



to another. In like manner, as a king, by the superiority of his station, is of higher 
rank than amr of his subjects, so, by the analogy of his condition to that of a person 
on the top of an eminence, we say that the king is exalted above his subjects, and 



c. Prepositionr govern nouns and pronotms in the objective case ; as. In Leetis, 
to Atm, for tM, with them. When prepositions do not govern nouns and pronouns, 
but are put after verbs, they become adverbs ; as " He rides about ;" '* He dwells 
above." But in some instances, such words form part of the verb, as the words, 
up, on, over, ottt, ia the phrases, "to call up," ** to fall on the enemy "** to give 
over," ♦' to hold out." 

d. A few phrases have the force of prepositions ; such as, out qf^ from below, 
ftom beyond, instead of, &c. 

226. a. Most of the English prepositions are derived from the Saxon ; —the fol- 
lowing is an explanation of the principal : — 

Above means high, overhead ; as, " Above the skies.** 

About signifies limit, boundary ; as, *' The walls about the city ;** *' Those per- 
sons c^Htut John.'* 
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Aaron, from tide to tide ; at, *' He steered acrou the liTer." 

AfteTt b^ind, following ; as, ** One t^fler another.'* 

Again$t, opposite, hostile ; as, ** Oflfences agahut the law.** 

AUrng, ihrou^ the length of, hi the direction of ; as, ** They marched akmg the 
river."^ 

Amidt amidtit in the middle ; as, " The hero amidst dangers." 

Armmgt amongtit mixed with ; as, ** The tares among thi. wheat.'* 

Arotmdf rowMi, about, on erery side of ; as, ** The walls aroumd the city.'* 

Ait nearness, pretence s at, *' The Gaul is at the gatet of Rome." 

Athwart, acrott, wretted, twisted ; as, '* Athwart the glen." 

By was formerly written Ae, and is the imperatire of the Saxon beon, to be. Bfi 
tlgniflet the means, doer, time, and place ; as, *' A man is known by his actions ; ' 
*' All things were made 4y God ;" ** He has visited us hy day and by nirht ;" " By 
the rirers of Baliylon we sat down." By is freouently joined with other vord« : 
In this case, however, it assumes the old form, bej at, in becamse^ b^ore^ beMttdt 
keiow, beneath, beside, between, beyond ;— 



(conjunction), by the caute, the caute it. 

Br/br«, tignifiet advancement, priority (jby the fore, be it fore part) ; as 
** John it bi;fore Chariet." 

BeMmdt in the rear {Jby the hind, be it hind part) ; as, *' The guard behind the 
coach.'* 

Beiow, inferior or lower position (by the low, be it low) } as, **> Below the 
moon.** 

Beneath, lower (by the neath^ be it neath, or iow) ; at, **To place a cushion 
beneath one.'* 

Beside, near (by the side, be it side) ; as, ** Beside the waters^** 

Between, betwixt (fly the twain, be they twain, or two) ; at, *^ York is be- 
tween London and Edmburgh." 

AwomT, passed, gone by (Jby theyond, be it yond, or pqssf4)i as, " India be^ 
.jfomftfae Oanget.*'^ 



Concerning, relating to; at, ** I wrote to you coneemhig that matter.** 

Dmring, continuing, latting ; as, ^ During the space of a year." 

Eseept, excluded ; at, ** All were involved eecept eae*" 

For, caute, object, substitute ; as, *' I cannot go for want of tfane ;** ** He hat 
done to moch/or you ;'* ** An attorney it employed to act /or his client.** 

From, commencement or source, distance ; at, ** ^^vm the beginning to the end ;" 
" That be Urfrom me.'* 

In, enclosed, the state, time, or manner ; as, ** He is ^ the house ;" ** He is tit 
health t** ** He was bom in 1800" 

Into denotes entrance, and is used afl|fer verbs which imply motion ; as, '^ He re- 
tired into the country.** In is used when motion or rest in a place it tignifled ; as, 
** He it walking in the garden." 

Near, n^h, f4>proximatioa ; aa, *>' Ha it iMor- the city ** 

C{f, pottetsion, effect or cowequence, source, privation ; at, ** The house of 
Thomas ;** ** The father of the child ;** ** The productions qf wisdom ;" *' The lost 
i^the th^** 

On, npon, tupport ; as, " He tat on a rock.*' 

(her, higher ; at, '*> The heavent oper our headt.** 

Throtigh (iVom thmrh, a door), passage, means ; at, ** Water ^rongh ti)» pipe.**^ 

To or «inJi0 denotes end, act, apd is opposed to from ; at,. " He rode fhfm Leeda 
to York.** 

Toward,,towifrdM,.in a direction to v at, ** It moved toward the city.** 

With, letehig^; at, " A house w^ ayarty-wralLi'*^ thali la, "Joining a. paKy.waU. . 

It 
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JVitkout has an opposite meaning to wi^j i. e. be out. 

b. On, in common conversation, A-equently becomes o* or a*; as, ** o'cloclc ;" 
that is, an the cloclc ; aside, on side ; asleep, on sleep. So also we say, ** He went 
a hunting ;'* " a Hshing ;" &c. ; that is, on hunting, on fishing, or on a hunting 
excursion, &c. In the Bible, we see ** He was a^uageredt*' a loose colloquial 
form current about 200 years ago. 

c. For an explanation of the inseparable prepositioui, see S96, under Derivation. 



8. CONJUNCTIONS. 

Lesson 40. 

227. A Conjunction ^olns words and sentences together ; 
as, '' One and one make two ;" ** He and I must go." 

a. In the phrase, ** One and one make two/' the word and expresses addition ; 
that is, one added to one makes two. In the sentence, " He and 1 must go," the 
word and unites two sentences, and thus avoids an unnecessary repetition ; thus, 
instead of saying, ** He must go,*' ** I must go," we connect the words He, I. as the 
same thing is affirmed of both, namely, must go. Somptimt* s also, coojunctions 
begin sentences after a tall period, showing some relaHon or oonneeUon between 
the sentences in the general tenour of discourse. 



b. Coi^function Is a term deri? ed from eonjungo, to join together. 

228. Conjunctions are divided, in reference to their 
signification, into several classes. 

a» Copulative Conjunctions connect things which are 
to be considered jotW/y; as, And, also, both. 

b. Disjunctive Conjunctions imply diversity, negation^ 
doubt, or opposition ; as, Either^ or, neither^ nor, whether, 
lest, but, yety notwithstanding, nevertheless, though, al' 
though, 

c. The Causal Conjunctions are, because, for, sinee, 
that; the Comparative, than; the Conditional, except, if, 
unless, provided; the Illative, denoting an inference, 
then, therefore, wherefore ; those of Equality are, as, as. 
well as, so* 

d. Compound conjunctions, or conjunctional phrases, are formed of two or mora 
words ; Bi,Js(f, in order that, as thought and also, but also, &c. 

9. INTEEJECTION& 

229. An Interjection expresses a sudden passion or 
emotion of the mind. 

a. The most common interjections are, M! ahaf alack! alas! behold! fie I Jtih! 
ka,ha,ha! hark! hem! histi hailool hum! hush! hwaal indeed! la! to! 01 
oh ! pshaw ! tush I 

b. Intetjeetion is a term derived from the Laitin Inietjectus, wliich denotes lovie-. 
thing thrown in bettoeen two or more objects. 

c. Sometimes verbs, nouns, and adjectives, uttered by way of exclamation, are 
considered as interjections ; as. Bail! heavens! shoekii^[! 



) 
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ON THE DTTERCHANGB OF PARtS OF SPEECH. 

LESfiOK 41. 

230. a. In many instances, the same word, without 
undergoing any alteration informy bt^longs sometimes to 
one part of speech, and sometimes to another. Regard, 
therefore, must always be had to the particular signtfica- 
Hon of the words, since thai must determine to what part 
of speech each belongs* Thus, the word light may be a 
nenn, an adjective, or a verb, according to the sense in 
which it is emp^yed ; as, '* The light (noun) of the sun ; " 
** Light (adj,) rooms ;" " To light (verb) a candle." Some 
words are distinguished by a difference of the accent ; as, 
** The prdduce (noun) of the fields ;" " The fields produce 
(verb) in abundance. 

b. The Hune word must originally have been, both in xignification and use, only 
one part of speech. But, in process of time, it woold be emploved to perform seve- 
ral distinct offices, and hence, according to its import, would be ranked under 
diffisrent parts of speech. 

231. The words which generally occasion a difficulty to 
the young student, in ascertaining to what part of speech 
they respectively bebng, are, asy after, but, for, either, 
neither, however^ muchy more, most, no, save, since, that, 
then, therefore. 

a. At if used, 1st, as a Belalive^ as, *' The terms are as (those, which) follow;" 
ind, as an Adverb^ thus, '* At eloquent at Cecero ;" 3rd, as a Covjuncion, when it 
aerres as a connective ; as, " He wrote at (because) I had requested him." ** At a 
poet, he holds a high rank.** 

5. AfttTf bt^fbrtt above, beneatkt and several other words of the same kind, have 
aometnnes the nature or adverbt ; as, ** They had their reward soon nfter ; " He 
died not long b^oref'* " He dwells above.** But if the nouns time am piace be 
aupplied, they will resume their proper import of prepotAUmt ; as, " He died not 
long before that time.''* 

c. But may be considered, 1st. As a prepotition ; thus, *' None hut (except) a fool 
will say so." This sentence might, however, be resolved into two, thus, " None 
will say so ; but a fool will say so ;*' according to this explanation, the word but 
would, in this instance, preserve its proper nature of a conjunction. 2nd. As a con- 
Jtmction-s as, "William resides in Leeds, but Thomas abroad." But is sometimes 
Improperly used for on/y ; as, " We are but {only) of yesterday." 

d. For is used, 1st. As a nreptttttfon ; as, " He contended /or victory." 2nd. As 
a eonfunction ; as, 1 submitted, for {becaute) it was vain to resist." 

e. EUhett Neither^ are used, Ut, As Adjective Pronounti thus, ** Take either of 
the two books.** 2nd. As Cot^uaciiont ; as, ** Either learn or depart '^ " He 
neUker walked nor rode.** 

/. However is used, 1st. As an adverb ; as, *' To trace the ways of highent agents, 
deemed Aoteevcr wise.'* itnd. As a Conjunction ; as, '* You might, however^ have 
taken a fidrer way." 
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fmwcA i« given, much it required.** tnueh U an a4fectt'vet some word being under- 
stood ; as, ** Where muck grace has been given, much gratitude is required." 

h. No is sometimes an Aeffeetive. thus, ** I have no pap«r;" sometimes an Adverb, 
as, " Were you present ?" " NoJ* 

i. Save is sometimes a Ferb, as, ** He can une us ;** and sometimes a Prepori- 
Hon, as, " All were present, save John.** 

J. Since is somethnes a Cof^function ; as, *' Since we must part, let us do it peace- 
ably.*' 2ndly. A Preposition / as, ** I have not seen him Hnee that time.** 3rdly. 
An Adverb i as, " Our friendship commenced long since.** 

k. That \MeWtket 9^ RelaUve, 9Xi Adie^tvePronoun^ or 9i,Co94wtcliom* Seel 19. «, 
imder Pronouns. 

/. Then is sometimes an Adverb, as, " He arrived /Afis, and not before {** some- 
times a Coi^unctiony as, ** I rest, Mm, (ther^>Mre) upon this argument.** 

m. Ther^ore is an Adverb when, without joining sentences, it follows the words, 
and, if, since, ftc., and gives only the sense of /br that reason i but when it gives 
that sense, and also connects, it is a Cot^msction, as, " He is good, tkertifbreieoi^.) 
he is happy." ** He Is good, and tkerefore (otfv.) he is happy.** 
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IIL DERIVATION. 

Lemons 42, 43. 

232. Derivation is that part of Etymology which treats 
of the origin and primary signification of words. 

233. Words are either Primitive or Derivative. 

a. A Primitive or radical word is not derived from 
another word in the language ; as, art, kindy wise, 

b. A Derivative word is one that is formed from a 
primitive, either hy prefixing or annexing a syllable or 
syllables ; as, unjust from just ; artful from art ; kindness 
from kind. 

234. The primitive words of a language are always few 
in comparison with the total amount of its vocabulary. 

235. The iwe of deriratlves ariiei from the natural dicpotitfon in man to alter and 
nodliy word* already in existence, rather than invent sounds altogether arbitrary, 
to expreu such new ideM as the enlargement of his knowledge suggests. 

1. mSTOBY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

236. Of the pbikcipal Migrations i^o Europe. — 
The Migrations from the East which have been the prin- 
cipal means of peopling the continent of Europe as well 
as its islands, are, according to Dr. Bosworth and other 
distinguished philologists, the Cdticy Gothic^ and iS'c/a- 
voittan. 

237. The CeUs^ who, at a remote period, migrated from 
the East, were the first occupants of a considerable portion 
of the West of Europe. From them are derived the fol- 
lowing languages : — 

Celtic^ — whence sprung Ancient Gaulishy Ancient 
Sritisky Ancient Irish. 

238. The Second Great Migration occurred about 700 
years before the Christian era, when the Gothic or Teu- 
tonic tribes, leaving the country between the Euxine and 
Caspian seas, traversed the various countries of Europe, 
and eventually occupied the northern, central, and western 
regions. From the Gothic are derived the following Ian** 

guages : — 

B 3 
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PrtieiL 

Sweir, 
Sweat, 

SwelC* 

Tench, 

Tcir, UK, 

Tdl. 

Think, 

Thrive, 

ThiGw. 

Thnu*. 

TWnd. 

W»x. 

■VVtir, 
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twSre, 




enSat, (gweiXaf) 


BwStt. 


swept. 


swept 


swelled. 


Bwollen, >w 


swam, swum. 




swung, 


swung. 


took. 


Uken. 


t«.gh^ 


ts«ght. 


tore. 




told. 


tSld. 


thonght. 




thro™, 


thriven. 


threw. 


thrown. 


thnut. 


thmn. 


trod, (.tioiferf) 


trodden. 


wised. 


waxed, waxen. 


wcte. 




wow. 




wpt. 




•Ktt, (wvttnt) 




whetted. 


whetted C«j^.) 




woo. 


wi>ind. 


wOuniL 


worked. wTOD£hi, 


woAed. wiooght. 


wrong. 


wmng. 
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Gothic, — whence Anglo^ Saxony Frandc^ MasO' 
Gothic, Cimhric or Old Icelandic, 

239. The third and last stream of population which, 
according to Bos worth, flowed into Europe about the third 
century before Christ, conveyed the Sclavonian or Sar- 
niatian nations. These occnpied Russia, Poland, Eastern 
Prussia, Moravia, Bohemia, and their vicinity. From 
these Sclavonian tribes a third genus of European lan- 
guages arose> as the Rus$ian, Polish, Bohemian, &c. 

With the Sclavonian and the Celtic languages, bow* • 
ever, the English has very little, if any affinity. 

240. The Fourth class of languages which may here be 
noticed, as influencing the southern dialects of Europe 
and supplying hundreds of words to the English, are the 
Greek and Latin. The Greek, now termed Romaic, is, 
in a modified form, still spoken in Modern Greece and the 
islands of the ^gean sea, while Latin forms the parent of 
the French, Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, and Sicilian 
dialects. The Greeks and Latins were a branch of th6 
great Caucasian family which early passed over into 
Greece and Italy. 

241. British and Roman Period.*-^ The earliest ac- 
count of ancieift Britain which has reached modem times 
is that contained in the Fifth Book of the Commentaries 
of Julius Csesar. According to Caesar's description, the 
island was very populous even at that period, about fifty- 
five years before Christ. The maritime regions towards 
the ea^t were occupied by various tribes from ancient 
Belgica, who were very similar to the Gauls in language 
and customs. The interior and western districts were 
possessed by tribes whose origin was involved in ob- 
scurity, but who, perhaps, had emigrated at some distant 
period from the shores of Spain. 

242. When Britain was completely subdued by the vic- 
torious arms of Agricola, in A. d. 85, and annexed to the 
Boman empire as a permanent province, every exertion 
was employed by the Roman governors to instruct the 
Jiritish youth in the language, manners, and civilisation 
of their conquerors. In process of time numerous Latin 
words were incorporated into the Celtic, or language of 
ancient Britain, many of which are still retained io 

modern Welsh. • 
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243. Saxon Pebiod— When the Romans were com- 
pelled finally, in A. d. 448, to withdraw their legions 
from Britain, the Britons were unable to withstand the 
attacks of their northern neighbours, the Picts and Scots, 
In this emergency they were induced to call in to their 
assistance the Jutes^ a piratical tribe occupying the 
northern part of modern Denmark. From that moment 
the independence of Britain received a fatal blow; for^ 
Mrith the exception of the W. and S.W, the country ulti- 
mately became subject to an entirely different race. 

244. Subsequently, extensive settlements were made by 
the Angles and Saxons, tribes from the south of Denmark 
and north of Germany. In 547, a much more numerous 
body of Angles having seized upon various districts be- 
tween the Tweed and the Forth, gradually extended their 
dominion over the whole of the north of England and 
a great portion of the south of Scotland, In this manner 
the Britons were compelled to retreat to the fastnesses 
of Wales, Ck>mwall, and Cumberland, leaving the rest of 
the country to be occupied by the Angles, Saxons, and 
Jutes. All these tribes were kindred in descent, and, 
with some few variations of dialect, spoke the same lan- 
guage. — About the year 686, the country was divided 
into eight kingdoms, called the Saxon Octarchy. 

' 245. As the Jutes, occupying Kent, part of Sussex, 
and the Isle of Wight, formed only an inconsiderable por- 
tion when compared with the Angles and Saxons, the 
people were called Anglo-Saxons, and the country from 
the chief tribe Angle-land^ which was afterwards con. 
tracted into England, 

246. Wherever the Saxons conquered, they substituted 
their own language in the place of the British. The 
districts in which the ancient British continued tlie 
longest to be spoken were — Cumberland, where it was 
spoken in the tenth century ; Cornwall, where it existed 
dll the reign of Elizabeth ; Wales, where it continues to 
be spoken to this day. 

247. The An^lo- Saxon language is, therefore, the mother 
tongue of modem English. 

248. As the Saxons led a life of hardihood and war- 
fare, it is natural to suppose that their language would 
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be, like themselves, hard, rough, and unpolished. Ac- 
cordingly, we find the Saxon and the kindred northern 
languages abounding in consonants, and difficult of ut- 
terance except to a native. They are, however, distin- 
guished for singular vigour and capability of forming a 
vast variety of compounds. 

249. Long after the establishment of the Saxons in this 
island, the language was totally devoid of every species of 
composition^ and of all recognised principles of Ortho* 
graphy and Grammar. The deficiency of an established 
mode of spelling is observable in the various ways in 
which the same word is spelled. The soutid alone appears 
to have formed the guide, and hence the spelling would 
be perpetually varying. 

' 250. About the seventh century the Saxon language 
began to be cultivated, and gradually advanced tiU the 
&cre of Alfred, when it may be said to have received its 
highest polish. The Saxon Alphabet differs from the 
Latin only in a few characters. 

Bosworth mentions the Laws of the Saxon monarchs, 
Charters, and Chronicles before the time of Attielstan, 
the works of Alfred, and the translations of the Grospels, 
as exhibiting the Saxon language in its greatest purity. 

Specimeng of this period will be found in Bo$worth*s Grammar, HarrU(m*t Rlie 
of the Englinh Language, and Web»ter*$ Dictionary. 

251. The following words will shew the connection of 
the, 1. Mseso-Gothic, 2. Saxon, and 3. English languages, 
and the changes which words undergo in the lapse of 
time : — 



I, Maso-Gothic. 2.SaTon. Z. English. 
Bloth, Blod, Blood. 

Hus. Him, House. 

Brothr, Broder, Brother. 

Swister, Swister, Sister. 



I. Mitso-Gothie, 2. Saxon: 5.Englitk, 
Aid. Eald, Old. 

SiWbr, Seolfer, Silver. 

Kaurn, Gom, Com. 

Fisk, Fisc, Fiah. 



252. One feature in Saxon, forming a marked distinc* 
tion between it and the Latin language, is its monosyUabie 
structure. Objects which would in Latin be expressed 
by words of two or three syllables are generally expressed 
in Saxon by monosyllables ; thus, 

Latin. 1. Crinis, 3. Auris, 8. Oculuf, 4. C(*rvix, 5. Follex, 6. Sanguis. 
Saxon. 1. Hair, 2. ear, 3. eye, 4. neck, ff. thumb, 6. blood. 

The same monosyllabic principle, except in words de- 
rived from foreign languages, is very prevalent in modern 
English^ particularly in the structure of our verbs. Thusi 
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we seey hear^ftelj smelly touch; leap^ run, walk, jump; 
stoim^ dive^ nnk^ drawn ; snUte, strike^ pinch ; mourn, sighj 
laughy smUcy &c. 

253, The Anglo-Saxon had, according to some philo- 
logists, six declensions, but Dr. Bosworth has reduced 
these to three. Every noun had, in each number, four 
cases, the Nominative, Grenitive, Dative, and Accusative ; 



as. 



Simg» N. Smith, 
G. Smith-ei* 
D. Smithoe, 
Ac. Smith, 



atmilh. 


Plmr. N. Smith-u, 


fifa tmitk. 


O. Smith-a, 


to a smith. 


D. Smith- um. 


a tmith. 


Ac. Smith-aa, 



tmitks. 
qf smiths, 
to smiths. 

smiths. 



254. The Genders of the Anglo-Saxon were determined 
like the Greek, Latin, and French, not only by the signi' 
Jication but by the termination. In this respect it differed 
materially from modern English. — The Adjectives also 
had variable terminations to correspond with their 
nouns. — The Verbs admitted a greater variety of termi- 
nations than the modem English verb. In the time of 
Chaucer, these had begun to assume much of their pre- 
sent form. 

For a more extended account of this period ~- lee Harriion's ** Rise of the 
Ebglith Language.** 

255. Danish Period. — About the year 900 a. d. several 
words were introduced into the north of England by the 
Danes, who had succeeded in forming settlements in that 
quarter. Gradually, as the power of the Danes increased, 
the peculiarities of the dialect extended to other districts ; 
till, under the reign of the Danish kings, their influence 
became pretty general over the whole country. The 
Dano- Saxon dialect prevailed more or les8, from the year 
900 A. D. to about 1070. 

In addition to several words from Iceland and Den- 
mark, the Danes introduced a kind of structural change 
in many of the Saxon words, by substituting one con' 
sonant for another, by frequently interchanging the 
vowels and by altering or omitting the terminations of 
many of the words. — Awry, earl, girl, gammer, Jlail, are 
words of Danish origin. 

256. NoRBiAN Period, — In the year 1066 a. d. the 
Norman conquest took place, when the property of the 
land and the superior dignities of office were mostly 
transferred from the Saxons to the Normans. William 
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attempted to suppress the Saxon language and introduce 
hiB own. . For the accomplishment of this object, the 
Norman languac^e was employed at court, in all public 
acts and pleadings, and required to be taught in the 
public schools and colleges. Nearly a century, however^ 
transpired before any national change became percep- 
tible in the vernacular language. 

257. The year 1150 is generally assigned as the qN>ch 
at which the Saxon language began that process of trans* 
formation by which it was ultimately changed into 
English. 

The following are the principal alterations effected 
about this period : — 

1. Many Saxon words were displaced by the introduc- 
tion of corresponding French and Latin words. 

2. The orthography/ of many words was contracted, 
and the pronunciation of the vowels and several of the 
consonants was materially mc>dified. 

3. Many terminations^ especially of the nouns and 
verbs, were omitted. 

4. Less inversion and ellipsis, especially in poetry, 
became general. 

258. Li this and in every subsequent period we can 
only, at this distant date, appeal to the best and most 
matured specimens of the language as they appear in 
published documents. The language of the common, nay 
of the middle class, would evidently be much inferior to 
what is exhibited in these extracts. 

Lessons 44, 45. 

259. Early English Period, /rom 1216 a. d. to 1399. 
— From the commencement of the reign of Henry IIL in 
1216 to the accession of Henry IV., 1399, may be re- 
garded as the Old English Period, The language, which 
agrees more with the Anglo-Saxon than with the modem 
English, was gradually preferred by the learned to the 
Latin and French as the medium of their thoughts* 

260. The Dm ^n^\\»i Cl^aracter, or Black Letter^ was 
introduced about 1350, in the reign of Edward III. In 
the year 1362, the pleadings in the courts of justice were 
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ordered by Edward IIL to be conducted in the vernacular 
language. About this time, also, the practice of making 
youths translate Latin into Norman-French was discon- 
tinued : '' 80 that now," to borrow the words of a writer 
of that period, John de Trevisa^ '* the yere of our Lorde 
1385, in all the grammere scoles of Engelond, children 
leaveth Frensche, and construeth and lemeth in En- 
glische.* 

The proceedings in Parliament appear to have been 
conducted in French till the reign of Richard IL, when, 
in 1388, the English was substituted. The public statutes, 
howeyer, continued to be recorded and published in 
French till the first of Richard III., 1483, when that lan- 
guage, except a few legal phrases, ceased entirely to be 
employed. In the reign of Richard IL (1388) JVickliffe 
completed his translation of the Bible into English, and 
towards the close of the century Chaucer gave to the 
world his celebrated " Canterbury Tales." 

261. About the time of Chaucer the six declensions of 
Anglo *Saxon nouns had gradually been reduced to one, 
and the cases from four to twoy the Genitive or Posses- 
sive case being formed from the nominative by the addi- 
tion of es in the singular number. The verbs also had 
begun to assume much of their present form. Numerous 
words from the French were introduced into English by 
Chaucer and his contemporaries. Many of these have 
now become obsolete. 

The following extract from Chancer'i deter^on of the Knight, will serve to 
niiutrate the language of the time :— 

** A Knight ther was, and that a worthy man. 
That fro the time that he first began 
To riden out, he loved chevalrie. 
Trouthe and honour, freedom and curtesie. 
Ful worthy was he in his lordes werre ; 
And, thereto hadde be ridden, none more ferre. 
As wel in Christendom as in Hethmeese. 
And ever honoured for his worthiuesse. 
But, for to tellen you of his araie,— 
His hors was good, but he ne was not gale. 
Of fUstian, he wered a gipon 
Alle besmutred with liis habergeon. 
For he was late ycoroe fro his viage. 
And wente for to don Ids pilgrimi^e.** 

262. Middle English Period. /ro;» 1400 to 1558. — 
The Middle Period of the English language was that 
spoken at the commencement of the reign of Henry IV., 
1399, to the accession of Elizabeth, 1558. During this 
period the language, though diifering in several parti- 
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calars from modern English, differs much farther in its 
structural formation from the ancient Anglo-Saxon. 
The final n of verhs was dropped about the time of 
Henry VIII. ; as, we loven, ye lovew, they loven, for we 
love, ye love, they love. The orthography of the lan- 
guage continued to be irregular, some writers retaining 
more of the antiquated style than others. 

263. The Htlepage of the Book of Common Prarer, published in the time of 
King Edward VI. in 1552, may senre as a specimen of the language of this period ^— 

** The Boke of common praier, and admlnistracion of the sacranentea and other 
rites and ceremonies in the churche of Englande " ; also, ** A short Catechism or 
playne instruction, conteynynge the surome of Christian leamlnge, sett fourth by 
the Kingis maiesties authontie, for all scholemaisters to teache.*^ 

264. Modern English may be said to date from the 
accession of Elizabeth, 1558, to the present time ; and 
may conveniently be considered under four distinct 
PeriodSj not that any distinctive change was suddenly 
effected at any precise time in any one of these periods, 
but that certain contemporaneous writers gradnaJly pro- 
duced various modifications either in the structure or 
vocabulary of the language. 

265. The First Modern Period commences about 
1558, and extends to 1649. At the Revival of Litera* 
ture many new words were introduced into English from 
the Latin and Greek. These in some instances have dis- 
placed the old Saxon words, but, in others, serve as a 
duplicate for expressing the same idea. Before the days 
of Elizabeth our language derived its accessions from tne 
Latin through the medium of the French^ but since her 
time they are derived direct from the Latin. This may 
account for many words which formerly ended in ani 
now ending in ent Unnecessary vowels occurring in 
Saxon began about this time to be rejected. Though the 
orthography was still different from the present mode, 
and the sentences were frequently ill constructed, yet, so 
p:reat an approximation to the present language was made 
by the writers of this period, that their productions may 
be perused without much difficulty, as may be seen by 
referring to the works of Shakspeare, Spencer, Bacon, 
Hooker, Jeremy Taylor, &c 

966. The following extract from BaeoiC$ E$say$ may senre as a tpecimen of tbia 
period : — 

Studies. — Crafty men contemn studien, simple men admire them, and wise men 
Use them ; for they teach not their own use; but that is a wisdom without them. 
and Hbove tbc>m, won by observation. Reail not to contradict and confute, nor to 
believe auU take for granted, uor to find talk and discuui se, birt to weigh and cuo- 
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■Ider. Some bookf are to be tatted, others to be swallowed, and some few are to 
be chewed and digested ; that is, some b<H>ks are to be read only in parts ; others 
to be read, but not curiously ; and some few to be read wholly, and with diligence 
and attention. Some books alao may be read by deputy, and extracts made of them 
by others; bat that would be only in the less important argu'nents, and the meaner 
•ort of bocAs; else distilled books are. like common distilled waters, flashy things. 
Beading maketh a AiU man, conference a ready man, and writing an exact man ; 
and. therefore, if a man write little, he had need have a great memory ; if he 
confer little, he had need have a present wit : and, if he read little, he had need 
have mnch cunning, to seem to know that he doth not. 

267. The Second Modern Period, extending from 
1649 to 1689, comprises, among other great names, the 
following : — Milton^ Dryden^ Waller, Cowley, and Locke, 
These laboured much and systematically to improve the 
language, adapting it not only for all the purposes of 
eonversaiUm, philosophy, and oratory, but to the full and 
harmonious flow of the boldest and most original flights 
of poetic genius. Hence the orthography becomes less 
-irregular, the expressiveness as well as the euphony of 
the words becomes more severely tested, and the sen- 
tences constructed on a more methodical and perspicuous 
principle than before. 

968. The following Extracts will tend to illustrate this period : — 

1. From MUUm*8 Tractate on Education,— "The end of learning is to repair 
th«* ruin of our first parents, by regaining to know God aright, and out of that 
knowledge to love him, to imitate him, tu be like him. as we may the nearest by 
possessing our souls of true virtue, which, being united to the heavenly grace of 
nith, makes up the hiichest perfection. But because our understanding cannot in 
thte body found itself, but on sensible things, nor arrive so clearly to the knowledge 
of Ood and things invisible, as by orderly conning over the visible and inferior 
creaturef, the same method is necessarily to be followed In discreet teaching." 

9. l¥om£oct0.--/i|ftfd»cAMi«ibtff^As«tedff otmtfe^^ strong 

bent of the mind after knowledge, if not warily regulated, is often a hindrance to it. 
It still presses hito Anther discoveries and new objects, and catches at the variety 
of knowledge, and, therefore, often stays not long enough on what is before it. to 
look into it as it should, for haste to pursue what is yet out of sigbt. He that rides 

Kift through a country may be able from the transient view, to tell in general how 
e parts lie, and may be able to give some loose description of here a mountain and 
Hiere a plain, here a morass and there a river ; woodland in one part and savan- 
nahs in another. Such superficial ideas and observations as these he may collect 
in galloping over it ; but the more useful observations of the soil, plants, animals, 
and inhabitants, with their several sorts and properties, must necessarily escape 
him ; rad It is seldom men ever discover the rich mines without some digging. 
Nature commonly lodges her treasures and Jewels In rocky ground. It the matter 
be knot^ and the sense lies deep, the mind must stop and buckle to it, and stick 
iqion it with labour and thought, and close contemplation, and not leave it until 
it has mastered the difficulty and got possession of truth.*' 

269. The Third Modern Period, extending from 
1689 to 1760, comprises, among other writers, the fol- 
lowing: — Pope, Addison, Svnft, Steele, De Foe, and 
Young* Though the writers of this period were inferior 
to their immediate predecessors in originality and vigour 
of thought, yet they are justly considered as accomplished 
scholars. To their exertiuns our language is much in- 
debted for its improvement, as the just claims of criticism 
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began to be more generally recognised, and the importance 
of uniformity of orthography and structure more widely 
appreciated. The mode of expression adopted especially 
by Swift, Addison, and De Foe is, though frequently loose, 
remarkably easy and idiomatic, and less disfigured by 
those awkward inversions which characterised many of 
their predecessors. With them, also, preference is always 
given to the employment of words purely Saxon rather 
than to those of classical origin. Inaccuracies of ex- 
pression are, doubtless, abundant, but the improvement is 
decided. The age of Queen Anne has been frequently 
styled the Augustan period, but to this high distinction 
an examination of later writerd will show that it has no 
substantial claim. 

270. The following are specimens of this period : — 

1. From the Spectator^ by Addison.— ^* Man, considered in htmielf, is a Tery 
b4>)ple88 and very wretched lieiiig. He is subject every moment to Uie greatest 
calamities and misfortunes. He is beset with dangers on all sides, and may oecome 
uohappr by numberless casualties, which he could not foresee, nor Ixave prevented, 
had he h>reseen them. It is our comfort, while we are obnoxious to so many acci- 
dents, that we are under the care of One who directs contingencies, and has in hk 
hand the management of everything that is capable of annoying or offending us ; 
who knows the assistance we stand In need of, and is always ready to bestow it on 
those who ask it of him. 

*' The natural homage which such a creature bears to so infinitely wise and good 
a Being, is a firm reliance on him for the blexsings and conveniencies of life, and 
an habitual trust in him for deliverance out of all such dangers and difficulties as 
may befall us.'* 

8. From Swift— " A necessary part of good manners is a punctual attendaoee 
of time at our own dwellfaigs or those of others, whether upon matter of civility, 
business, or diversion ; which rule, though it be a plain dictate of common reason, 
yet the greatest minister J ever knew was the greatest trespasser against it : fxf 
which all his business dobiiled ou him, and placed him in a continual arrear. Upon 
which I often used to rally him, as deficient in point of good manners. 1 nave 
known more than one ambassador, and secretary of state, with a very moderate 
portion of intellectuals, execute their offices with good success and applause, by the 
mere force of exactness and r^ularity. If you duly observe time for the senrfoe of 
another, it doubles the obiigation ; if upon your own account, it would be mauifeat 
folly, as well as ingratitude, to neglect it ; if both are concerned, to make vow 
equal or inferior attend on yuu to his own disadvantage is pride and injustice.'^ 

271. The Fourth Modern Period extends from 1760 
to the piesent time. During this period the language 
has received the serious consideration and sedulous culti* 
vation of many master minds. The aifected disparage- 
ment of the direct study of its principles by learned 
pedants is little regarded ; while the puerile imitation of 
a Latin structure becomes less and less admired. Atten* 
tion is now directed to the utility and significancy of our 
vocables as well as to the energy and euphony of the 
pliraseology. Irregularities are ably exposed and gra- 
dually rectified. Sounder views of criticism and idiomatic 
construction are more widely appreciated and more gene- 
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rally obserred. Indeed it may with justice be asserted 
that, in fulness and variety of its vocabulary, the English 
language is now inferior to none. In euphony and deli- 
cacy, it may yield to the French and Italian, but it in- 
finitely surpasses these in the higher qualities of strength 
and expressiveness. 

972. The following extracts will tend to lllastrate this period : — 

1. Dr. JbftMon. — ** The truth is, that linowledge of external nature, and the 
adances which that knowledge requires or include*, are not the great nor the fre- 

auent bosiness of the human mind. Whether we provide for action or converso- 
iOD, whptiber we wish to be useful or pleasing, the first requisite is the religious 
and moral knowledge of right and wrong ; the next is an acquaintance with the 
klstory of mankind, and with those examples which may be said to embody troth, 
and prove by events the reasonableness of opinions. Prudence and justice are vir- 
tues and excellencies of all times, and of all places ; and we are peipetually mora- 
lists, but we are geometricians onlv by chance. Our intercourse with intellectual 
nature is necessary ; our speculations upon matter are voluntary and at leisure. 
Physiological learning is of «ich rare emergence, that one may know another half 
his life, without being able to estimate his skill in hydrostatics or astronomy ; but 
Ids moni sod prudential character immediately appears. Those authors, there- 
fore, are to be read at schools, that supply most axioms of prudence, most princi- 
irfes of moral truth, and mfMt materials for conversation ; and these purposes are 
oeit served by poets, orators, and historians.** 

8. Stir Walter Scott ** I shall never forget the delightftil sensation with which I 

exchanged the dark, smoky, smothering atmosphere of the highland hut, in which we 
had passed the night so uncomfortably, for the liflreshing fragrance of the morning 
air, and the glorious beams of the rising sun, which, firom a tat>ernacle of purple 
and golden clouds, were darted fiiU on such a scene of natural romance and beauty 
as had never before greeted mv eyes. To the left lay the valley, down which the 
Forth wandered on its easterly course, surrounding the beautiftil detached hill, 
with all its garland of woods. On the right, amid a proAision of thickets, knolls, 
and crags, lav the bed of a broad mountain lake, lightly curled into tiny waves by 
the brettth of the morning breese, each glittering in its course under the influence 
of the sunbeams. High hills, rocks and banks, waving with natural forests of 
Urdi and oak, form the borders of this enchanting sheet of water ; and as their 
leaves rustled to the wind, and twinkled in the sun, gave to the depth of solitude a 
aort of light and vivacity. Man alone seemed to be placed in a state of inferiority, 
in a scene where all the ordinary features of nature were raised and exalted." 

8. Robert Southey.—** The tithes of the parish were naturally appropriated to its 
own church. A certain portion of glebe was added, enough to supply the incum- 
bent wiM) those necessaries of life which were not to be purchased m those times, 
and could not be conveniently received from his parishioners in kind, but not 
enough to engage him in the business of agriculture ; his pursuits, it was justly 
deemed, ought to be of a higher nature, and his time more worthily employed for 
himself and others. Without the allotment of a house and glebe, no church could 
be legally consecrated. The endowment of a full tenth was liberal, but not too 
Ivge. The greater part of the country was then in forest and waste land, and the 
quantity of produce no where more than was consumed in the immediate vicinity ; 
for agriculture was no where pursued in the spirit of trade. The parochial priest 
kept a register of his poor parishioners, which he called over at the church door 
from time to time, and distributed relief to them according to his means, and their 
fakUridual necessities. But in that state of society the poor were not numerous, 
except after some visitation of war, in which the minister suffered with his flock ; 
while village and domestic slavery existed, pauperism, except from the conse- 
<piences of hostile inroads, must have been almost unknown. The cost of hospi- 
ttlity was Car greater than that of relieving the poor, llie manse, like the mohas- 
(ery, was placed beside the highway, or on the edge of some wild common for the 
convenience of the pilgrim and the stranger.'* 
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2. ORIGIN OP MODERN ENGLISH WORDS. 

Lesson 46. 

273. The Saxon supplies about two thirds of the 
vocabulary of the Modern English ; thus, 

All words denoting the common animahsy with their 
relations, cries, passions, senses, infirmities^ motions, &c. 
are purely Saxon ; as, Man, woman, father, mother, child, 
brother, sister ; dog, horse, cow, pig, duck ; laugh, weep, 
cry, groan, smile ; love, hate, fear, see, hear, touch, smell, 
taste, blind, lame, deaf, dumb; walk, leap, run, jump, 
swim, float, dive, sink, neigh, bark, low, squeak, &c. 

The common objects of nature are Saxon, such as, sun, 
moon, stars, air, rain, water, clouds, grass, com, hay, 
wheat, rye. So are our ordinary food ; as, bread, fowl, 
fish, flesh; — our fuel; as, coal, wood, peat, turf; — the 
common arts, employments, and dignities of life ; as, read, 
write, teach ; farmer, miller, seaman ; king, earl, &c. — 
Also the articles, pronouns, many of the adjectives and 
adverbs, the irregular verbs, the prepositions, and con' 
junctions are all Saxon. 

274. Our scientific and technical terms, as well as 
many ecclesiastical expressions, are derived principallj 
from the Latin and Greek languages. 

275. The Latin. Before the a^fe of Elizabeth many 
words were introduced from the Latin through the 
medium of the French. These generally underwent some 
modification, first from the Latin into French, and then 
from the French into English, as exhibited in the follow- 
ing instances : — 



Latin, 


French, 


EnnUsh, 


Meaning. 


BonitM, 


Bont4, 


BtmntUt 


goodness. 


Bos, 


Bonir. 


Beef, 


an ox. 


Carmen, 


Chartne, 


Ckarm, 


a song or incantatian. 


Extraneus, 


Etranger, 


StrangeTt 


outward. 


Gigsu, 


Geant, 


Giant. 




I>x, 


Loi. 


Law. 





276. Since the time of Elizabeth, Latin words have 
been derived direct from that language. In these in« 
stances, also, the Latin primitive frequently undergoes 
some alteration, either by abridgment or change of 
vowels; thus. 
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Latk^ Root and Meamimg, Engifsh Derivatives, 

AnimuM^ the mind, an/w-ate. 

Amutg, a year, a/«A^U, oimii^aL 

Jhnmm, a gift, don-ation. 

Dunu^ hard, tfitr-able. 

Jftereo, I itick, tid-kere. 

Qiuero, I ask, inquire^ quer-j, 

Sparmtt spread, disperse, 

277. a. In many instances, these Latin derivatives 
have displaced the corresponding Saxon words. Thus, 
we have circumference from Latin which has displaced 
embegangy from emby about ; and begang^ to go ; a going- 
about, 

h. But in other instances, there are two sets of deriva- 
tive woiids expressive of the same thing^ the one of Saxon, 
the other of Latin origin ; thus, 



Saxon. 


Latin, 


Saxon, 


J^atin. 


Bufldinf, 


Edifice. 


Fearful, 


Timid. 


Fewness, 


Paueitif, 


Yearly. 


Annual, 



278. English nouns^ again, are frequently of Saxon 
origin, while the corresponding adjectives are derived 
from the Latin ; thus, 



Nonas from Saxon* 


AifecHvesfrom Latin, 


Fhnn 


Country, 


Rural, rustic. 


Bus. 


Cow, 


Vaccine, 


Facca, 


Degree, 


Gradual, 


Crradns. 


Dog, 


Canine, 


Canis, 



279. Other nouns of Saxon origin have two sets of 
adjectives^ one derived from the noun itself, the other 
from the Latin ; thus. 



Nonnsftotn Saxon* 


Atyectives from Saxon, 


A4fectivesfrom Latin. 


From 


Boy, 


Boyish, 


Puerile, 


Pner, 


Brother, 


Brotherly, 


Fraternal, 


Prater. 


Fa&r, 


Daily, 


Diurnal, 


Di.s. 


Fatherly 


Paternal, 


Pater. 



280. The Latin supplies the English with numerous 
prefixes or particles which are employed to vary the 

sense of the words to which they are prefixed ; thus, im^ 
not, in ti»-mortal. See Prefixes, 295, 296, 297. 

281. a. The Greek, which possesses great power in 
forming compounds, has furnished the English with many 
scientific and technical terms, hoth nouns and adjectives ; 
thus, from metron (fierpoy), a measure^ we have Baro- 
meter, barometrical, chronometer, dinmeter, gasometer, &c. 

b. The mode in which words are derived flrom the Latin and Greek may be fur* 
tber illustrated by the following examples : — 

Curro, to run, cursus, run ; as, Current, courier, cursory, course. 

Pero, to carry, latus^ carried ; Ferry, fertile, confer, infer, illative, translate. 
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Jungo, to ioitktjtinetus^ jofned : Junction, jonrture, adfi^. 
Sdndo, to cur, sci»$u$, cut ; Absdnd. rescind. sciMors. 
AtcM (a(;t*i)* government ; Anarchy, heptarchj. monardif • 
Autos (cvT»f ), s«lf ; Autocrat, automaton, autogr^ipb. 
Chronos (xf ^)* ^™c « Chronology, synchronous, anachronism. 
Logos (X«9^), speech, discourse ; Apology, dialogue, analogy. 

e. The preceding Rules and Examples are sufficient to exhibit the process of 
Classical DeriTOtion. The mere insertion of extended liHs o( such words would be 



foreign to the purpose of English Grammar, and would onnecesrarilr trencji upon 
several useAil works published on this subject, such as Blaefi ** Student's 
and OsvDoliCt Etymological Dictionary. 



282. The Danish, a kindred language of the Saxoo, 
has Bupplied several words, such as the following: — 
Awrt/f early jlay^ flail, girl, gammer, 

283. The Norman, a mixture of Grothic, Latin, and 
other languages, has furnished many terms in ^w and 
chivalry ; as. Embezzle ^ fief ^feud^ haron^ bailiff. 

284. The French has supplied many words used in 
military affairs ; as, aidde-camp, bayonet, bivouac ; — in 
dress ; as, vest^ blonde ; — in manners ; as, etiquette, 
naivete, foible. 

285. The Italian has supplied several terms relating 
to music, sculpture, and painting; thus^ piano^ adagio, 
tenor, mezzotinto, fresco, cameo, 

286. The German, Flemish, and Dutch have supplied 
several manufacturing, mercantile, and naval terms ; such 
as,. Cambric, canvass, cable, fluJte, keel, sloop, yacht^ &c. 

287. The Spanish and Portuguese have furnished a 
few ; as. Admiral, alcove, barilla, cigar, junto, castanet, 
lagoon, albino, alligator, calabash, &c. 

288. America has supplied several terms; as, Can- 
nibal, potato, tobacco, tomahawk, wigwam, &c. 

289. Asia, in consequence of our extensive dependen- 
cies there, has also supplied several ; as. Alcohol, koran, 
coffee, cotton^ rhubarb, bamboo, rajah^ junk, &c. 

290. Places frequently supply terms ; as, Sherry from 
Xerez; port from Oporto. The same may be said of 
Persons; as, Voltaism from Volta; daguerreotype from 
the discoverer Daguerre, 

291. New Terms are occasionally introduced as ne- 
cessity may suggest. 

292. On the Affinity of Words. — The leading 
principles which determine the affinity of words in 



\ 
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respect of origin, are identity of letters (or letters of the 
sume organ) and identity of signification^ that is, a signi- 
fication obviously deducible from the same sense. Letters 
of the same organ are letters or articulations formed by 
the same parts of the mouth; thus, b^ m, and p are 
formed by tlie lips alone; y* and v are formed by the lips 
with the assistance of the upper teeth. Letters of the 
same organ are commutable, that is, they are, in deriva- 
tion, frequently interchanged the one for the other. *— 
Webster, 

^ 8. COMPOSITION OF ENGLISH WORDa 

Lessons 47, 48. 

293. Prefixes and Affixes. — One chief means of 
forming English words from one another is by attaching 
to the root^ or essential part of the word, certain prefixes 
and affixes, 

294. a. A Prefix is a particle placed before a root to 
▼ary its sense ; as^ tm in the word tmmortal, over in over" 

come. 

b. An Affix^ or termination^ is a particle added to the 
root to vary its signification; as, ish and^/W in whitisA, 
joy/w/. 

c. Prefixes are generally prepositions, and are of great 
diversity of origin. 

295. a, Saxon Prefixes — The prefixes, which are of 
a purely English or Saxon origin, are, a^ be^ for, fore, 
mis, over, out, un^ up, with. These prefixes are usually 
called inseparable prepositions, from their never being 
used single or uncompounded. 

b. A figniflet ow or In; as, ashore, that is, on shore. 

Bf signlAes about ; as. Aestir, that is, stir about ; —a\to for or befiHref aSi ^peak, 
ttiat is, to speak /or or bitfore. It has also several other meanings. 

For denies ; as. bid,/orbid. 

Fore signifies bt^/bret as, see,>br«see. 

Mis signifies tUifect or error ; as, take, «n£ftake. 

Over denotes superiority or ejeeeu ; as, come, overcome ; done, overdone. 

Ota signifies e*ees$ or superiority ; as, run, ottfrun. 

C7is, before an adjective, signifies not : as, worthy, ftnworthy ; ~ before a verb it 
si):nifies the undoing of the act expressed by the verb ; as, tie, untie. 

Up denotes motion upward! as, start, stpstart;— and aito, subversion i M,seC 
•p^t-t. 
Hitk signifies against, from j as, sUnd, triYAsUnd; draw, tet/Adraw. 
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296. Latin Prefixes. — The following Prejixes are 
derived from the Latin, and have the annexed significa- 
tion : — 

A. ab, or abt, tligaifiet/irom or away ; as, oAftract, to draw away. 

Ad^ tlgnifle* to, <M; at, «MQo1n, to Join to ; {Ad asiumei diflterent forms accord- 
ing to the first letter of the root to which it is prefixed ; as, oicend, accede, q/Ted, 
^griere, &c<) 

Ambi., firom ambo^ both, signifies double ; as, omft/guons. 

Ante signifies bt^fitrdj thus, animate, to date before. 

Bene signifies good, well ; as, 6eNCTolent, well disposed. 

Bi or bU means two or twice; as, M«ect, to cut into two parts. 

Circum signifies rounds about ; as, c/rctnnnayigate, to sail round. 

Cis signifies on this aidei as, c^-alpine, on this side the Alps. 

Cms, com, co, or col, signifies together; as, eonyoke, to call together. 

Contra and coniro signify agahut : as, con/rodict, to speak against ; (contra if 
sometimes changed into counter ; as, couis/«ract.) 

De signifies (tf^Jhntit or down ; as, d^hrone, to drive fVom the throne. 

Di or diif d(f, signifies anmder; as, r/Mract, to draw asunder. It also iignifiet 
negation or undoing ; as, divmey, not to obey. 

E, ex, signify out qf; as, elect, to choose out of. 

Egui signifies equal; as. e^Mistant, at an equal distance. 

Extra signifies out qf^ beyond; as, rxfniordinary, beyond the ordinary coarse. 

In, before an a^iectire, serves as a negative; as, active, Inactive;— before t 
verb, m signifies in or into ; as, ^lude, to close in. 

Inter signifies between; as, intervene, to come between. 

Intro signifies to, within; as, Mroduce, to lead in. 

Juxta signifies nigh to; as,iiMrtoposition, placed near to. 

Mai or ntale (from mabu, bad) signifies iU or bad; as, tnoteontent, discontented. 

Manu (from numm, a hand) signifies with or by the hand; as, numnscript, any 
thing written by the hand. 

Multi signifies fMON^/ as, nmtt^orm, having many forms. 

- Ob siffnlfles oppoiition ; as, obstacle, something standing in ojvposltion { {Ob hat 
the various forms of oc, ^,o,op; as, occur, He.) 

Omni signifies all; as, omn/potent, all powerful. 

Per signifies throt^h or thoroughly ; as, perfect, that is, thoroughly done. 

Port signifies qfter; as, pos/script, after the writing. 

Prae or pre signifies before / as, prevent, to go before, to stop. 

Pro signifies/or<A or forwards; as, jvromote, to move forwards. 

Procter or preter signifies jMwf or beyond; as, j»rc<crnatural, beyond the course 
of nature. 

Re signifies i^ain or bade ; as, regain, to gain back. 

Betro, signifies backwarde ; as, retrograde, going backwards. 

8e signifies apart or without; as, tecrete, to hide, to put a»ide. 

Sine signifies without; as, fAiecure, without care or labour. 

Subter signifies under; as, iwMerraneous, under the earth. 

Super signifies above or over , as, mperscribe, to write above or over. 

Trane signifies over, from one place to another ; as, froiMport, to carry over. 

The inseparable prepositions are sometimes improperly used ; thus, dieannul is 
sometimes used for annul, unloou for loote, &c. 
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297. Crreek Prefixes, — The following are the iV«- 
fixes of Greek origin, with their import : — - 

Am am signifies pri9aHom or wUkomt ; as, onoaymoiis, without a name. 

Ampki signifies botik or the iwoi as, amphiblout, that is, having two lives, or 
capable of living both oo land and in water. 

Ana signifies tkromgh or up f u^ onatomj, a cutting throqgh or ap» 

Attti signifies agatut; as, oNMchristian, against Christianity ; (Anti is sometimos 
contracted into otUf as, antarctic, opposite the arctic.) 

Apo signifies >hMM/ as, afwgee, from the earth ; (Apo is sometiiiies contracted 
into ap; as, lyhelion, awaj from the sun.) 

Dia signifies tknm^ ; as, diameter, a measure through. 

£pi signifies vpois; as, epidemic, upon the people. 

Hffper signifies oner, above ; as, %percritical, over or too critical. 

Hffpo signifies under, implying eomcealmenit **t hypocrite, a person concealing 
his real character. 

Meta signifies ekamge, tnu ummtat iom ; as, m^tomorphosis, a change of shape. 

Mono signifies tingle g as, mcmosyllable, one syllable. 

Para signifies bofond, on one eidet UtparadoXt an opinion beyond or contrary 
to the general opfauon. 

Peri signifies abomtj as, jMr^phrasIs, a speech in a round about way, a dream- 
location. 

P(^ signifies manffs as,poi^llable, a word of many syllables. 

Semi or demi, kemi, signifies hajfi as, A0mlq;>here, half of a Sfrfiere. 

Syia dgnifies witk^ together j as, synod, meeting together. (%» haa also the 
forms «fr, jyl, tj/m ; as, S|fiftem, jyllogism, jympathy .) 

298. Affixes. — Of the Affixes it is difficult to trace 
the origin. The following are those which most fre- 
quentlj occur : — 

1. Those which denote the ageni or Am, Despottim. 

doer of a thing are, MeiU, Achievem^i/. 

^n,..in Guardio... j|f^' ^cri^, 

irA SSSJrf* ^. Frien«&*ifl». 

sier. Punster. 

5. Cle, Ms, let, Ung, and ocJr, are dl. 
9. Those denoting the jb^tsois acted roinutive terminations ; as, in Corputcle, 
upon are, LambMn, Stream/M, DudUInf , HiUocik. 

Ate, as in Potentate. 

Ee, Assigns. 6. Ac, af, an, ar, ary, en, ie, ieal. He, 

Ue, FavourAff. ine, and org, denote qf at pertainmr to ; 

as, in Elegiac, Autumnal, R^ubUcois, 
8. The following denote being or state Consular, Slomentafy, Wooden, Angelic, 
of being z-" Canrnitca/, Iniimito, Adamanttee, Ex* 

il<y,asin Piraey. piatoiy. 

Age, Bondage. 

4nce or aney. Repentance, Flagranqf. 7. Ate, fal, ote, ous, 9ome,u, denote 
Snce or enqf, Aaaerence, Emergency, /mil of or abun dan ce: as, in Allectionate, 
£lood. Boyhood. Hop^, Globose, Haaardons, Gladsonte, 

Ion, ExhaustAm. Pithy. 
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8. Ish, Uke, lu. tigaifv Ukenea g as,ia 11. Ate^ en, A* ^f ^* denote to 
Childi**, SsintAto, fiUden/y make ; as, in Alienate, Brighten, Jast\fy, 

EpitoniAK, Sfetbod^astf. 

9. /vtf , /i62tf, and Me, denote caparity ; 

as, in Commmiicatioe, "Pro&taUet Con- ,« , . ^ ... t vi ^i 

temntt'A/e 12. Xy denotes ltt«; as. in Kind(y. 

lempwwe. ^^^^^ signifies m tie dtrecOou <tf: as. in 

Hometoartf. 

10. X^M denotes privaHon ; ^«A denotes 

a «»MfZ/ degree of any thing ; as, hi Art- 
k$», BhwkiM. 

299. Composition of English Wobds. — English 
words are derived from each other in a variety of 
ways : — * 

1. Sometimes the noun forms the roat^ firom which are 
derived AdjecHves and Verbs ; thus, 

Votm, Derivative A4jective», Verhe. 

Courage, Courageous, Encourage. 

Hand, Handy, Handle. 

Traitor, Traitorousi Betray. 

Society, Social, Associate. 

300. Sometimes the Verb is tiie root, and supplies 
nouns and adjectives ; thus, 

Verb. Derivative Noam, A^ectiPee, 

Expend, Expense, Expensive^ 

Compave, Comparison, ComparaUre.' 

Excel, Excellence, Excellent. 

Agree, Agreement, Agreeable. 

301. Sometimes from Verbs are derived the names of 
the agent or doer and of the thing; thus. 

Verb. Person or Agent. Thing. 

Think, Thinker, Thought. 

GVow, Grower, Growth. 

Speak, Speaker, Speech. 

Strike, Striker, Stroke. 

302. Sometimes from Past Participles are formed 
nouns; thus, 

Fast Partietple. Koun. Past Participle. Noun. 

Joined, Joint. i Deserved, Desert. 

Flowed, Flood. | Weighed, Weight. 

303. Sometimes the old third Person Singular is con- 
tracted in the formation of certain nouns ; thus, 

Ferbs. 

Breatheth, 
OirdeCh, 

304. Eule for the pronunciation of Compounds. — It 
must be observed that the long sounds in the simple 
words, generally become short in the compounds ; thus, 
Vine, vineyard ; clSau, cl&inly ; dear, dearth ; chaste, 
ch&stity $ lore, fSrehead ; h51y, holiday ; please, plSasanU 



Nouns. 




Verbs. 


^OIMU. 


Breath. 




Healeth, 


Health. 


Girth. 




Stealeth, 


Stealth. 
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d05, a. From AdjecHvea are sometimes formed nouns 
and verbs^ either by affixes or prefixes ; thus, 

Aifectiwes. DerHmH^e Notms. Ferb$, 

Sweet, Sireetiwst. Sweeten. 

Quick, Quickneu, Quicknt. 

Sure, Surely, JEiMure. 

b* Some nouns are formed from adjectives by contrac- 
tion; thusy 

LgHgth from long; dreodM from broad ; Oaih from slow. 

306. a. The different parts of speech are formed from 
each other either by prefixes or affixes, as will be seen 
from the following examples : — 

{Please — Pleue, dltpleaae « verft*. 
Pleasing, pleasant, pleasurable, unpleasing, unpleasant, dlqpieaaing — ti4ieetivet. 
Pleasure, displeasure— «ii6<<. qfthe/eelhtf. 
Pleasantry, pleasantness— niAtf. qftke thmg/eU, 
Pleasantly, unpleasantly— atfv«r6«. 

{Aif .— Fit, befit, misfit, refit, unfit ~ verbt. 
Fitness, fitter, outfit, unfitneu— noww. 
Fittlag, unfitting, befitting— a(9«c<l»f«. 
Fitly, unfitly, befittingly — adverbs. 

b. Words deriyed from each other, howerer dilliarent they may be as to the dau 
to which they belong, are always, more or less, allied in signification ^ thus, please, 
the verb ; pleasure, pleasurableness, the nouns ; pleasant, pleasuraiie, the adjec- 
tives; and jilea»<m/^, 9<ea««ra6fy, the adverbs, though dilrereat in their applica- 
tion, and modified in tneir meaning by the changes which they undergo, yet are all 
expreuive of the sama leading idea. 
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Lbsson 49. 

307. All words were at first used only in one sense, 
but, from various causes, they are now frequently em- 
ployed in very different acceptations. 

308. a. Many words retain their primary or original 
sense along with a secondary meaning ; thus, " Prevent,^ 
in the Book of Ck)mmon Prayer, signifies to go before ; 
but, in common language, it signifies ^to stop/* ^^to 
hinder," 

b. Other words, on the contrary, have lost their primary 
signification, and retain merely their secondary or acci- 
dental import ; thus, Gossip originally meant a sponsor* 
for an infant, but now signifies only a *' tattling com- 
panion." 

309. A word can have only one primary, but it may 
have several secondary meanings. The primary mean- 
ing of a word, when discovered, furnishes a key by 
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which the remotest of its secondary meanings can be 
explained* 

Thui, keat and katt, though at present very differently applied, are, according to 
Dr. Webster, radically the same word, being derived from the Saxon root, kaiiany 
to heat or agitate, to be hot. 

310. Words pass from original to secondary applica- 
tions, according to the following Rules : — 

1. Words which primarily denote the properties of matter, are extended to 
describe the analogous mental and moral qualities. Thus, Sanguine (from tangtt»$f 
blood) signifies primarily, red, like blood ; secondarily, anient. 

3. Words are often transrerred from one object to another, which has some 
resemblance, real or supposed, to the former. Thus, the lAtin grannm, a grain 
of com (whence Che English grain), is the parent of gramie, a stone spotted as if 
with grains. 

3. Wordsofagen^rfc signification are often restricted in their application to a 
epecifie object or idea. Thus, Deist, which primarily denotes one w^ has or 
admits a Ood, is now appropriated to one who believes in a God, but rct}ects 

Christianity. 

4. Other words, orlginallv spee^, become general terms. Thus, Pki^gpie, the 
name of the orations in which Demosthenes mveighed against Philip of Hacedon, 
is now used to denote invective in genoral. 

6. In many words, the change from one meaning to anoCber, cooaiftc BMrdy in a 
slight dtifleetion or difference of appUcation, Thus, 

From the Latin primus, first, are deduced 

Prime, early, Jbrst rate. To primes to put the jfnf powder in the pan of a goo. 

PrAiuT, aylm book for children. Premier, the>lr</ minister of state. Primati, 
the^st or highest ecclesiastic. Primitive, ancient. 

Prim (from primitive), formal, precise. Prnmrose, an earlff flower in wpikkg. 

6. Many words owe their secondary sense to purely aceid e nti U and often veiy 
singular associations. Thus, 

AOas, a collection of maps, is derived fttmi Atlas, an African king, who from 
his fondness for astronomy, Is said to have supported the heavens on ma back, and 
whose portrait in this attitude Is oftei^ prefixed to books of maps. 

Dactyl, a foot in verse, consisting of one long and two short svllablet, is from 
dactylos (Gr.), ^ finger, — a finger consisting of one long and two snort Joints. 

Additional information on this and the other portions of Derivation, wiU be de* 
rived by consulUngJBtociff Student's Guide ; OswaUTs E^molQgical IMctionary { 
£ooth*9 Analytical Dictionaiy s and t¥ebtter*t Dicttonaiy. . 
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PART III. — SYNTAX. 



Lesson 50. 

311. Syntax treats of the Agreement^ Government^ 
Connection^ and proper Arrangement of words in a sen- 
tence. 

Sifntag, from «i!rr«(fr (tOntaxis), compounded of rw, with, and rtwrm, to order. 

312. A Sentence is a collection of words, so arranged 
as to form one complete proposition or enunciation of a 
thought 

313. a. Sentences are of two kinds, Simple and Com- 
pound, 

b. A simple sentence has only one subject and one 
personal verb ; as, '* Charles studies his lessons." 

Pergonal verbfl are those which have all the persons in each number. 

c. A compound sentence consists of two or more simple 
sentences, so connected by conjunctions or relatives as to 
form only one complete sense ; as, ** Industry procures 
competence, — and frugality preserves it." 

So also, ** He who preserves me, whose I am, and whom I ought to serve, Is eter- 
nal," that is, ** He is eternal | who preserves roe | whose I am [and whom I ought 
to serve." 

d. There are several sorts of simple sentences. An explicative or affirmative ex- 

Elains or asserts something ; as, " I admire Paley's worki>." A negative sentence 
\ one in which the adverb not is used ; as, *' I do not speaic." An imperative sen- 
tence commands ; as, ** Hear," *' Attend." An interrogative sentence asks a 
question i as, ** Is he teaching?" 

314. A phrase is two or more words put together, so 
as to express a certain relation between our ideas without 
affirming any thing ; as, ** A man of honour." 

A phrase merely assumes or takes something for granted, but a sentence or pro- 
position asserts or t\ffirms ; thus, were we to say, '* A man of honour despises all 
meanness," the expression would become a sent^nre, because something would 
then be affirmed concerning a ** .<! man of honour" respecting whom no assertion 
had been made in the example. A phrase, then, is a connected assemblage of words 
without a finite verb. 

31o. An Idiom is that form of expression which is 
peculiar to a nation ; thus, fVe may say, ^' My name la 
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Peter,'* but the Latins would say, " the name to me is 
Peter,** (est Mihi nomen Petro), We may say, " I am 
short of money," the Latins would say, "Money is wanting 
to me,'* deficit mihi pecunia. 

316. a. Every sentence consists of two part;s, the Sub- 
ject and the Predicate, The Subject is the thing of which 

something is affirmed or denied, and is always in the 
nominative case ; the Predicate is that which is affirmed 
or denied respecting the subject ; as, " Charles studies his 
lessons." Here, Charles is the subject; studies his lessons, 
the predicate. 

b. In the predicate, when the verb \% transitive^ the noun or pronoun donoting 
the object effected, it in the objective case. 

c. When the verb to be is used it is termed the copula, or that which forms the 
connection between the subject and predicate ; as, " The father is learned;*' here, 
father is the subject, it the copula, and learned the predicate. In the sentence, 
" Great is the Lord ;" Lord is the subject, is the copula, and great the predicate. 

d. The subject may be not only a noun or pronoim but an infinitive mood or part 
of a sentence. The predicate may be either a verb denoting an action or condition 
and its object, as, " Autumn gives apftles ;" or, it mav be a verb of exisCenoe* with 
dependent nouns, adjectives, or participles, as, " The earth is spherical.''* The 
subject and its predicate form ^proposition or sentence. 

e. Examples illustrating the subject and predicate ; the predicate being equal to 
the verb and object. 

Subject. Predicate <=> the verb and object. 

Solon ^ effected a change. 

Solon, the Athenian, — effected a great change in the government. 

Idleness — generates folly. 

Idleness and Prosperity — tend to generate folly and vice. 

Man's present state — renders sobriety of mind necessary. 

317. a. Sentences are divided by points or stops. Those 
parts of a sentence which are separated by commas, are 
called clauses; and those separated by semicolons, are 
called members. 

b. The clauses of a compound sentence are either principeU or parenthetical. 
The principal clause is that which contains the leading proposition ; a parenthe- 
tical, or secondary clause, is a simple sentence, or part of a sentence, modifying the 
principal clause- Thus, in this sentence, " He will be punished, unleu he repent," 
the clause, " unless he repent," is parenthetical ; and, *' He will be punithed," is 
the principal. 

c. AcUuncts are words of different parts of speech used to modify others ; as, ad- 
jectives are the adjuncts of nouns, sometimes nouns to nouns ; as, " Cicero, the 
orator/" here, the word orator is the adjunct to Cicero. 

318. a. Syntax consists of four parts ; Concord, Go- 
vernment, Connection, and Arrangement of words in a 

sentence. 

b. Concord is the agreement which one word has with 
another, in gender, number, case, or person, 

c. Government or regimen is that power which one 
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word has in reqairing another to be in a particular mood, 
tensey or case. 

d. Connection is the appropriate combintUion with 
regard to mood, tense, case, or construction of words simi- 
larly circumstanced. 

€. The Arrangement of words is their collocation or 
relative position in a sentence. 

/, The syntactical or regular arrangement of words 
observed in the structure of English sentences is, first, the 
subject; secondly, the verb; and thirdly, the object. 
Thus, 1. Hope, 2. sustains, 3. the mind. 

g. T''e preceding is called the direct or regular mode of structure, and is adopted 
In our ordinary discourse. But wkien we wish to render the ohiject prominent, ttiis 
order is frequently reversed, hence styled inverted ; thus, instead of saying, *' I 
have neither silver nor gold,** we may employ the inverted mode and say "Silver 
and gold have 1 none." 

k. Words used to explain or qualify either the subjert, attribute, or object, are 
placed as near as possible to the words to which they belong. These explanatory 
or qualifying words are, as before stated, called adjunct*, 

f . The parts of speech which agree with each other, are the noun, the pronoun, 
and verbi — those which quatify, are the article, the at^eetive, and the adverb; — 
those which j^««m, are the verb and the preposition i —and that employed to con- 
ned words with one another is the conjunction. 

j. With the exception of the verb, the Rules for concord, government, and 
arrangement are not, in this Grammar, separated into distinct portions, but in- 
serted, according to their connection, under the respective parts of speech. By 
this arrangement, the young student will acquire a knowledge of them with greater 
ftcUity. 



CONCORD. 

Lesson 51. 

319. There are four concords : — 

1. Between a verb and its subject or nominative case. 

2. Between an adjective and a substantive. 

3. Between a relative and its antecedent. 

4. Between one substantive and another. 

The Subject and the Verb, 

RULE ]. ONE NOMINATIVE AND THE VERB. 

320. a. A verb must be of the same number and person 
as its subject or nominative case ; as, " I read ;" " Thou 
hearest ;" " We have improved.^ 

F 2 
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b. WheD an a4Jeetfve, with the d^^finiie article prefixed^ is the subject of a verb, 
the Text) is put in the plural number ; as, ** The virtuous are respected.*' 

c. When the verb has several forms, that form should be adopted which is the 
most appropriate ; and the satne fornix whether simple, progressive, or emphatic, 
should be preserved throughout the sentence ; thus, *' The Lord giveth and the 
Lord takes away," is improper ; it should be either, " The Lord giveth and the 
Lord taketh away ;** or, ** The Lord gives and the Lord takes aw&y.*' " He con^ 

/erred great favours, but did receive nothing in return but ingratitude," should be 
expressed thus, " He conferred great favours, but received nothing in return but 
ingratitude." — In Scripture language, the termination e(k is more general 
than 01. 

d. The sulffect of the verb must always be in the nominative case ; to say, ** Him 
and her were married," should therefore be, ** He and she were married." 

e. The adjuncts of the nominative do not influence its agreement with the verb ; 
as, '* Six, months' interest was due." 

f. Analogy would recommend a plural construction for 
such words as Mathematics, ethics, optics, conies, physics, 
pneumatics, politics, &c., but recent writers seem to prefer 
a singular verb ; as, '* Mathematics is the science.'* 
Sometimes a different construction of the clause maj be 
employed ; as, " The science of optics is intended." See 
87, 88. 

g. Violations of the Rulb — " In piety and virtue, consist the happiness ot 
man ;'* here, consist ought to be consists, to agree with happiness. ** Not one ot 
the thousands present are conscious of their demerits," are and their should be is 
and his ; thus, " Not one of the thousands present is conscious of his demerits." 
** Six days' labour require the seventh day's rest;" require ought to beivigw^vr, 
to agree with labour and not with days\ which is in the possessive case. ** In his 
speeches and worlds are found an equable tenour of easy language ;" are finmd 
should be is found, to agree with tenour. 

321. Sometimes an Infinitive mood, or part of a «c«- 
tence, is the Nominative to a verb, and then the verb 
must be in the third person singular ; as, " To rise early 
in the morning conduces to health." " That war should 
harden the heart, and deaden the feelings, is easy to be 
believed." 

322. a. Every finite verb, not in the imperative mood, 
should have a separate nominative expressed; as, ^^ He 
walked, he ran, he leaped for joy ;" except when the verb 
is repeated for the sake of emphasis, or is connected to 
another in the same construction ; as, '* The king Jled 
with a few adherents and ultimately resigned his crown." 

b. The nominative case is generally suppressed in the imperative mood ; as, 
" study" for " Study you.'* In poetry, the nominative is often omitted in interro- 
gative sentences, in cases in whicn it would be improper in prose ; as, ** Lives tbwe 
who loves his pain ?" that is, " Lives there a man," &c. 

c. Verbs following the word than, have frequently their nominative understood; 
as, *' Not that anything occurs in consequence of our late loss, more afllictive than 
was to be expected." 

d. Violation op thb Note. — " As it hath pleased him of his goodness to give 
you safe deliverance, and hmh preserved you in grfat danger ;" here, hath pre- 
served is without a nominative case ; the phrase stiould t»e, " and as he hath pre- 
served you in great danger." It would, however, be better, in this senteoce, to 
place hath preserved in the infinitive mood, governed by the yetb^ased, and say, 
" As ir hath pleased him of his goodness to give you safe deliverance, abd to pft» 

serve " Sic. 
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323. a. As every finite verb requires a Nominativei so 
everj Nominative, except the Case Absolute, requires a 
rerby either expressed or understood ; as, ** Who demon- 
strated the true system of the universe?" ^^Newton;^* that 
is, " Newton demonstrated it." 

b, A noun and its pronoun must not be the Nominative 
to the same verb ; thus, " The boy, he is good," should be, 
«* The boy is good." 

e. In animated language, a nominative sometimet introduces tlie tiMiitencei when 
the lense it suddenly interrupted, and the nominative left without its hitended 
vert) ; as, ** A processiom ; —what a mixture of independent ideas of persons, habits, 
orders, motions, sounds, does this single word contain !'* 

tf. Violation of tbis Rule ** This rule, if it had b<>en observed, a neighbour- 
ing prince would have wanted a great deal of that incense which hath been offered 
up to him ;*' here rule is a nominative case without a verb ; the pronoun it should 
therefore be expunged, and the sentence rendered thus, " If this rule Mad been 06- 
tervedt a neighbouring prince," &c. 

324. a. In English, the Case Absolute is always in the 
Nominative. 

b. The Case AbsohUe is the noun or pronoun, which, coming before the present 
participle, neither agrees with a verb, nor is governed by anr word. To say there. 
Tore, ^ Him destroyed, all this will soon follow,*' is incorrect ; it should be, '* He 
ipstroyed, all this will soon follow." " Him destroyed," is an absurd imitation of 
'he Latin Ablative. 

325. a. In English, the Subject properly precedes the 
verb, and the predicate follows. When, therefore, a 
neuter verb comes between two nominatives of different 
numbers or persons, it agrees with the one preceding it ; 
as, *^ His meat was locusts and wild honey ;" except when 
the terms are purposely transposed, or the proper subject 
is placed after the verb by question ; as, *^ His pavilion 
were dark waters ;'* " Who art tJiou f* 

' b. The intentional trampoiition of words is called kyperbiUm, 

326. a. The phrase ** as follows,^ refers to one subject ; 
as, ^' His argument was as follows i* as follow refers to 
more than one ; as, '* His words were as follow/* 

b. The word m, is, in this case, equivalent to the pronouns that which or thoie 
wMeh, and has the same government. As appears, is always singular ; as, ** His 
argaments were, as appears, incontrovertible, ' that U, as it appears, 

387. Position op the Nominative. — The nominative, in ordinary language, pre- 
cede* the verb ; but this position is sometimes varied ; — as, 

1. When the sentence is interrogative, exclamatory, imperative, or optative, the 
nomtnative follows the verb ; as, ** Have yov read PaJey's worlds?" '* Long live our 
monarch ;" ** Study (you) your lessons ;" ** Mayst thou be happy.** 

8. When a supposition is expressed, if being understood ; as, " Were / Alex- 
ander,'* that is, " /iri were Alexander." 

'3. When a neuter verb is preceded \fy a preposition and its case, or by the ad. 
vfirbs here^ there, hence, thence, now, then, hereafter, thus, the conjunction yet, &c. ; 
"M, ** Above it ftood the seraphim;** ** Here are five men^* ** Hence sprung his 
^psstnence. 

fS 
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4. When a sentence depends <m neither or tior, so as to be connected with another 
sentence ; as, ** The ejre which saw him, shall see hhn no more, neither shall his 
place any more beb(ria him." 

5. When the speidi^r is influenced by strong emotion, or when we with to dig. 
niry the subjert and render the sentence emphatical ; as, " Die he must, or one 
greater;" *' Great la our God. and mighty is his name.*' 



KVLE 2. ITOMCf ATTVES SINGULAll CONNECTED. 

Lesson 52. 

328. a. Two or more nominatives siDgnlar, connected 
by and^ expressed or understood, require the verb and the 
dependent nouns and pronouns to be in the plural num- 
ber ; as, <^ Virtue and good breeding render tneir possessor 
truly amiable.*' 

b. Illustration. —The principle on which this Rule is founded, is abbreviation. 
Thus, instead of saying, ** Some was once a powerful state," ** Carthage was once 
a powerful state ;" we avoid this repetition, as the same thing is afl&rmed of both, 
and say, ** Rome and Carthage were once powerful states.** 

329. When the nouns and pronouns connected by and 
are of different persons, the plural verb must agree with 
the ^rst person, when / or fVe is mentioned, and with 
the second, when / or We is not mentioned ; as, " Thou, 
he, and I, are attending to our studies," that is, " we are 
attending," &c. *< Thou and Thomas shared it between 
yoM." 

830. The verb is singular in the following instances ; 
1st. When the Nominatives connected by and refer only 
to one individual ; as, ^' That schdar, critic, and anti- 
quarian, has written an excellent work.** 

2ndly. When a disuniting word follows and; as, ** Good 
order, and not mean savings, produces profit.*' 

3rdly. When the word every precedes two or more sin- 
gular nouns ; as, ^^Every leaf, every twig teems with Kfe." 
^ Every town and village w<w burnt." 

4thly. When comparison is implied, and not combi" 
nation; as, "Oaesar, as well as Cicero, was remarkable 
for eloquence." 

331. a. A singular nominative, connected with other 
nouns by the preposition uHthy requires the verb to be 
singular, as mere concomitance is thus intended; as, 
<< The King, with his life guards, has just passed through 
the village.'* 
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b. Here, the word with denotes mere concomitancv and not joint agency, and 
therefore Kin^ Is exclusively the subject of the verb Juu passed. In the sentence, 
" The man, with a pen, wrttet a letter ; " the word tpith denotes mere tfutrument- 
alHVf and therefore tnan is the exclusive nominative to writes. On the same prin- 
ciple, when a clause is added to a nominative, merely to modify or qualify it, it has 
no influence over the verb ; as, *• Virtue. Joined to knovledee, confers respecta- 
bility ;*' that is, ** Virtue confers respectability, on this condition, that it ia Joined 
to knowledge.^* In such sentences, thefirst nominative is the subject, the others 
are only subordinate 'to it. So also, "This circumstance, together with its style 
and contents, strmgthens the supposition." 

e. But Nouns denoting joint and equal agency, must 
not be connected by toithy but by andy having 9k plural 
verb; to say, therefore, "The line A toith the line B 
compose the angle," is incorrect ; it ought to be, ** The 
lines A and B compose the angle." 

if. For the same reason, " Sobriety, tnith great industry and talent, enable a man to 

Krfbrm great deeds, " One added to six, make seven ; *' ought to be, *' Sobriety, great 
lostry, and talent combined, enable a man," &c. " One and six make seven." 



RULE 3. nomznahyes singulab separated. 

Lesson 53. 

332. Ttoo or more nominatives singular, disunited 
by the words or or nor, require the verb and the de- 
pendent nouns or pronouns to be in the singular num- 
ber, because they refer to the preceding nominatives taken 
separately ; as, " Either John, James, or Joseph, intends 
to accompany me ;" that is, one intends, but not all of 
them." 

333. a. When these singular nominatives, separated by 
or or nor, are of different persons, the verb generally, for 
the sake of brevity, agrees with the one placed the next to 
it ; as, " Either thou or he is to be blamed.** 

b. But the diversity of objects is more clearly denoted by supplying the verb to 
each nominative ; as, " Either thou art to blame, or he is; " " Either he must resign 
his situation, or I must resign mine.** 

When we say, ** Neither thou nor I was satisfied at our reception," we mean, at 
the reception given to doM, and not to one of us. 

334. a, A singular and a plural nominative, separated 
by or or nor, require a verb to be plural, and the plural 
nominative to be placed next to the verb ; as, " Neither 
poverty nor riches were injurious to him." 

b. When the latter nominative is merely explanatory of the former, the verb 
agrees witi^ X^Mjormeri as, " The Decalogue, or Ten Commaniunents, is in two 
parts." 

e. If a particular emphasis is Intended, the verb must be expressed before each.no^ 
minative ; as, ** Neittier was poverty, nor were riches injurious to him." And also, 
whenever the verb has been expressed before the first nominative, it is generally 
repeated to the second; as, ** Neither was his pronunciation, nor were his gestures 
agreeable. In interrogative sentences, however, the verb, for the sake of orevitv, 
is not usually repeated; thus, "Has neither the Duke, nor his servants appeared^" 
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335. a. Whea m aowit o^ mmititade caatvjt mi^ of 
idem, the rerb and prooonn abonld be ringtdar ; aa, " The 
nation i* powerfuL" 

b. But viien it coaxtys pluralUy of tdea, tbe verit and 
pronoiin most be plural ; me, "The committee were di Ti- 
ded in ibeir gentimeats." 




336. a. The article a or an denotes tme, bnt not « piti» 
ticular one, and is used before noons in the eingnlar; a 
before a consonant; an before a vowel or mlent i; a», 
"A book ;" " an arm; ;" " a thonsand." 

b. Tht indicates a partimlar person or thinft, and ia 
osed in both nnmbera ; as, " I saw the king :" "Write f&c 
letters." 

e. The insertion of tie sometimes di^tinfrnishes one 
xpecieM from another ; as, " The eagle is b bird of prej." 

d. A noon withont any article is generally taken in its 
widest sense, as comprehending the whole of its speoes; 
u, " Man is mortal ;" " Gold is ductile.' 
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337. The omission of a or an before such words &afewy 
little, and others expressing a small number or quantity, 
diminishes the number or quantity; as, "His conduct 
was so irregular that he gained few friends," mean- 
ing an extremely small number. But the insertion of a 
or an before such words increases the quantity ; as, " His 
conduct was so just that he gained a few friends/' meanr 
ing some. 

This Rule is in strict accordance with the general principle, that a word without 
an article prefixed is taken in its general sense, white one having an article prefixed 
if modified in its meaning. 

338. a. When several adjectives are applied to different 
subjects having one common name, the article must be 
repeated before each adjective ; as, ^^A blue and a yellow 
m% were Hying ;" meaning one of each kind, a blue and 
a yellow flag. 

b. Even in those words in the use of which no ambiguit]: could occur, attention 
must be paid to this Rule ; thus, were I to say, '* The singular and plural number ; '* 
** The Old and New Testament," my meaning would not be misunderstood, because 
a number cannot be both singular and plural, nor a testament both old antf new. 
We must, however, conform to the Rule, and say, ** The singular and the pleural 
number ; " " The Old and the New Testament." 




pittralised 

only one oi 

stantive is pluralized ; as, ** The French and the English/r^o/et fought off Sdlly ; " 

meaning more than one of each nation. 

£L But when the adjectives are descriptive of the same 
thing, the article is not repeated, but placed only before the 
first adjective ; as, " ^ blue and yellow flag ; meaning a 
flag that is both blue and yellow. " The amiable and 
learned instructor." 

e. Several adjectives, how(>ver, though applied to the tame subject, when a jmr- 
Hcviar emphasis is mtended, or when one adjective begins with a consonant and 
the other with a vowel, may admit an article before each, if no ambiguity would 
occur : as, ** The learn«^d, the eloquent, and the patriotic Cnatiiam ;** '■^ A just and 
an amiable man." In ordinaij conversation we should say, ** The learned, eloquent, 
and patriotic Chatham ; " "A just and amiable man." 

339. a. Two or more nouns denoting different persons 
or things require an article before each. But when the 
nouns are confined to one thing, the article must fiot be 
repeated. 

6. Thus, '* Cincinnatus the dictator, and the master of the horse, were marching 
agidnst the JEqui," denotes that two persons are intended, the dictator and the 
matter ot the horse, and this distinction is pointed out by inserting the article before 
each noun. But, in the sentence, " James, the son of Zebedee and brother of John, 
S0M present," only one person is intended, he who was the son of Zebedee and 
brother of John, and therefore the article is omitted before the word brother* 

c. In denoting compaiison or contrast also, when two 
or more persons are intended, the article is repeated before 
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340.0: The is nsed befixe a [ ^ > eglif e s in t&e 



inpciest nnn ;* and bei'sre cocic«ntiTes whtea fij— liijp nf 
fxrfwf is inCenied : as. ** 7%r mere Ttm atndr. lAr sore 
learned joa will become;'* tbas is. ^Bj Aow amkJ tbe 
■Mve joa smdj. b j jo jMcft the Bwe levnied jwi wiD 




^1. a. 7l€ is 
**Tlie wonfoplalA^lIaTor.'^ Bat ndea^ wiieii meatioBed 
Berelr as sodi, ksTe no artide prefixed; aa^ * He ^^'minH 
the tide of DrnkeJ* 



• GecTfe £i^ FsBra." " Chancer ihr " ~ 



342. o. Wlien % rekitiTe daoae is rarfrirtm^ the antece- 
dent noon most iaTe the article flU. or the wwds tkmt or 
tkott^ prefixed to it ; as, *^ The man* or dmi man^ wiM» 
endures to the end, shaQ be saTed;* that is. noc ereij 
man, but only he wcko emdmres to the end. 




343. a. In ordimary diaooorse, the article is prefixed 
on! J to the ^rst of sereral noons nsed in the same occh 
etracdoD, and emitted befcHe the rest ; as^ ** Tkt son and 
moon were in conjunction." — b. Bat. when emphasis is 
intended, the article most be repeated beioK taek; a% 
** The son, tke moon, and the stars* were created bj the 
Almightj.* 



Ammmlm\_ 



344. a. Tbe article is omnittd not onlr before noons 
aften in tiheir widest sense » as, '^ Mam is mortal ;** but. 
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also, before words that are sufficiently determinate in their 
signification; as, *^ Parliament is assembled;" ^'Govern' 
ment is determined to persevere ;" " A pound of cheesed 

h. Custom allows, in some familiar expressions, but not in others, the omission of 
the article : as, ** I am in haste : ** ** He is in a hurry." The phrase, ** He is at school,''* 
means. " He is at some school receiving Instruction ; " but, *' He is at the school," 
signifies, ** He is at some particular one." 

345. a. Pronouns and Proper Names have no articles 
before them ; except, first, when a particular family is al- 
luded to ; as, " He was a Johnson ;" that is, of the family 
of the Johnsons. Secondly, when particular distinction 
is implied; as, '^^ Cicero;** meaning an eloquent man. 
Thirdly, when a common name is understood ; as, '^ The 
driver) Thames ;" " The (ship) Neptune ;" " The pious 
(man) David." 

b. The article a or an before a proper name is frequently used to show that the 
Individual thus spoken of, is either not much known, or not much thought of ; as, 
** J Mr. Thompson spoke." Sometimes ttiis mode is employed to denote contempt. 

e. The article is generally placed before the adjective ; as, ** A just man." When 
the words a«, so, too^ how, connected with adjectives, and the word such, precede a 
noun, the article is placed between them and the noun ; as, *' Such a man ; " " Too 
glorious a cause." The word all precedes the article ; as, " il// the men." 



bule 6. nouns. 
Lessons 55, 56. 

346. a. Nouns and pronouns coming together, and sig- 
nifying the same thing, are put in the same ctise by appo- 
sition ; as, " William the king'* 

b. A noun is sometimes put in apposition with a part of a s^tence ; as, ** You 
write very carelessly, a ftabit which you must correct." 

S47. a* In pluralizing a con^plex name, or a name and title, observe this rule, — 

1. In conversa/ton, pluralize the namej^** The Miss Howards, the two Miss 
as, i Howards, the Mr. Howards" 

3. In addressing letters^ pluralise theC'^To the Misses Howard:" *<To the 
titles as, I Messrs. Thompson." 

3. But for married ladies, in both Instances, pluralize the name: as, ** The Mrs. 
Wilsons;" " To the Mrs. Wilsons." 

4. When a title, which is applicable to more persons than one, is not regarded as 
part of one compound name, the title roust be pluralized ; as, "The Lords Brougham 
and Lyndhurst ; " ** The Lords Bishops of Durham and Carlisle ; " " Messrs. 
Jackson and Son." 

348. A noun or pronoun which answers a question 
must be in the same case as the noun which asks it ; as, 
** fFho speaks?" "/;" that is, I speak. " Whose books 
are these ? " " JohrCs;^ that is, They are John's, 
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BtTLE 7. 

349. a. When two nouns come together, one signifjing 
the possessor, the other the thing possessed, the noon de- 
noting the possessor must be in the possessive case ; 9a, 
tljfather^s house ; " "A Christian's hope." 

b. When the thing po$§ested is known, it i» utoall^ omitted ; as, ** I called at the 
bookuUer'i ; *' that to, " at bis shop." So, also, ^ We hare been to Si. PtmPti that 
is, " ckurch.** Here, church being dedicated to St. Paul, is considered as bebmg' 
tHgtohita. 

c. Substantives govern pronouns as well as nouns, in the possessive case; as 
" Every tree is known by Us fruit" — The appropriate form of the possessive must 
of coarse be observed ; thus, hers, its, ours, yows, theirs, and not nie mlgarism— 
her*tt fVs, our's, &c. 

d. As the possessive sign, '«. is a contraction of e$ or is, and not a ccnruption of 
his, it is improper to say, " John Am booli,'* for ** John's book. 

350. a. When the thing possessed belongs to two or 
more possessives only conjointly, the sign of the possessive 
is annexed only to the last noun ; as, '< John, Thomas, 
and James's house ;" that is, a house forming the joint 
possession of these three persons. 

b. But when the thing possessed is the individual or 
separate property of two or more possessors, the sign of 
the possessive is put after each noun; as, *' The emperor's 
and the king*s forces were separated only by a valley ;* 
that is, the forces of the emperor and those of the king. 

e. Also, when comparisim is intended, or when several words came between the 
possessives, the sign must be annexed to each ; as, ** They are WUUam's as wdl at 
Thomas's books ; '^ ** Not a day's nor even an how's unnecessary delay will take 
place." In such expressions as the following, "Thomases and William's urlMf 
were present," it would be better to say, *' The wives of Thomas and William were 
present ; ** because the former expression might imply that each man had mtMra 
wives than one. 

d. In caws in which any ambiguity would occur, the use of the possessive sbooM 
be avoided. Thus, if we say, agreeably to the first part of this note, ** Abraliani, 
Isaac, and Jacob's posterity were carried captive to Babylon," one unacquainted with 
the history of these patriarchs might consider that the patriarch Abraham, the pa- 
triarcli I^aac, and the postt^rity of Jacob, were carried captive. Nor will the insernon 
of the preposit ion always prevent the ambiguity. For if, instead oi posterity, we sal)- 
stitute dt'scendants, and say, *' The descendants of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob," 
the expression would imply Ihree distinct families ot these three individuals. But if 
we say, " The common posterity of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, were carried cap- 
tive to Babylon," all ambiguitv of expression is prevented. So, also, when I say, 
** I am acquainted with the prince and king's attendants,*' my meaning is very mi- 
ferent from ** the prince's and king*s attendants," or ** the attendants of the prince 
and those of the king." 

351. a. In Poetry J the possessive singular of words 
ending in * or ar, is generally formed by adding only the 
apostrophe (') ; as, " Achillea* wrath." 

b. In prose, also, the possessive singular of words 
ending in ss or ence is frequently formed by adding 
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merely the apontrophe; as, " For consciem^ sake ;" " For 
righteoasne««' sake." 

c. But when no unpleasant sound would be occasioned, 
both the apostrophe and s must be annexed; thus, ^^Mosei 
minister," should be, " Moseis minister, or, '^ the minister 
of Moses." " jFe/ta?* room," ought to be " Felixes room." 

352. Short explanatory sentences must not be inserted 
between a possessive case, and the word which usually 
follows it; as, "They censured the governor's, as they 
called him, tyrannical administration," should be, " They 
censured the tyrannical administration of the governor, as 
they called him." 

353. a. When the name of the possessor is complex^ 
that is, consists of two or three terms considered as one, 
the sign of the possessive is annexed only to the lasty 
whether the governing noun is expressed or understood ; 
as " Henry the Eighths reign ;" "Alfred the Great's f 
« The Bishop oiLlandajgTs excellent book ;" « The Duke 
of Wellington's statue." 

In all these instances, the title or epithet attached may be considered as per- 



h. When both the name and the office or occupation 
come together, the sign of the possessive is annexed to the 
name only, when the governing noun is understood ; as, 
" I left the parcel at Mr. Smith's, the druggist." " This 
is D<r. Copleston's, the Bishop of Llandaff." 

e. So. also, in these sentences, " I called at Mr. Thompson't, printer, bookseller, 
and stationer ;" " These psalms are DavitTs, the king, priest, and prophet of the 
Jewish people ;" " Whose glory did he emulate ? He emulated Casar's, the 
greatest general of antiquity."— The omUiion of the governing noun is more com- 
moo than its insertion. 

d. When the governing noun is expressed after the oc- 
cupation, the possessive sign is affixed to the occupation 
or title ; as, " He called at Mr. Smith's the chemist and 
druggist's shop'' " I am thy servant Jesse the JBethle^ 
mite's youngest son." If the governing noun is expressed 
between the name and profession, then the name takes the 
sign ; as, Mr. Smith's shop, the druggist. 

e. Here the term Stnith and Jesse are in the possessive case, but without the 
sign. 

f. In phrases, however, in whicn several terms are applied to the same individual, 
it is better to use the particle qf; thus, instead of saving, ** This is PauVs advice^ 
the Christian hero, and great apo.otle of the Gentiles," it is preferable to say, 
^ This is the advice qf Paul, the Christian hero, and great apostle of the Gtentiles.*' 
So. also, " I called at the shop of Mr. Stnith, the chemist and drug^UC^* U \wft3u« 
than, ** I called at Mr. Smith, the chemist and ^truggiiVt ilkioV* 
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354. a. Instead of the possessive, the objective case 
with of is frequently used ; as, " The vote of the Com- 
mons ;" " The house of Lords ;" are preferable for the 
sake of sound, to " The Commons' vote ;" ** The Zjords 
house." 

b. For the game reason, instead of saying, ** Whom he acqnainted with theMtfV 
and the minister*s designs ;** it would be better to say, ** with the designs qf ue 
kmg and the minister ." The too frequent recurrence of the particle qf^ should, 
however, be avoided ; thus, ** The severity qf tht* distress qf the son qf the king," 
should be, ** The severe distress qfthe king's son." 

c. The particle </, joined to a substantive, is not alwajrs equivalent to the pos- 
sessive case ; it is onJy so when the expression can be converted into the possessive 
without altering the meaniog; thus, "A cup <2^ water'* cannot be turned into 
•* water's cup;" nor, "A crown qf gold" into "gold's crown." "The Lord's 
Day " means " the Chritfciaa Sabbath ;" but " The day qfthe Lord ** deifies ** the 
judgment-day." 

355. a. When the thing possessed is only on^ of a 
number belonging to the possessor, both the possessive case 
and qf are used ; as, '* A friend of his hrother^Sy^ implies 
that he has more than one. So, also, ^ A son of yours^ 
meaning one of severaL 

b. When there is only one subject possessed, the word 
immediately following of is in the objective case; as, 
" This picture of my friend^'* means a likeness of him. 

c. " This picture of my /rtend*«," signifies that it is one of several belonging to 
him ; but " This picture qf my jfrtend^** denotes a likeness of him. '* A son of 
yours,** denotes one of several ; we cannot therefore say, ** A father offfours** but 
" Your father." The former mode of expression may be varied thus, ** This is (nffi 
of my friend's pictures.** This is one of nis brother's frioids. 

d. When possessive pronouns are employed, Afy, thy^ her^ our, your, their, are* 
used with nouns ; Mine, thine^ hers, ours^ yours, theirs, without nouns ; as, " This 
is my house, that is yours *' As these words are indefinite with regard to mumbef, 
when one of several is intended, the insertion of a tsKm^raf iwcomes necessuy; », 
** This is one of my houses, that is one of yours.** 

356. Participles, when used as nouns, govern nouns 
and pronouns in the possessive case ; as, '* Much will 
depend on the pupiVs composing, but more on his reading 
frequently." ^^Uis being observed was the cause of so 
much quiet." 



kule 8. abjecrrves and adjective pbonouns. 

Lessons 57, 58. 

357 a. Every Adjective and Adjective Pronoun must 
agree with some substantive, expressed or understood ; as, 
"A good man ;" " The twelve,** that is, " The twelve 
apostles ;" " This man ;" " These men.** 

fi. In EagUth, only certain adtjectlTe pconouos are varied on account of numbvi 
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e. Several noons of weight or number, as, brtutf doxeu^ P^r, couple, tcore, 
tkme, hundred, tkouaand, Ac, baTing a numeral adjective, two, three, Jimr, Ac., 
prefixed, generally retain the singular form, as, three brace, twenty sUme, &c. ; 
but without the num«ral the nouns take the plural form, as, " He bought them by 
|Ni#r«, by <Uxteiu,'* ftc. 

358. a. The phrases, "7%w means/* and ^^That means** 
refer to one thing ; ^^These means^ and ^^ Those means/* 
to more than one thing ; as '' He was diligent, and by 
this means he became learned ;'* " He was industrious, 
frugal, and discreet, and by these means he became 
wealthy." 

h» Amends is used in the same manner as means ; as, 
" Peace of mind is an honourable amends for the sacrifices 
of interest." " We have described the rewards of vice ; 
the good man's amends are of a different nature." 

c. The phrase, " A mean," is employed to signify mediocrity, moderation^ me- 
ditum; as, " This is a mean between two extremes.'* 

359. a. When two persons or things have been already 
mentioned in a sentence, and it is necessary to speak of 
them again, if we wish to avoid the repetition of the 
nounsy we use this in reference to the latter, and that to the 
former ; as, " Knowledge and wisdom are very different ; 
this enables us to do what is right, that to know what is 
right" 

b. Former and kater are often used instead of this and that. They are the same 
In both numbers. — Later and latest have respect to time, and are tlie regular com> 
paratiTe and superlative otlatej — latter ana last refer to place or position. 

860. a. The words each, every, either, neither, require 
nouns, pronouns, and verbs, to be in the third person 
singular ; as, " Let each of them be heard in his turn." 
^^JEvery man is accountable for himself ^ 

b. A plural verb, which affirms something of a number of particulars, is often 
followea by an adjective pronoun which assigns the affirmation to the particular 
objects J thus, ** If metals have each a peculiar earth." This mode of expression 
is incorrect ; it should be, ** If each metal has." 

Each relates to two or more objects, and signifies both or all taken separately. 
Each other is applied to two, when a reciprocal action or relation is intended ; as, 
** They struck eeu^h other: — one another refers to more than two, as, speaking of 
many, we say, ** They killed one another.** 

Either signifies only one of two ; as, " Take either;"* that is, " the one or the 
oCher, but not both." Neither signifies not either. 

Both is a plural adjective, and denotes the two collectively. 

Every is applied to more than two objects taken individually, and comprehends 
all of them. It is sometimes joined to plural nouns, to denote a collective idea; 
as, ** He visits us every ten days." 

All joined to a singular noun refers to quantity; to a plural noun it refers to 
mtmberf as, '* All the corn toas sold ;" " All men are mortal." 

At^f is generally used ind^nitely, and sometimes for every one. 

None (no one) is used in both numbers. But none and as^ without nouns ex- 
pressed, have generally a plural verb. 
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Much is an adjective otgnanUtv, and of the singular number ; at, ** Mmck money 
was wanted.** — Mirny agrees with substantives of the plural number ; as, ** Mamff 
men." In poetry, many is sometimes joined to a singular noun ; as, ** Full fmnqr 
0^«i« of purest ray serene.'*— Wkole can be applied to eoUectioe nouns in the 
plural, as, ** Whole nations :** but not to other nouns in the plural, thua, ** Almost 
the whole hihaMtants,'* should be, ** Almost all the inhabitanu.** 

361. a. When two persons or things are compared, the 
comparative degree must be employed ; as, *' He is the 
stronger of the two ;" " William is taUer than James." 

When three or more persons or things are compared, 
the superlative must be used ; as, ^^ This is the sweetest of 
the three.** " He was the wisest of men.** 

b. When the comparison is made between two objects 
of different classes, the comparative is followed by than ; 
as, " The Greeks were braver than the Persians." When 
a selection from two of the same class is meant^ the com- 
parative is followed by of; as, ** He is thfj wiser of the 
two.** 

e. The insertion of the word other after the comparative, confines the persons or 
objects compared to the same class ; thus, when 1 say, that ** Socrates was wiser 
than any ower Athenian," I mean, that Socrates himself was an Athenian ; but 
were I to say, ** Socrates was wiser than any Athenian," my expression would 
imply that Socrates was not an Athenian, but wiser than the Athenians. The word 
oUier must be followed by tfum, 

d. In the superlative degree we always compare one or more objects with othen 
of the same class, consequently, the word other is, in this case, unnecessary ; thus, 
instead of saying, *' Cicero, of aU other Romans, was the most eloquent,'* we should 
say, " Cicero was the most eloquent of the Romans ; that is, out qf the whole dan 
of the Romans. 

e. Violations op the Rule. — The phrases, tff aU others^ of any other, with a 
cx)mparative or superlative, are improper ; thus, " A vicious course of life, is the 
saddett slavery of all othf^s** should be, '* is a sadder slavery than any other,** or, 
*** the saddest slavery of all.** By the expression, *' qf all others" we improperly 
refer the subject of comparison both to the same and to a different aggregate ; the 
word qf referring it to the species to which it belongs, and the word others referring 
{t to a different species. The word others should therefore be expunged. 

/. ** Demosthenes was more eloquent than the Athenians,** or, ** than any Athe- 
nian," is incorrect ; because Demosthenes was himself an Athenian, one of the 
class with which ite is compared, and therefore we cannot say that he is more elo* 
quent than himself. As the objects compared belong to the same class, the cmn- 
parative cannot be employed, unless by placing tliem in opposition, or referring 
them to different places ; as, *' Demosthenes was more eloquent than any other 
Athenian." Here, the word other denotes that opposition, that diversity or place 
or species, which (except when the word qf is used) is essentially implied in the 
use of the compara'ive.— *' Jacob loved Joseph more tlian all his chil<ta^en ;** this 
is incorrect. Joseph being one of his children, the sentiment expressed involves 
an absurdity ; it s:-.ould be " more than all his other children." 

" Thomas is the wisest of his brothers," is incorrect ; for Thomas cannot be one 
of his own brothers. We should use the comparative form, and say, ** Thomas is 
wiser than his brothers.** Tite superlative cannot be used unless some term be 
employed wliich includes both Thomas and his brothers: as, "Thomas is the 
wisest of his father's sons'* Here, the word sons is applicable, both to Thomas 
and his brothers. 

362. Louhle comparatives and superlatives should be 
avoided ; thus. '' The lesser number ;** *' The most liveliest 
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man ;" ought to be, ^ The less number ; ^ The liveliest 
man." 

363. a. Adjectives which in their simple form implj 
the highest or the lowest possible degree of the quality, 
do not admit the comparative or superlative form super' 
added ; such as, chief, extreme, right, true, perfect, uni" 
versaly supreme, &c. To saj, chief est, extremest, rightest^ 
truer, truest, 8sc., is therefore, improper. We should also 
avoid using any qualifjing words to the preceding ad- 
jectives ; thus, it is incorrect to say, " so universal,^ " so 
perfect,** &c 

h. Many writers flreqoentiy use the terms ** more and mo$t perfect ;" more and 
mott universal ;" instead of " more and mo$t excellent i*' " more and mott exten- 
tt9e y'* but this mode of expression ought not to be adopted, except in Tery ttrong 
and impa$$ioned language. We can sav, ** nearer or nearest to perfection ;" or, 
**le$t and least imperfect.'* Should these terms lie too weak, others maybe 
adopted ; bat, at all events, we must avoid the violation of grammatical accuracy. 
** Tlie glass is « fUll as it can hold." ** The ghus is fUlI," or, " It can hold no 



more." 



364. a. Adjectives must be so placed with respect to 
their substantives, as clearly to show which noun is 
qualified ; thus " John's great coat,** and *• Great John's 
coat," evidently convey very different ideas 

b. So, " The two first in the row," *■ The three highest in the class," have a dif. 
frrent signification '* from the^r«< two,** **the highest three** The *' two first,** 
** three Mighest,** are ellipticat expressions referring to priority qf position i thus, 
the #100 (which are pinced) first ; the three (thai stand) the highest. But the first 
two (the ordinal preceding the cardinal)^ the highest three, refer rather to a series 
oXiwos and of threes, and theve are respectively the first. So. also, the two others 
and the other two are different in their meaning. The sense must detenaine which 
Bwde is to be employed.—** A good «iiotitgA judge," should be, ** A judge good 
oioagh." 

365. a. Adjectives must not be used for adverbs, nor ad' 
verbs for adjectives. An Adjective refers to a noun or 
subject, but an Adverb indicates the time or manner of 
some verb, or some modification of an adjective or adverb. 

b. The poets firequently deviate Arom this Rule, br using adjectives for adverbs ; 
thus, ** Drink deep or taste not the Pierian spring." ** Heaven open*d wide her 
everlasting gates." ** Si^ sighed the lute." But, though this deviation may be 
allowable in poetry, jt is not in prose. 

«. Two adverbs ending in fy should not be placed together, when an unpleasant 
•oond would l>e occasioned ; thus, instead of saying, ** He spoke extremelp impro* 
perlyi** it would be more agreeable to the ear to say, ** He spoke very improperiys** 
or, m stronger language, ** He spoke with the greatest impropriety. 

d. In the following instances, adjectives are improperly used for adverbs : *' In' 
dijKrent honest;" ** Excellent well;" they should be, '* Indijffirently honest;" 
** Excellently well." " They acted cor^formable to his instructions ;"—coitform* 
oblv. The following plirases contain adverbs improperly used for adjectives: 
** They were found rambling in a forest sol&arilyand forsalcent"— «o/i/a^; that 
is, iu a solitary and for&aken state or condition. ** Their manner of living waa 
agreeably to their rank and stition;" — agreeable ; that is, their matiner was 
agreeable. ** The study of Syntax should m previous^ to that of Punctuation ;" 
— previous; that is, a study previous to that or Punctuation. 

e. The following sentences exhibit the proper application of the adrexb and ad- 
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jective (the word qualifiecU and the adverb or adjective qualifying it, are printed 
in UaUcs): — "Witti regard to original composition, the youth skould, previously 
to bis tailing up the pen, fix in his mind what object he has in view/* " Agree- 
abfy to this ae6nition, I tntend to offer to the reader's consideration some re- 
marks." ** Independent^ of his person, his nobility, his dignitv, his relations, 
and friends, may be urged.*' " Three months' notice is reqiured previously to a 
pupil's leaving the school ;** here, is required is qualified, therefore, the adverb 
previously is used. In the sentence, " Three months' notice is required to be given 
previously to a pupil's leaving the school ;" to be given is intended to be qualified, 
and, therefore, the adverb prevumily is here also properly employed. 

/. As a general rule, it must be observed, that when the tuiffeet is qualified, an 
adjective fs employed, but when the manner of the verb is indicated, an adverb ii 
used : as, ** He feeU warm:** that is, in a warm state — ** He feels warmly the 
insult offered to him." ** He always appears (to be) neat" ** He always dresses 
nea^.** ** He lives firee from care." ** He lives freely at another's expense." 
** William has ^wn (has become) great by his wisdom." ** He has grown greatk/ 
in repute." *' The statement seems (to be) exact.** " The statement seems exactly 
in point" ** It makes the plough go deep or shallow.** This, as well as similtf 
expressions, is elliptical ; it may be expressed thus, ** It makes the ploagh cut s 
deep or shallow fbrrow." 

" The rose smells sweets** is sweet. ** The plums taste taury* have a soot 
taste. ** How Nack the clouds looked ;*' were. ** Correct thy heart, and all will 
go rigki ;" that is, " be right." 

g. An adverb sometimes qualifies a whole claiue ; as, ** Fortunately tar us, th« 
night was clear." 

366. a. Stu:h is applied to nouns to denote species or 
nature ; as, '* Such a scholar ;" the adverb so signifies 
degree, and is applied to adjectives, verbs, or adverbs ; as, 
•• So great a scholar ;" " trees so target 

b. Though this mode may sometimes appear stiff, it is correct. Conversation and 
familiar writing frequently adopt a freer form, by using such in both instances ; as, 
" Such brave men." " Such generous actions.'^—" Men so brave" " Actions » 
generous" will better suit the solemn and dignified styles. 

c. Substantives are often used as adjectives ; as, " A stone cistern ; " A sSver 
watch. — These are sometlroes connected by. a hyphen, anti sometimes not — Ths 
hyphen is used when both words are short ; as, coal-mine, corn-mill. But when 
the words readily coalesce, or liave a long-established association, the hyphen is not 
used ; as, " Yorkshire^ honeycomb." 

d. Sometimes the adjective becomes a substantive ; as, «< The chief good,** 

Position of the Adjective, 

367. The adjective is generally placed b^ore its substantive ; as, ** A gemerom 
man." The following cases are exceptions to this Rule : — 

Ist. When some word or words are dependent on the adjective ; as, ** Know- 
ledge requisite for a statesman." 

2nd. When the adjective is emphatical ; as, ** Alfired the Great." 

3rd. When several adjectives belong to one substantive, they may either precede 
or tbllow the substantive ; as, " A Uamedj wise, and amiable man ;" or, **^ A msn 
learned, wise, and amiable." The longest adjective is generally placed the Uut. 

4th. When the adjective is preceded by an adverb ; as, " A man contdenHou^ 
exact." 

When time, number^ or dtmension is specified, the adjective follows ; as, *'He i« 
four years old;** (better " four years of age.") '*An army twenty thousand «<roiig;" 
" A wall three feet thick.** 

5th. The verb to be often s^Murates the noun from its adjective ; as, " Gaming is 
ruinoHS." 

6th. When the adjective expresses some circumstance of a substantive placed 
after an active transitive verb ; as, ** Vanity often renders a man despicable, 

7th. In an exclamatory sentence, the adjective generally precedes the substan- 
tive ; as, " How contemptible are the pursuits of the gay ! '^ " Great is our God.'* 
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Sometimes the word aU is emphatically put alter a number of particulars com- 
prehended under it ; as, ** Ambition, honour, interest, aU concurred.*' 



bule 9. febsonal pronouns. 
Lesson 59. 

368. a. P^onouDS must agree with the nouns which 
thej represent, in gender, number, and person ; as, *' Cati- 
line and hi* party were despicable." "The boys were 
attentive to their lessons. 

b. In the following sentence, ** You draw the inspiring breath of ancient song. 
Till noldy rises, emulous <Af own ;" the pronouns ^ou and thy refer to the same 
poion, and should therefore be in the same number ; thus, ** Till nobly rises emu- 
lous pour own.*' 

e. In the regal style, We<, Our, are commonly used instead of/, miuei the same 
mode is adopted by editors of magazines, newspapers, &c. 

d. When a part of a sentence is the antecedent to a pronoun, the pronoun must 
be in the neuter gender, singular number, and third person ; as, *' Eli was too in- 
dolgeot to his sous, wkick was a sin.** 

369. a. The noun and its pronoun must not be em- 
ployed as nominatives to the same verb ; thus, " The boy 
he is good," should be " The bo^ is good." 

6. Also, the noun and its pronoun must not be the o^etive to the same verb ; 
thus, " The people, the Lord has destroyed themi** ikem is superfluous.) 

370. a. Personal Pronouns must not be used for these 
and those. Personal Pronouns are used instead of nouns ; 
these and those have always nouns either expressed or 
understood ; it is, therefore, improper to say, " Give me 
them books ;" we should say, " Give me those books." 

b. At the beginning of a sentence, when there is a par- 
ticular reference to an antecedent, they may be employed ; 
as, " The generals have differed among themselves. They 
have referred the dispute to their sovereign." When 
there is no reference to an antecedent, but a noun is 
understood, those may be employed ; as> " Those that sow 
in tears," that is, Those persons^ 8sc. 

c. In the singular, however, we say either he who, the tmm toho, or Utat man 
who. 

371. a. It is and it was, are often used in a plural con- 
struction, to express the persons or things which may be 
the cause of any effect or event ; as, "It was the seditious 
that caused the disturbance." It would, however, be 
better to say, " The seditious caused the disturbance." 

6. When the cause of any effect or event is not implied, this mode of expression 
must not be used ; thus, ** // is true his assertions, though they are paradoxical," 
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should be. " His assertions are true, though they are i>aradoxical.*'— c. A noun qt 
time is also sometimes used in the pbiral after il Ui as, ** It i$ nov Uiree months 
since I saw him." 

372. a. The words than and as do not govern anj case 
of a pronoun, but the pronoun is either the nominative 
case to some verb, or the objective governed by a verb or 
preposition ; thus, ** Wiser than I (am)." " He respected 
him more than me ;*' that is, ''more than he respected meP 
Were we to say, "He respected him more than /;*' it 
would mean, *' than I respected him,** 

h. nan Khould not govern who in the objectives thus, "Than ukom** should 
be ** Than he,'* 

373. a. The inteijections, ! Oh ! Ah I are followed 
by the objective case of a pronoun of the^r;^ person ; as, 
" Oh me r ^^Ah me F but by the nominative case of the 
pronoun in the second person ; as, "O thou, who dwellest." 

b. Oh is used to eapress the emotion of pat'n. Morrow^ or furprUe^ and is detached 
from the word ; as, ** OA ; the deceitfiilness of sin ! ** 

e. is used to express wishing^ exclamation^ or a direct addreu to a perscm, and 
is generally prefixed only to a noun or pronoun ; as, ** virtue ! " 

374. a. In the position of the personal pronouns, the 
second is placed before the third and first, and the^V^ is 
placed the last ; as, ^' Thou and he ;'* " Thou and I f 
•' He and I ;" " You and L" 

b. The neuter pronoun it is sometimes understood ; thus, we say, ** As appears;" 
that is, ** as it appears." It is sometimes employed to express— First, The sutject 
of any discourse or inquiry ; as, ** /< has liappened unfortunately ;" " Who was U 
that spolce to him ? '* Second, The state or condition of any person or thing ; as, 
** How is it with you V " Third, The persons or things that may be the cause or 
any effect or event; as, **// was 1 ;" "/< was thou;^' ** It was he who did it;" 
*' It was either the man or woman that spoke ; " " It was he who assisted them.** 



rule 10. relative pronouns. 
Lessons 60,61. 

875. a. The relative must be in the same number and 
person as its antecedent, and the verb must agree with it 
accordingly ; as, <' He is unworthy of confidence who has 
betrayed his trust." ** The men, who officiated, were very 
kind.^' 

b. In the former sentence, he is the antecedent, and who the relative ; in the 
latter sentence, men is the antecedent, and who the relative. The relative is of the 
same gender as its antecedent ; but, in English, it undergoes no varis^ion of form 
to express either gender or number. 

376. a. The Relative is the nominative case, when it is 
the subject of the verb ; in the possessive, when it denotes 
the possessor ; and in the objective, when it is the object 
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of a verb or preposition ; as, " The man, who is perse- 
vering is generally successful." "He, whose creatures 
we are, is almighty." " He, whom we serve, is eternal." 

b. The young pupil must observe, that the relative does not a^ee with iu ante- 
cedent in etue ; the antecedent may be in one case, while the relative may, accord- 
inf to drconutances. be in another. When both the antecedent and the relative 
are nominatives, the relative agrees with the verb next to it, and the antecedent 
with the latter i as, " He, who is not industrious, rarely />rofiitfr«." Here, the an- 
tecedent is ke, and agrees with the latter verb protperst while wAo, the relative, 
agrees with It, the verb placed next to it. 

377. a. Who is applied to persons ; which to infants, 
irrational animals, and inanimate things ; as, " The man 
who ; William who ; the infant which ; the horse which, 
the book which/* 

b. Which is used in interrogations when the noun 
either is or is not mentioned ; as, ** Which of the three ? 
Which man said so?" But who, in interrogations, is 
always used without a noun ; as, '^ Who has seen it ?" 

c. Nouns of multitude^ unless they express the plural^ of pertont directly as 
such, must not be represented by the relative who ; thus, *' France which" " the 
court which,*' and not who. But when persons are directly intended, then who 
Biay l>e employed ; as, " The committee who were divided."— Who Is, of course, 
appUed to animals when personified ; as, ** The old Fox who.** 

d. Who is applied to the proper names of little children ; as, *' The little child 
J(4in whom we saw." — As soon ns reason begins to act, tbten who is ordinarily ap- 
plied..- Which must not be employed for that; thus, "after which event," should 
be, ** after that event." 

378. a. The possessive whose may be applied to both 
persons and things ; as, " Man whose ;" *' Pleasure whose." 

b. Who must not be used for whose and its governing 
noun ; thus, " Queen Elizabeth, who was only another 
name for prudence,** should be, " whose name was only 
another word," &c« 

379. a. That is frequently applied both to persons and 
things ; as, " He is a man that deserves respect ;" ** Logic 
is an art that teaches us to reason properly." That is 
also used to prevent the too frequent repetition of who 
and which, 

b. That is generally used after the words all, some, 
any, the adjective same, after a superlative, the inter- 
rogative trAo, and ordinal adjectives ; as, " All that hear 
him." 

** The most honourable man tluU you have mentioned.** " Who, that has com- 
mon sense, will believe it ? " " He is the fourth that has fallen." 

c. That is also used when persons form only a part of 
the antecedent ; as, " The men and things that he has 
studied, have not improved his morals *' 
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380. a. The word what must not be employed for that / 
nor that for what; thus, "Thej would not believe but 
what I was guilty," should be, " but that,** &c. " We 
speak that we know," should be, " what we know." 

b. What should not be employed for Uu>se lohiehi thus, ** All feyen except wAol,'* 
should be, ** except tAote which." 

c. What is Boraetimes used in the sense of partfy / as, ** What with anxietr and 
what with sickness,'* that is, *' partly with anxiety and partly with sickness." 

d. The sentence, ** They would not believe but that I was the guilty person," 
may be thus explained: — ** Thev would not believe any thing, except that thing, 
namely, / toas the guilty person. In cases of this kind, the pupil who has care* 
AiUy studied the deflniton of thtU and what, as given under the etymology of Pro- 
nouns, will find no difficulty in properly applying them. 

e. The word somewhat appears to be sometimes used in the sense of an adverb; 
the word rather is, however, preferable ; thus, ** He spoke in somewhat a harsh 
manner," would be better if written, " He spoke in a rather harsh manner ; or, 
** He spoke in a manner rather harsh.'* 

/. The words represented by a compound pronoun are frequently in diffierent 
cases ; as, " Let us examine what or that which has been sent ; " here, that is in 
the objective, governed by examine, and which is the nominative to has been sent. 

381. a. The words whichsoever, whatsoever, and hoW' 
soever, may be divided by the interposition of the next 
words : thus, " On whichsoever side he looked," would 
sound better if written, " On which side soever he looked." 

b. The words whoever, whatever, whosoever, and however, cannot be divided ; ve 
properly say, " Whoever acts so, acts improperly j" " Whatever he dues, he does 
well ;** " Whosoever committeth sin, is the servant of sin ;** ** However great he may 
be." 

382. a. To prevent ambiguity, the relative must 
generally be placed next to its antecedent ; thus, '* The 
master punished the boy for idleness, who never chastises 
without a reason," should be, " The master, who never 
chastises without a reason," &c. 

383. a. When there are two antecedents of different 
persons, the relative generally agrees with the latter ; as, 
" You are the friend who has often relieved me." 

b. Regard must always be had to the sense intended ; thus, *< I am the man who 
command you," means, that I who command you am the man previously men- 
tioned ; I who command is here the subject, and man the predicate. But the sen- 
tence, ** I am the man who commands you," signifies, that I am your regular 
commander. Here, / is the subject, and man who commands the predicate. 

e. In Interrogations like the following, the relative and verb must agree with the 
former nominative ; as^ " Is it you that htu written this letter ? " that is, *' Is the 
person who ha^ wntten this letter you t " 

d. In Scripture language, and particularly when we 
address the Deity, the relative frequently agrees with the 
former of two antecedents ; as, ** Thou art the Lord, who 
seest us in all our ways." 

384. a. The same antecedent requires the same relative 
to be preserved throughout the sentence. The following 
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sentence is therefore inaccurate; ^'I am the father tr^o 
loves you, that cherishes you, ^lat provides for you ;" 
should be, *' I am the father who loves you, who cherishes 
you, who provides for you." 

b. The verb must alto agree with the same relative as its nominative throughout 
the sentence ; thus, ** I am the Lord that maketh all things, that stretcheiA forth 
the heavens above, and gpread abroad the earth," is incorrect ; It should be, " I am 
the Lord thai maketh all things, thttt ttretcheth forth the heavens, and tpreadeth 
abroad Che earth." Should ve, however, annex to the preceding sentence, the 
phrase. ** bu mpseff,** then the verbs must be in the first person; as, ** I am the 
Lord thy God that make all thhigs, &c., bg myself** • 

385. a. The relative must not be omitted even in 
familiar language ; thus, *' He is a man I greatly esteem," 
should be, ** He is a man whom I greatly esteem." 

b. So, also, " I am displeased with the manner I have spent my time,** should be, 
** I am displeased with the manner in which I have speut my time." 

c. Every relative has an antecedent to which it refers, either expressed or im- 
plied ; as, ** Who speaks much of himself, betrays great weakness ; " that is, ** He 
who speaks," Ac 

386. a. The word than should not govern the relative 
wfu) in the objective case; thus, "Than whom,^ should 
be, " than hCy** which is preferable to " than whoJ' 

b. The word than had formerly the signification of a preposition, and, as such, 
governed a noun or pronoun in the objective case ; but, as it has lest the meaning, 
ft ought to cease to have the influence of a preposition. We at once reject, as in< 
correct, the expressions **than him^'* *Uhan her** when these words are not 
governed by a verb or preposition ; for the same reason, we ought not to say, 
^ ihan whom.** As the siKnification oithtm is the same in both instances, so, there 
oogbt to be a similarity of construction. 

c Position op thb Rilativb... The relatives trAo, which, that, and what, and 
their compounds whoever, whosoever, are always placed before the verb, in what- 
ever case thev may be ; as, ** He whom you respected is dead ; " ** Whoever will 
persevere, will generally succeed." 



BmiE 11. VEBBS. 

Lesson 62. 

387. a. Transitive verbs govern nouns and pronouns 
in the objective case ; as, ** We admire them /' " You 
assist Charles,^' 

b* The verb let is transitive, and accordingly governs an objective case ; as, ** Let 
Um attend." 

c. Bvery transitive verb has an objective case, expressed or understood. 

d. A whole clause may be the object of an active transitive verb ; as, '* You see 
how few qf these men are returned.** 

e. The objective case should not, if possible, be separated fVom its verb. This 
Rule is violated in the following sentence:—*' Becket could not better discover, 
than by atta<^ng so powerful an interest, his resolution to maintain his purpose." 
The sentence should be, *' Becket could not better discover his resolution to main- 
tain his purpose, than by attacking so powerful an interest." 

/. In nouns, the nominative case, denoting the subject, precedes the verb, and 
the objective case, denoting the obiect, follows the transitive verb ; it is this order 
which detemUnei the sense to be affixed ; as, " Alexander conquered Darius." In 
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this sentence, Alexander, tiie siH>ject, precedes ttie Terb ; and Darhu. the ohject, 
follows the verb. Were we to place Darius before the verb, aud Aiexamder after 
it, the relation would be entirely changed. 

g. The pronouns, both relative and personal, with the exception of the pronoun 
^^ naving a different /orm for each case, may sometimes be placed either before or 
after the verb ; as, " Him declare I unto you ; " or, " I declare kim unto yon.** 
Sometimes, however, when the pronoun is placed beifbre.its verb, the proper case 
te disregarded ; thus. " He, who under all proper circumstances has the boldness 
to speak the truth, cMoose for your friend.'' In sentences of this kind, the ear is 
verv apt to be deceived, on account of the distance between the object and the 
verb ; the pronoun he, being the object of the verb choose, must be in the objective 
case, and the sentence may stand thus, ** Choose him for your friend, who,** &c. 
*' Who should I see the other day but my old friend?** should be, ** Hhom should 
I see,** &c. Attention must always be paid to the proper (9ae of the pronoun, 
whether it is placed before or after the verb. 

388. Transitive verbs do not admit a preposition after 
them ; thus, ** I must premise wUh these circumstances ;" 
should be, *' I must premise these circumbtances." 

389. a. Verbs signifying to allow, ask, deny, envy^ 
fine, give, grudge, offer, pay, promise, send, teach, tell, 
have in familiar language two objective cases, that which 
denotes the person being governed by a preposition under- 
stood, and the other by the verb ; as, " He taught tJiem 
logic ;" that is, " He taught logic to them'^ " He offered 
him his advice^ 

b. The same verbs also, in the passive voice, are fre- 
quently, in the familiar style, followed by an objective 
case ; as, " They were asked a question" But this mode 
of expression is not to be recommended in digniJUd 
composition. 

Thus, instead of saying, "They were asked a question f" '* He was offered a 
pardon ; " *' He was promised her ; '* it would be better to say, *' A question was 
asked of them,- " *' A pardon was offered to him ; '* " She was promised to kim." 

c. Other transitives seem to govern sometimes two objectives in appositioni as, 
" They proclaimed him (by the title of) kingj " " Ood called the Jirmameni (by 
the name oO heaven." 

390. a, Intransitives do not admit an objective after 
them, but are connected with a noun or pronoun by a 
preposition ; as, "I ^o on a journey." 

b. Violations op this Rule. — " Go, flee thee away ; *' should be. " Go, flee 
away." '* It repented him of his having provoked such enemies," should be, " He 
repented of having provolced." &c. " The nearer his successes txpproached kim to 
the throne; " here, a transitive is necessary to complete the sense ; it should be 
*' The nearer his successes enabled him to ajaproach to the throne.*' So, also, in 
the sentence, " They have spent their whole time to agree the sacred with the pro- 
fane chronology." should be, *' They have spent their whole time to make the sacred 
chronology agree with that of the profane." 

c. In such expressions as, •* He resided m»ay pears ; " ** He rode several miles ; " 
the words years and miles are governed nut by the intransitive verbs, but by a 
preposition understood ; as, ** He resided during many years ;" " He rodeybr, or 
through the space ^many miles." 

d. Some Intransitives govern an objective of words 
having a kindred meaning ; as, "He /irerf a virtuous life." 
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r. Some Terbt are ueed loinedinet at transttire, and sttmetimei aa intra... :Uve ; 
thiu, in the aentence, ** That conduct beeomes him," becomes is transitive ; but, in 
the sentence, ** A boy soon becomei a man," I>ecnme9 ia intransitive. The sense 
alone will, therefore, determine the nature of the verb. 

391. a. Intransitive verbs do not admit of the passive 
form ; thus, are swerved^ was amounted^ was gone, should 
be, have swerved, had amounted, had gone. 

b. Howe Mfi0, have eome^ have rUen^JdJlen^ Ac. denote tution; but is risen, is 
come, is fauen^ is grovmf ftc. denote a state or condition. In this construction, 
these words are not considered as participles, but as dljeetives s thus, " I nni come^* 
means ** I am present; " " He is risen, falien^ grotm" that Is. " He is in a risen, 
ft^en, or grown state or condition." For a similar reason, " If such maxims and 
such practices prevail, what Am become of national liberty and honour," may be 
rendered, " what is become." 

892. a. The verb to be, and passive verbs of naming, 
have the same case after them as they have before them ; 
as, " /am he whom they invited ;'* " I understand it to 
be them ; " " Homer has been styled the prince of poets." 

b. Illustration. ~ ** / am Af whom they invited ;** here, am is preceded by the 
nominative I, and must also be followed by a nominative, which is he. ** Whom do 
you Csncy Atiot to be ?*' that is, " You fancy A^ to be vAom f " here, him precedes 
the verb to be, and therefore an objective follows it, which is whom. " ft might 
have been AAn," should be ** he:* *' Whom do men say that I am ?" should be', 
** Who do men say that I am ?** 

e. Verbs passive of naming are generally considered as having the same case 
after them as they have before them, but it must be observed that some words are 
understood ; " thus, ** He was called Thomas ; " that is, '* He was called by the 
name of Thomas." ** Homer has been styled the prince of poi>t8 ; " that is, 
** Homer has been styled /'V the name, title, or appeilation qf the prince of poets." 
** He has been appointed tutor ; " that is *' He has been appointed to the qffUr qf 
tutor." For all practical purposes, however, the Rule given above is sufficiently 
correct. 

893. a. Verbs passive are joined to their agents by the 
preposition by; as, *< He was instructed bi/ Thomas." 

b. Violation of this Rulb. — " The general tenour of the results of these ex-* 
periments is opposed to the hypothesis." We may say, " opposes the hypothesis,"- 
or ** is contradictory to the hyoothesis ; " but. If it is intenaed to retain the verb 
oppose in the passive voice, tne order of the words should be changed as follows : 
— ** The hypothesis u opposed by the general tenour of the results of these experi- 
ments." 

894'. a. In such abridged constructions as, ^* She was to 
blame i* "A house to let,'^ &c. strict propriety requires the 
passive form; as, *' She was to he blamed;^ or deserved to 
be blamed;^' **A house to be let,*' 

b. Mr. Smart's observations on this subject would lead one to infer, that he eon- 
aiders the former phraseology too firmly established to be distur^ted. 



bulb 12. the subjnnctxvb mooix 
Lesson 63. 

395. a. Every verb, implying condition, supposition, or 
uncertainty, and preceded by a conjunction, expressed or 
understood^ is in the Subjunctive Mood, 



/ 
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b. When the sense is positive and absolute^ the verb is 
not in the subjunctive mood, though it may be preceded 
bj a conjunction ; as, ** Though he hears, he does not 
attend." 

c. In the subjunctive, as in every other mood, the verb 
must be in the present, past, or future tense, according to 
t^ sense implied; as, *< If the man is poor ;"''!£ the bill 
was presented ;" ** If he persevere/* 

386. a. Illubthation.— In the Preseni Tense, a doubt^ condition^ or uneertain^t 
hrhfupUed, respecting a fact which may or mav not exist at the time qf speaking: 
thus, " If it ratfw, I shall not go out;'* that is, either it doet or does not rain A 
this present time, but which of the two is uncertain. " If the ninn ii poor, deal 
with liim accordingly ; " that is, either he is or he is ntapoor. ** If the mail that 
has ;yfrived contains a letter for me', I shall soon receive it ; " that is, the mail 
eith^ does or does not contain a letter at this present moment, but which of the 
tw^ is doubtful. " If thou art the Son of God ; »» " If thy rljrht ey« offends thee." 
Here, either he is or is not the Son of noJ ; the eye does or does not offend. ,Wero 
we to say, " If thou be the Son of God ; " " If thy right eye (itj^nd thee ; " the mean- 
ing would be, '* If thou shalt be the Son of God ; " *• If thy right eye skaU qffend 
thee." Again, suppose a child making a noise near mv door, I request my servant 
to send it away, but ifSiismj own son, to send him within. Now, had I said, " If 
he be mr son,'* my words would hare implied, " If he shall be hereafter my son,'* 
which thing InrolVes an absurdity. 

b. The Past Tenses represent a conditional past foct or eT(*nt, and of which the? 
speaker is uncertain ; as, ** If the bill was presented, it was doubtless paid ; *' '* If 
tne ship did arrive, it was contrarv to our expectations;"— here, we are uncer« 
tain respecting an event, which, if it ever did take place, must have already taken 
place. 

c. The Sfsppositional Tense implies fiduritp as well as condition ; as, ** If he' 
vere present, he would concur with me ; *' that is, ** He is now absent, but had he 
been present, he would have concurred with me." " If you were diligent, voii 
would succeed," denotes that you are not diligent, otherwise you would suoeeeo. ' 

d. The Future Tenae denotes a eontinfen^ future event, that is, an event which, 
if it ever do occur, must occur in some future period ; thus, '* If the mail contain 
a letter for me ; '* that is, ** If the mail of to-morrow shall or should contain • 
letter for me." " If thy son eak bread, wilt thou ^\vft him a stone ?" that is, *' If 
thy son shall or should ask bread." *' Though he stay me, yet will I trust in htm ;'* 
tliat is, ** Though hi* should i>lay me." ** If he do but touch the hills, they shall 
smoke;*' that is, ** If he should do only this thing, namely, touch the hilis, they 
shall smoke." 

e. The more general form of the Subjunctive Future is the emplojrment of the 
verb without auxiliaries. In such instances, the verb undergoes no variation in 
any of the persons ; thus, ** If \go, if thou go. if be go" But, when the auxiliaries 
shcUl, should, would, could, &c. are employed, thev must be varied precisely as la 
the Indicative ; thus, " If I should go ; if^thou sfumldst go ; if he should go," &c. 
The other auxiliaries do, did, am^ was, have, had, are varieid in the stime manner 
in their respective tenses ; thus, Pres. If he does trifle ; Past, If thou didst trifle; 
Fut. If he do trifle, &c. 

/. The principal conjunctions implying condition, supposition, or doubt, are if, 
though, unless, except, whether, lest. 

g. Lest and that, following a command, and if followed by but, always require 
the subjunctive future; as, ** Take heed lest thou fall ;" ** /jrhe do but promise, 
thou art safe." 

h. The foregoing method of considering the subjunctive mood is clear and 
simple, and founded on reason and the practice of writers distinguished for pre- 
cision of expression ; thus, to sive two out of many instances, H me Tooke says, 
in his DiTersions of Purley, vol. ii. p. 46.5.,—'* I am anxious that my errors (if ttiey 
are such) may plainly appear ; " and at page 490., in the same volume, — ** Their 
numbers and tnerit must l>e great to succeed in any reformation of the language, if 
Reason and Truth are the only liribes they have to offer." To attempt ta 
contravene this rule by adducing passages iVom writers in Elisabeth's time, is 
utterly at variance with the nature of the mood and the pri^ctice of good BUMiem 
authors. 
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rule 13. the innnitite mood. 
Lesson 64. 

397. a. When two verbs come together, the latter must 
b^ in the imfinUive moody when it dt^notes the ob;e?t of 
the former; as, ''Study to improve;" ''He has been 
taught to think deeply." 

h, IVheo the latter varb 4oes not express the object, but the end. or somethine 
remote, the word/or, or the words m on/er to. are understood ; as, ** I read to learn'r 
thnt is, " I read Jbr to learn," or, ** ^ order to learn." The ynord for^ huwever, i» 
mevert in such instances, espretted in good language. 

e. The In'^nitive Is frequently governed bv adJectiveM, substantives, and partici- 
ples; but, in this instance also, a preposition is understoo-l. tliough never expressed; 
as, *' Eager to learn;** that is, '* e.tger for to learn," or, **/vr learning ;'* *' A desire 
<o improve;** that is, "/or to improve.^* 

d. The infinitive sometimes follows as and the verb ottght; thus, " It is so liigh 
at to be invisible ;" ** We ou^hf to da it." It is freauently put absolutely, that is, 
not dep»'nding on any verb, and may thus become the numiuative to a verb ; *' To 
ptaif is pleasant." 

e. The infinitive must not be used for a nominative and its verb ; as, " I am not 
like other men, to envy the talents they cannot reach." Thf sentence corrected 
will be thus ; ** I am not lilce other men, who envy the talents,'* &c. ** That all our 
doings may be ordered by thy governance, to do always what is righteous in thy 
sight.** ou|pit to be, *' That all our doings may be ordered by tht governance, that 
ve may always do that which is righteous in thy sight ;" or, " that they may be in 
accordance with thy righteous law." 

898. a. The verbs behold, bid, dare (neuter), feel, hear, 
ietf mahey need, observe, perceive, and see, require an in- 
finitive, without the sign to prefixed; as, ''I bade him 
do it;** "I heard him say it;" and not, ** to do it;" "to 
say it" 

b. But in the passive voice, the same verbs, except let, 
require the infinitive mood, with the sign to generally 
prefixed; as, ''He was bid to go;'* '*He was made to 
run,** 

«. JVifiw, when a prtncipol verb, generally requires to after it ; at, ** He bad to 
•end the money." 

d. Dare, when transitive, has the infinitive with to / as, *' He dares him to breathe 
upon the leaf." Also, the emphatic form of dare intransitive is followed by to; as, 
** He did not dare to come.*' 

e. Need, when transitive, is regular ; as, ** A man needf , need^ prudence." When 
intransitive, it i» formed like an auxiliary, and is followed by a verb, without the 
prefix to; as, ** He need go no further." 

899* Instead of the infinitive mood, the present participle 
is often used after the verbs begin, behold, feel, Jind, hear, 
marky observe, perceive, purpose, see, and watch; thus, 
we may say, " He felt it bum;*' or ^* burning;** "1 heard 
him speak;** or, *^ speaking,*' 

The infinitive denotes the singtleform. the participle the progreuive fitrm. 

Q 2 
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400. Verbs of affirming, believing, denying, doubting, 
discovering, knoioing, supposing, thinking, wishing, and 
some verbs denoting the operations of ^e senses, prefer 
the word that with a personal verb, and its nominative 
instead of the infinitive ; thus, instead of saying, ^'1 know 
him to be a scholar ; " " They doubted U tQ be genuine ; " 
we may say, ** I know that he is a. scholar ; ** " They 
doubted that it was genuine ; " or, *' They doubted its 
genuineness.^^ 

So, also, instead of saying, " He is said to have written a poem ;** we may sajr, 
'* It is said that he hca written a poem.** " Bills are requested to be paid half- 
yearly ;" better thus, ** It is requested that biU* (should) be paid half-yearly.** 



BULB 14. THE USE OF THE TENSES. 

Lesson 65. 

401. a. In the use of the tenses, care must be taken to 
empjoy that tense which properly conveys the sense in- 
tended, whether of present, past, or future time ; thus, 
'^ After I visited Europe I returned to America," should 
be, " After I had visited, I returned," &c. 

b. A proper application of the tenses necessarily depends on a correct knowledge 
of their signification ; for this purpose, the pupil must, previously to hia attempt- 
ing the correction of examples under this Rule, diligently study the definitloDS of 
the tt'uses, and the observatioiis intended to illustrate them given under Etynology ; 
pp. .'iS— 64. 

c. " After I visited Europe, I returned to America ;** this sentence is incorrect ; 
visited ought to be had visited^ because the action Implied by the verb vMte«f was 
completed before the other past action returned, 

d. Had, signifying possession^ must not be used for tootdd; thus, ** I had rather 
do it," should be, " I would rather do it." We frequently hear, ** Be that as it 
wiU ;" it should be, '* Be that as it may." 

e. In the beginning of a sentence, the abbreviated subjunctive Is neater than tb( 
f^ill form ; thus, ** trere there no difference,** is more general than, ** /jf there ««n 
no difference.** 



/. A double subjunctive must not be employed In two correspondent clauies 
thus, " Had he done this, be had escaped (*' should be, >* Had ne done this, hi 
would have escaped.*' 

402. a. An immutable truth must be expressed in th( 

present tense, though quoted with a past observation; 

as, '* Christ said that punishment awaits the wicked;" 

' *' Charles asserted that virtue is always amiable.** It 

would be improper to say, ** awaited, was,** 

b. Here, " Punishment awaits the wicked,*' and "Virtue is always amiable " 
are considered as immutable truths, and therefore, whether the verbs ao^ dXkA as- 
serted, agreeing with the subjects, Christ and Charles, were hi preaeot ix past tiaie, 
the verbs aaoailM and is must be in the present. 

c. But when the thing asserted is not always the same^ 
a past tense must be used to denote pa^t time; VfA npf** 
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teni to denote k present time; as, ** William said that he 
Vfos 'very happy ;" not, ** is very happy." " William says 
that He is very happy. 

403. a. The perfect participle, and not the past tense, 
18 used after the tenses of the verbs have and be; as, " I 
have written ; " "It was stolen ; ** and not, "I have wrote; " 
** It was stole/* 

b. The perfect participle must never be used for the 
past tense ; thus, " He begun; ** " He run ;" " He drunk ; " 
ought to be, ** He began ;'' " He raw;" "He drank." 

404. a. When the indicative present is used after the 
words, when^ tilly before^ as soon as, after, the relative 
time of B, future action is denoted; as, " fVhen he arrives, 
he will be welcome." 

b. The indicatire perfect is used after the same words, to express the completion 
of a future action or event ; as, ** He will never be better till he Mas felt the pangs 
«f poverty.** 

405. a. The principal and active verb do, and its par- 
ticiple done, must not supply the place of a neuter or a 
passive verb ; thus, ** He does not feel so well satisfied as 
he ought to do," should be, "He does not feel so well 
satisfied as he ought to feeL" 

A. But the auxiliary do may supply the place of an a^ve verb ; as« ** You wrote 
your exercise much better than you are accustomed todoj that is, " than you are 
accustmned to write it.** 

c. Violation of this Rclb. — ** This part of knowledge has always been grow- 
hig, and wiU do so till the subject be exhausted." •* Do what ?" The auxiliary do 
cannot refer to beent for the verb to be does not imply action ; nor can we say, '* do 
growing." The sentence ought to be, ** This part of linowledge has been always 
growing, and wiB still be so," &c., or, ** will continue to grow.'^ 

406. In compound tenses, we mast avoid using a part 
of an auxiliary, which conveys no precise meaning with- 
out the remainder ; thus, " This may serve for any book, 
that has or shall be published ; " should be, " that has been 
or shall be published." 

All tenses formed by means of bave and be are compound tenses. 

407* a. When the auxiliaries are employed to denote 
present, past, or future time, care must be taken that the 
subsequefit verb be expressed in the saine tense with the 
antecedent verb containing the auxiliary; as, " He may 
or can write if he chooses;** " He might or could write it 
he choser 

b. tn the former sentence, may or can wriie is in the present tense, and, there- 
fore, the subsequent verb dkooser must also be in the present tense ; in the latter 
sentence, migki or cwdd write is io the past tense, and, therefore, chose must be in 
the same. 

03 
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** It Vfould dSfbrd me Rattsfactlon if I eouU ferfinm it." " It vmmUt have qff^rdei 
me Mtisfactiuu, if I could have perfonnecl it. ' 

** It is my desire that you $haU come ;'* ** It uia$ my desire that yoa should come.** 

** I shall/eel obliged ir you can grant ;'* " I should feel obliged if you eoailif grant.** 

So, also, in the following sentenccc, ** I hope tliat vou vi/l come ;'* " I hoped tltat 
you would come.*' From these instances, it will be seen that the indicatlTe cor- 
responds with the potential In the following tenses : — 

Indie. Pres. 1 write . . . . Poten. Pres. when I smiy, can write. 

Past. I wrote . . . . Past, when lm^fit,could,wouldtShouldtWrite. 

Fut. 1 shall or wHl write. Pres. when I majf, can write. 

, e. Additional instances iUustratira of this rule : » 

He can^ majf ask f if he ean^ moff, urill write. 

»— ilfhe has written^ to denote oon^letioit. 

He might, could, Sec. ask Cif he could, might, would, &c. write. 
.— l if he had written, to denote ptut time. 

If he is disposed be may write. 

If he were disposed he might write. 

408. a. In the Subjunctive Mood, when negation is im* 
plied, the past tense is used to denote present time ; and 
the past-perfect to denote past time ; thus, 

** If I Aod the book. I would send it," implies that I have it not. 

** If I had had the book, I would have sent it,** refers to past time. 

" If I have the book, I wUl send it,'* denotes mere itncertaiMiif j -* I may Iwve Ot 
may not have it, which of tlie two I do not know. 

b. In like manner, when the subsequent verb imme- 
diately follows the words as if the past tense is used to 
denote present time, and the past-perfect to denote past 
time; as, ''He fight« as if \ie contended for life;" He 
fought a^ifh.Q had contended for life." 



** He fights asif\M coniended, or, were contending for lif«;** hsn,Jlgki$ and i 
tended express two actions that are contemppmry, namely, both in present time ; 
and yet, the former is in the present tense, and the latter in the past tense. 

'* He fought as if he had contended, or, had been contending for his llfis ;** hera, 
also, the two actions implied by the words Jbug/a and had contended, are contempo- 
raneous, both implying past time ; but. the latter ?erb, on account of its followrag 
the words as if, is put in the past'per/eet tense. 

409. a. The Infinitive is in the present tense when it id 
contemporary in point of time with its governing verb, or 
subsequent to it ; as, *' From the little conversation which 
I had with him, he appeared to be a man of learning ; " 
'* The apostles were determined to preach the gospel." 

b. But the Infinitive is in the perfect tense, when it 10 
antecedent to the governing verb ; as, " Kirkstall Abbey 
appears to have been an extensive building." 




the same time ; thus, ** He appeared thaa, at the very time i was speaking to him, 
to be A man of learning." ** The apostl*^ w«>re determined fo preach the gospel ;** 
her-, the ?erb to preach is properly put in the infinitive pretr-fsl, because the action 
expressfd by the verb to preach is subsequent to, or coming after its governing verb 
defermifu'd. As the execution of a thing necessarily follows our determinaiion, it 
would be absurd to say, '* We axe detemdned to hove du«w Vt.*' Indeed, all verM 
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•xpretsiTe of Afljaf, MmMni, iaire^ oomimmi, mutt be followed by the infinitive 
pretent, and not by the perfect. 

d. ** Kirkstall Abbey appears to have been an extensive building ;" here« to hare 
heen is antecedent to appears, that is. it rciates to a lime which was past before the 
tbne which is hnplied by Uie word appear*, and the expression is the same as if I had 
said, ** Kirkstall Al>bey appears noto to have been>bfwrly an extensive building.'* 

Again, *' It would allbrd me pleasure to do it ;** here, the infinitive pretent is 
used, because the action is Dot jet performed ; the meaning if, ** It would afl'ord me 
pleasure to do it fsour, or at wfta^fiUure period." 

** It would aflbrd me pleasure to Have dome it ;'* here, to have dome is antecedent 
to tpould i^itrd, «Bd is, therefore, put in the infinitive petfed ; the meaning is, '* it 
would now afford me pleasure to have done it some time ago.** ** It would have 
afforded me great pleasure, as often as I reflect*'d upon it, to have heen the messen- 
ger of such intelligence ;*' here, to have been is in the infinitive perfect, because the 
message is anieeedeni to the pleasure — " You ought to do it,** implies present duty; 
** You ought to have dome it,** implies paU duty. 



EULE 15. THE PARTICIPLES. 
LE880H 66. 

410. a. Participles derived from transitive verbs, govern 
the objective case; as, "hearing him;^* "having praised 
ihemP 

A. When th» Partldple becomes a noun, it haf all the properties of a noun ; as, 
** The tPorking^ of the mind.** 

c. Participial adjectives retain the termhuMom^ but not the government of par- 
ticiples ; when, therefore, they appear to be followed by an objective case, that 
obiective requires the insertion oi a prepotltkm ) as, ** He was most deserving of 
attention." 

tf. The participle is firequently taken mbsohUelif ; as, ** Properly speakings there 
Is no such thing as chance.** 

411. a. When the nonn connected with the participle 
is active, of doing something, the participle is considered 
a Verbal Noun^ and requires an article before it, and the 
preposition of after it ; %»," In the hearing of the philo- 
sopher ;"' " By the preaching ofPavU* Here philosopher 
is the hearer, Paal the preacher, 

b» Wlieo any ambiguity would arise from this mode of construction, the posses- 
live witii '« sdould be su'istituted for the partirle tf; thus, " the AfUing of the 
gamekeeper." is ambiguous. We cnnnot say whetner the gamekeeper was the 
hUer or the killed. The following expresston is clear, ** This cannot justify the 
gamekeeper's killing the man.*' 

e. But when the noun represents the object of an action, 
the participle is used merely as a participle, and, there- 
fore, the article and the preposition of must be omitted ; 
AS, " In hearing the philtMopher." 

dL The force of the preceding rules will be more striking by an additional ex- 
ample ; **fifthe preaching of%M apostles ;** I mean, that " The apostles preached 
respecting some individmal /** but, when I say, ** By preaekuu the apostles," my 
Meaning is, that ** The apo»cies tiiemseives were the suiffects orsome other perton^s 
pnae/Utng." — The expression, ** On hearing qf the philosopher," is elliptical ; it 
aaoitiM, ** On hearing something respecting the philokopber.** 

e, Wheu a preposltton usually follows the participle, the word qf\» inadmissible; 

O 4 
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as, *' His depending on promises prored his ruin." Here qf could not be inserted 
after depending. 

412. a. Participles perform a double office ; first, by 
governing nouns and pronouns in the possessive case ; and 
secondly, if derived from transitive verbs, by requiring 
the noun or pronoun following to be in the objective case ; 
without the intervention of the preposition of; as, "Much 
depends on WillianCs observing the rule, and error will 
be the consequence of his neglecting itJ* 

b. ** WiUiam** observing tlie rule ;" here William's is in the possessive case, 
governed by observing iu the capacity of a noun, and rule is in the objective cas<, 
governed by observing in the capacity of an active participle, and therefore the 
word of is unnecessary after observing. '* What do you thinli of my Morse's run- 
ning f * is different to •• What do you think of my horse runnine f" ** My horse's 
running," implies that he did run y but, *' my horse running," implies a question 
whether he sliiUl or shall not run. *' I have some recollection of his fathers being 
(in the capacity of) Judge ; here father's is the possessive gorerned by being. 

418. a. The active participle must never be used for 
the passive participle; as, "Money was wanting to defray 
the expenses,** should be, " was wanted,** &c. 

b. In the following sentences also, ** Young men educating for the Christian 
ministry ;" should be, ** Young men preparing^ studying, or under instruction, fat 
the Christian ministi^.'* " I want my coat mendings repairing" &c., should be, 
*' I want my coat (to be) mended^ repaired^' &c. 



BULE 16. ADVEBBfi. 
LE88<m 67. 

414. a. Adverbs must be placed near the words whose 
signification they modify, that the sense may be exactly 
conveyed. They are generally placed, 1. before adjec- 
tives ; 2. after verbs that are single, but sometimes befoH 
them ; 3. between the auxiliary and the verb ; as, " A 
trttly diligent man ;" " He behaves well and is much 
esteemed.** 

b. In the following example, JoAi//y is not in its proper situation ; ** The Oltiberi, 
in Spain, borrowed that name f^om the Celtae and Ib<(ri, from, whom they were 
jointly descended." " JoirUly with tohum f" It should be, ** from wAom (the Celts 
and vo^rV) joints they were descended.** 

4 Iff. The Adverb is pUuxd— 1. J?cAmv adjectives : as, *' A truiy diligent man." 
— 2. After a verb when it is single, and after the object of a transitive verb ; as, 
** He speaks correctly i" ** He loves Ann sincerely." Sometimes, however, it pre- 
cedes the verb ; as, *' He really respects him." — 3. In active and neuter yeth^i when 
there is one auxiliary, it is placed either bettpeen the auxiliary and verb, or offer 
both ; as, ** He has diligently employed his tti^e ;" ** He has spoken weU.** When 
there are two auxiliaries, it is puced either between them or t^r both ; as, ** He 
might easUy have known the result ;'* '* He should have earnestly urged it upon 
him." But sometimes, when anything empbatical is intended, it precedes the aux- 
iliaries; as, **And certainly yoa must have known."— > 4. In passive verbs, the 
adverb is generally placed itfter the auxiliary, when there is one, and freanently 
after the last, when there are two or more ; as, '* He was graciously received ; ' 
** He might have been eorrecOy instructed in that science." — A negative adverb is 
plac4>d before the participle, whether it is active or passive; as,** Hot having heard;** 
**J^i9/ having been seen.'^— 5. When there are several adverbs, and several aox- 
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iUariec to the Mone varb, the adverbi must be intermixed with the auxiliaries ; as, 
** I have mlufoyt been verfmuch perplexed under these circumstances." ^ 6. In in- 
terrogative and exclamatory expressions, the adverbs generally introduce the sen- 
tence ; as, ** Hvw complete^ this most amiable of human virtues had taken posses- 
sion of his soul.** 

416. a. Care most be taken in the position of the word onfy ; if I say. " (hUy he 
waa poor ;" my meaning is, that ** He was merely this one thmg — poor.** If 1 say, 
** He oniff was poor," I mean, that " He was the only individual that was poor.'^ 
If I sav, ** He was on^ poor," I may mean, that " He wot poor and nothing eise." 
Only rollows the nouns and pronouns to which it refers ; as, ** Him only have I 
known ;" ** The man only was discovered." When there is a negative, only pre- 
cedes the noun and pronoun, as, ** Not only the sheep, but also the horse '^ and, 
also, when it refers to one of two words indifferently, as, " Theism can be opposed 
only to polytheism or atheism." When it refers to a whole clause, it is generally 
placed before it ; as,.** By greatness, I do not mean only the bulk tifany singU ob- 
jedt but the largeness of the whole view." These observations will generally be 
applicable to the words merely ^ ioUly^ chiefiy^ firsts at least, and a few others. 

h, ** It is M0< the basinets of virtue, to extirpate the affections of the mind, but to 
Mirulate thein.'* Here, the business of virtue is intended to be denied to be one 
thing, and aiBrm<>d to be another ; not must, therefore, be inserted in its proper 
clause ; thus, " It is the business of virtue, mtf to extirpate the affections of the 
mind, but to regulate them." ** I do not think that he was averse to the office, nor 
do I believe that it was unsuited to him." Here, as do think and do believe are 
nearly synonymous, one must be rejected, and or substituted for nor ; thus, ** I do 
mot think eitner that he was averse to the office, or that it was unsuited to him." 

c. When an article is used, it must be placed either before the adverb or after 
both adverb and adjective ; as, ** On a rather cursory perusal of the book ; ** Too 
great a variety." 

417. The adverb enough is always placed after the ad- 
jective which it modifies, and the adjective and the adverb 
after the substantive ; as, '* A house large enough,^* 

418. a. The adverb never must not be used for ever ; 
thus, '* Charm he never bo wisely;" should be, ** Charm 
he ever so wisely.*' 

6. The words never^ sometimes^ often, always, generally 
precede the verb ; as, " I never was there ;" " He always 
speaks." But they may either precede or follow an aux- 
iliary ; as, " He was never allowed ;" or, " He never was 
allowed to be idle." 

c. Seldom or ever^ should be seldom or never, or, seldom if ever; eVr, a contrac- 
tion of ever, is sometimes Improperly used for ere, b^ore; scarcely a^thing is 
inreferable to almost nothing. 

419. The adverbs hence, thence, whence, do not require 
from before them, as each of them implies that preposition ; 
thus, ^ Whence did you come ;" signifies, *' from what 
place did you come?" 

420. Hither, thither, and whither, are at present used 
after verbs of motion only on solemn occasions. In other 
situations, the adverbs here, there, where, are employed ; 
as, " He came here;^^ " We rode there.^ 

421. a. When and then must not be used for nouns and 
pronouns ; thus, " Since whenV "since then,** <*the then 

G 5 
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ministry," ouwht to be, " Since what time?* ** since that 
time," "the ministry of that period/* 

b. The phrasrs, a little while, tnorth whiUt somehow, anyhow, tmgwhere, mo> 
where, are confined to eoUoquial language, and are not adapted to an elevated style. 
In poetry, then is frequently used for a noun \ as, ** 1111 //<«», who knew the force 
Of those dire arms V* 

422. a. The adverb wherey when no reference to place 
is intended, must not be nsed for a relative and a prepa^ 
sition ; as, '* They framed a protestation, where they 
repeated all their former claims ;" should be, '^in which 
tiiey repeated," &c. 

b. But when there is reference to place the adverb 
where may be employed ; as, " Tell roe where it happened ;" 
or, " Tell me the place in which it happened.*' 

e. When the adverb there is used, either as an expiptive or as an emphatiod 
word, it precedes the verb, and the nominative noun ; as, ** there ii a man at tlw 
door." In this clause there may tie omitted, and the phrase stand thus. ** A nan 
is at the door." ** There the wicked cease trom troubling, and th^ve the weary are 
At rest." In this sentence the adverb there is emphatical. When there is applied 
hi a strict sense, it g6tier»tiy JoOows the verb and the nominative case ; as, *' The 
man stands there,*^ 



EULE 17. 

423. a. A Ne^atUmy in English, admits only one nea^ 
tive word ; thus, '^He has not done nothing^* should be, 
*< He has done nothing^ or, " He has not done any thing." 
Double negatives are, therefore, improper when negation 
i^ intended. 

b. Two negatives are, in general, eauivalent to an qfflrmatives as, '* Nor did they 
ntt perceive him," means, *' They did perceive him." They are not. however, 
eqnivalmt to an a£Brmativ6 in every instance ; for. when I say, '* His mani<ert 
were not Asel^ant," if 1 do not accompany the expression by a peculiar emphasis, 
I nuf imply (mly a moderate degree of the quality. 

c. Violation or the Rule. — *'Ariosto, Tasso, Galileo, no mote than Baphad: 
were not b^m in republics ;" it should be. ' Neither Ariosto, Tasso, stor Galiieo, 
M^ more than Raphael, was born in a republic. 

d. The intervention of onip, which is equivalent to a distinct clause, preserves 
the negation ; as, *' He was not only tVliberal, but he was covetous ;'* that Is, ** He 
was both illilieral and covetous." 

e. No is the opposit<^ to yei, and must never be employed with referpnce to a 
MT&or a partial t thus, " Whether he can go or no," should be, " Whether he 
can go or No^" No,vl 
as, " J^a better." No, 



can go or No^" ' No, used a« an adverb oftlegreet is o-nnected with a coinpurative ; 
Nb, prefixed to a noun, is an adjective ; as, " No man." 



RULti 18. PREPOSmONS. 

Lessons $8, 69, 70. 



424* a. Prepositions govern nouns and pronouns in the 
objective case; aa, ** Without industry Ihare can be no 
excellence /* " He was esteemed by u$/* 
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b. The pnpotMata §9 and /br ara often undentood, botii in poetrp and in fnmi' 
Uar Umgmage, before proooans ; as, '* Oive me a pen ;*' that is, " Give a pen to 
me." ••Wo is me;*' that U,-**to me." Tlie preposftioos are also frequently 
omitted before nouns df noting time, aptKe, or dimensioHf as, *' Twice a yrar /* 
that is, "during tlie year.** " He ran five mOesi** that is, **for or through the 
ipaee of ive. mues." 

c. Caution, — Aa tUfffcNne must not supply the place of a mrepoiUion and a nounz 
thus, *■ A desk five feet Umg,^* should be ** £» length.** ** A boy of ten years oldr 
should be, ** ten years of age** 

425. The preposition should be placed immediately 
before the relative which it governs ; as, ** He is a person 
to whom I am much attached." 

This rule Is frequently violated in famiUar language as being too stilT; but 
laxity of expression forms no Just ground for objection to the correctness of the 
rule Itself. 

426. o. A preposition must not be separated from the 
nowa (NT pronoun whose relation it expresses. Thus, 
** The ignorance of the age in mechanicid arts, rendered 
tbe progress very slow, of this invention; should be^ 
** rendered the progress of this invention very slow." 

b. A preposition and an active verb are not elrgantly connected with the same 
nmm ; thus, ** He spoke to and advised him" should be, ** He spoke to him and 
advised him'* 

c. Two Prepositions must not be connected with the 
same noun, if any ambiguity would arise^ or the sentence 
be rendered inelegant. But, in other respects, this mode 
is allowttble; as, ^ A suspension ofy or deviation /rom, 
the known laws of nature." 

427. Different relations and different senses must, of 
course, be expressed by different prepositions. Thus, we 
say, ** He discourses upon the subject with great fluency." 

The game relation must not, therefore, be expressed by ttro different preposi- 
tions in tho same clause ; thus, " The combat hettoeen thirty French against 
thirtr English," should be, **The combat between thirty French and thirty 
English.** 

428. When prepositions are subjoined to nouns they 
are generally the same as those subjoined to the verbs 
from which the nouns are derived ; as, '*A correspondence 
with ; " To correspond with,*' 

So, also, ** An adherence to anything ;** ** To adhere to anything ;" " Expulsion 
from a place ;" ** To expel /rom a place ;'* ** He abhorred intrusion into any society 
whatever ;'* ** To intruae one's self^isto the oiBces of government." 

Before diflVtrent divisinns of timet we use on before a day, in before a greater 
division, and at befot e a smaller division ; as, ** Ois Tuesday, in March, in 1838, at 
seven o'clock iit the evening.'* 

429. a. The idiom of our language requires particular 
prepositions to be used after certain words and phrases ; 
as, "Abhorrence^;" ** adapted to;" *< dependent upon." 

o 6 
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To assist tlie young student in the proper application of these 
words, he is ^nished with the following copious List containing 
the appropnate prepositions annexed : — 



Ahandoned to his fate, bif all. 

Abate of, 

Abhorrence of. 

Abide m, at^ with. 

Abjuration of 

Abound in, with. 

Abridge of from. 

Abstract /rom. 

Absent ^om. 

Abstain ^om. 

Acceded to. 

Accept of 

Access to. 

Accommodate to, with. 

Accompanied witfi, by. 

Accord with, when neuter ; to, 
when transitive. 

Accordance with. 

According to. 

Accustom to. 

Accused of a, crime, by any one. 

Acquaint toith. 

Acquiesce in. 

Acquit of 

Adapted to. 

Add to. 

Address to. 

Adept in, at 

Adequate to. 

Adhere to. 

Aoljoum to. 

Adjudge to. 

Admission (access) to ; (entrance) 
mto. 

Admit of 

Admonish of 

Adorned with. 

Advance, against 

Advantage over, of. 

Advert to. 
Advise toith. 
Affection /or. 
Affinity to, with, between. 
Agree loith persons, for a thing; 
to things proposed by others ; 
agree upon things among them* 
selves ; as, ** They quickly 
agreed kjtor the oonditioiis." 



Agreeable to. 

Agreement between. 

Aim at 

Alienate /rom. 

Alight /"om, on, at 

Alliance with. 

Allude to. 

Alteration in a thing. 

Ambitious of. 

Amerce in. 

Amount to. 

Amuse with. 

Analogy to, vfith, between; as, 
'* The body politic bore no 
analogy to the natural ; " 
^ There was some analogy be- 
tween the customs." 

Angry at, for, with, 

AnimBXe with, at. 

Animadvert on. 

Annex to. 

Annoyed at, with. 

Answer for, to. 

Antipathy to, against 

Appertain to. 

Apprise of 

Approach to. 

Appropriate to. 

Apply to a person, /)r a thing. 

Appoint to. 

Approve of. 

Arm with, against 

Armed with. 

Array with, in, against 

Arrive at Hull, in the steamer. 

Ascend above. 

Ascendant over. 

Ask or inquire of a person, 
for something we wish to see; 
after something we wish to 
hear of. 

Aspire to, after. 

Assent to. 

Assimilate to. 

Assist with. 

Associate with, and sometimes A> 
after an objective case; as, 
<* The prudent monarch asso- 



Titm to the ftill power* Border Kpon, on. 



imperaa <Ugnity." 


Borrow o/,/™«. 


■f- 


Bounded V 


led of. 


Bardened mlA. 




Brago/: 




Brealil!ut D-. 




Bom <«fA. 


to, (but iignif>iiiB to 


Bunt viiA. 


■poiu 


Bay ../,/<«■. 


aceom-pOTi. 


Call, m^ Kpon. iK,/<ri as. "We 


eto. 


call ™ or tipoa a penoD, ol a 


:r>r. 


hoii*e,/or a tMng." 




Capable of. 




Care /or. 
CareMo/«. 


Dduot. 


Carp at. 




^it-"-^- 


hm. 


Caaiiaa agaaut. 




C».Uat 


n, loilk. 


Cement Witt. 




Change >r Ihe mne, ,^iilM one 




thing to another. 




Charge witA, «. A penmi or 
•gent ii charged mth a thing i 




Mid a thing is charged on a 


vHlh. 


person or agent, 


ailh. 


Charmed -irt. 


Imth. 






Cheat q/: 


of. 


Cheer BiA 




Ch»p«. 


«. 


Cleanse /fiBi. 


edtnfjL 


Clear o/,/nm. 
Clog will 


f. 


Clothed in. 


■edmiA. 


Cloy with. 


led KilL 


Cosiesce mlh, ntov 


red wit*. 


Coincidence iefiBflCT. 


Bpon,m<. 


Combat agaiml. 


to a person i tnto any- 


Comment ™. 


iu,''jiidu betrayed his 


Coiniiiit (1, agaiiuL 


r to the rulers; "He was 


Comparable to. 


ed into the hands of his 


Compare uiiM, in respect to qna- 
lilyi to, bywayof illustradonj 
thus. "He compared himself 




-,«™»i 




vith that great man j" " Anger 






Iria. 


Compatible -itf. 


.A. 


Compelled to. 




Complain oft thing to a person. 
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Compliance with. 

Compliment on. 

Comply with. 

Communication between. 

Composed of. 

Compute at. 

Conceal from 

Concede to. 

Concerned at, about a tiling, for 
a person, in an affair. 

Conclude /rom. 

Concur with, in, to. 

Condemned to, for. 

Condescend to. 

Condole with. 

Conduce to. 

Confer on, upon (the receivet of t 
gift ) •, (to conduce ) to ; (to com- 
pare, to converse) with ; as, 1. 
** He conferred an honoor upon 
him/' 2. " It confers to the 
strength of the nnion^*' 3. 
" Adon^ah conferred with 
Joab." 

Confide m. 

Conformable to. 

Conformity to, wUh, b^twMU 

Confront with. 

Congenial to. 

Congratulate upon, on. 

Connect with. 

Connive at. 

Consecrate to. 

Consent to. 

Consign to. 

Console ybr. 

Consist of , to he composed; in, 
to be comprised ; as, ** The 
land consists explains and val- 
leys;" ''Their skill consists 
only in a certain manner which 
they have aifeoted.*' 

Consistent with. 

Console for. 

Consonant to. 

Constrain to. 

Contaminated tritlA. 

Contend with, againat,for. 

Contented with, 

(^ontest with. 

Contrast with, betwutu 



Contribute to. 

Conversant with men, m things. 

Convert to. 

Convict of a. crime ; eonvicted m 
a penalty. 

Convince of. 

Cope with. 

Copy from, after j as, '* A painttf 
may copy from life ;" *' An obe- 
dient child copies after his pa- 
rent" 

. To correspond with ; thus, " Ac- 
tions should correspond with 
words." 

Correspondent widi. 

Correspondent (suitable) to; as, 
** Let your behaviour be corre- 
spondent to what you profess." 

Corrupted by a person tn his mo- 
rals icith those sentiments. 

Covered with. 

Cram unth. 

Crowded with. 

Crowned with. 

Cured of 

Dash against 

Bate /rom. 

Daub with. 

Dazzle with. 

Deafen with. 

Deal tn a thing with a penoD. 

Debar ^,yhmi. 

Decide on. 

Decked with. 

Declare against 

Decorated with. 

Deduct yrom. 

Defend others from, onrselTei 
aminst. 

Deficient tn. 

Dejected irt^ 

Ddught tn, with. 

Driver ^fhm. 

Deluge^ wOh. 

Demanded of. 

Denounce against a penOD, M * 
thing. 

Depart yrom. 

Depend upon, on. 

Dependent upom . 

Deprive of 
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Derive /rom. Ditcouragement to, 

Derogadon, a leMening, taking DUcoune on, about. 

ti^tLjffrom, of. Discriminate between, 

• Derogatory to. Disengage /rom. 

Descant on. Disentangle /rom. 

Descendant of. Disgusted at, with. 

Descended yrom. Dislike to. 

Deserted by him^fir flopoie other. Dispense with. 

Deterring of. Displeased with, 

"Deagnfor, Dispose of. 

Desist from. Dispossess of 

Despair of. Dispute wiA, 

Despoil^ Disqualify ybr, /rom. 

Destine ybr. Dissent yrom. 

Destitute of Dissuade /rom. 

Defer /rom. Distant /rom. 

Determine on. Distinct /rom. 

Detract yrom. Distinguish yrom, between. 

Devolve on, ypon. Distressed witfu 

Dexterous m, at. Disturbed with. 

Die of A disease, or the cause of Divert ,^tmi. 

death; as, **He died of con." Invested, of 

sumption ;" by, before an in- Divide between two, among three 
strument of death $ as, ** He or more, 

died by the sword,** **by ^ Divide into parts, by any one. 

mine;** /or, when it ngnifies Doat on, vpon. 

to suffer for another ; as, Domineer over. 

"Christ died /or us." Doubt o^. 

Differ with a person in opinion. Drain yrom. 

and from a person or thmg in Dream of, 

some quality or property. Drenched with, * 

Difference beboeen. Dwell in, at, among, upon. 

Different .^vm. Eager ybr, on, in, after, of. 

Difficulty in. Eased of. 

Dig around. Easy about 

Diminution of. Embarked on board a ship for 
Dine on, America, in a fruitless under- 

Disabled /rom. taking. 

Disagree with (but we say, **! Embarrassed in his circum- 
disagree to your proposal.**) stances, by so many difficul- 

Disagreeable to. ties. 

Disappointed of a thing when we Embellished with, 

cannot get it; ma ^ing when Emerge /ymr. 

we have it and find it not to Employ in, upon, <ibout, at 

answer our expectations. Enamoured with. 

Disapprove of. Enchanted with. 

Disburden of. Enclosed with. 

Discern between. Encouragement to, in. 

Discharged /rom. Encroach upon, on. 

Discontented with, at Encumbered with* 

Discourage /roMk Endeared to. 
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Endeavour after, when a noun 
follows it. 

Endued with. 

Engage with, in a work, for a 
time. 

Enjoin upon. 

Enter up<m, into. 

Entertained ivith. 

Entitle to. 

Entrance into. 

Equal tOj with. 

Equivalent to. 

Escape /rom. 

Espouse to. 

Estimated at 

Estran geyrom. 

Exasperated .o^, for. 

Exact yrom. 

Except /rom. 

Exception to, from, against 

Ex eluded /rom. 

Exclusive of. 

Exculpate from, 

"Excuse from. 

Exempt yrom. 

Exhausted with. 

Expatiate on. 

Expelled from a place, by a per- 
son or thing. 

Expert in ; as, " Expert in sur- 
gery ;" but at, before an active 
participle : as, ** Expert at dis- 
cerning truth fVom falsehood." 

Exposed to. 

Expostulated with, 

[Extort /rom. 

Extricate /row. 

Failed in his affairs, o/* obtaining 
a thing. 

'£9XdX with. 

Fall under, from, upon, among. 

Familiar to, with : thus, " An ob- 
ject is familiar to us, but we 
are familiar with it, and &mi- 
liar with persons.** 

Fatigued with. 

Fawn upon, on. 

Feed upon, on, with. 

Fight with, against, for. 

Filch from^ 

Fill with. 



Fire at 

Fit /or. 

Flee to, into. 

Flinch /•om. 

Float upon. 

Fly above, beyond. 

Foam with. 

Followed by, for. 

Fond of. 

Fondness /)r. 

Foreign to, from. 

Fortify with. 

Founded upon, on; but when the 
superstructure may be con- 
ceived as in some measure 
sunk within anything that 
supports it, we use in; as, 
**The system is founded in 
truth.** 

Free /rom. 

Freight with. 

Fret at 

Frighten with. 

Frown at, on. 

Fruitful in, 

Fullo/ 

Furnished with. 

Gained by. 

Gape at 

Garnish with. 

Gkize at, on, upon. 

Get by. 

Gibe of. 

Gird on. 

Give to. 

Glad of, at 

Glance at 

Glare at. 

Glide along. 

Glory in. 

Glow with. 

Glut with. 

Good for. 

Gorge with. 

Graced with. 

Grant to. 

Grasp at. 

Grateful to a person, /w any fa- 
vour. 

Greedy after, of. 

Grieve at, for. 
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Grounded on. Indulgent to. 

Grumble at Inebriate with. 

Guard dgaingt Infect with. 

Hanker after. Infer ^om. 

Happen tn, at, to; as, Happened Infest with, 

in a place, at any time, to a Inflamed with, 

person. Inflict on. 

Healed of. Influence over, with, on; as, ** The 

Hear /rom, of, by, captain had no influence witit 

Held in, at; as, ** He was held ta or over his men ;** ^ Arguments 

honour ;** ** The meeting was had no influence on the jury.** 

held at a place.** Inform of, about, concerning. 

Hesitate at Infringe on. 

Hide /rom. Infuriate with. 

Hinder /roin. Initiate into a place of reception. 

Hint aL in an art or science. 

Hold of; as, ** He took hold of Initiation into, 

you.** Inoculate wiA, 

Honoured with. Inquire about, of; as, ** Inquire of 

Hope /or. a person o^out another. 

Hover over. Inroad into. 

Hurl cU, Insensible to. 

Hush up, (adv.) Inseparable yrom. 

Ignorant of Inserted in. 

Illustrated by. Insinuate into, 

hnbittered againgt a person, by Insist upon. 

the prospect, at the recoUec- Inspection (prying examination) 

tion. into ; (superint^idence) over. 

Impend over. Inspire witL 

Impose upon. Instill into. 

Impregnated with. Instruct in. 

Impressed (active) upon ; (pas- Insult over, to. 

sive with. Intent upon, on. 

Imprint on. Intercourse between. 

Improved by. Interested in. 

Incommode ofith. Interfere with. 

Incorporate into, when active ; Intersect with. 

incorporate with, when neuter Intervene between. 

or passive ; as, ** The Romans Interweave with, 

incorporated conquered coun- Intimidate with. 

tries into their own govern- Introduce into, to. 

ment ;** ** Copper was incorpo- Intoxicate unth, 

rated unth silver.** Intrude upon a person, into an 

Incrust with. enclosed place, upon any thing 

Inculcate on, upon, not enclosed. 

Independent of. Inured to. 

Indulge with, when a thing is not Invested with, in, 

habitual, but in when habitual; Invited to. 

as, ** He indulged himself unth Involye in. 

a glass of wine;** ** He indulges Irritated against a person, by hia 

hmiself in idleness.** conduct. 
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Jest at. 

Join ivithj to. 

Joy in. 

Judge of. 

Justification of, • 

Keep within. 

Kick at. 

Kindle at 

Kneel to. 

Knock at 

Know something qfa, penon. 

Known to, for, by. 

Lame of. 

Land a/. 

Laugh ai,for, by. 

Lean on^ against ; (incline) to. 

Ijevelwith. 

Liken to. 

Listen to, for. 

Live in, at, upon, on, with, among, 
by; as, ** Live in a house, at a 
place, upon vegetables, ic^tM his 
friends, amung the mountains, 
by labour." 

Jjoaded wiih. 

Long /or, after. 

Look on, upon, at a Q^resent ob- 

^ ject, ybr an absent one, €^tar a 
distant one, above the eartii, 6tf- 
yondhvoi. 

Lord of an estate, &c. When 
lord signifies to domineer, it is 
sometimes followed by over ; 
as, ** He lorded over them.** 

Made of clay, for use, by a per- 
son. 

Make much of. 

Mark wiih. 

Marry to him, ^or his riches. 

.Martyr /or. 

Marvel at. 

Meddle wiih. 

Meet with. 

Menace with. 

Metamorphosed mto. 

Militate against 

Mingle in. 

Mistrustful of. 

^ I isf rustless of. 

Mitigation of, 

Mx wiih, among* 



Mount to. 

Moved at, with, by. 

Muffled in. 

Murmur at, against. 

Muse over. 

Muzzle with. 

Necessary to, for. 

Need of. 

Nibble at 

Nod to. 

Nourish with. 

Obedient to. 

Object to, against 

Obliged to, for. 

Observance of. 

Obtrude upon, on. 

Occur to. 

Ofifended at, for 

Offensive to. 

Offer to. 

Operate upon, on, against 

Opposite to. 

Oppressed with. 

Originated in. 

Overjoyed with, at 

Overpowered with. 

Overspread with. 

Overwhelmed unth. 

Palpitate with. 

Pant yor. 

Parody on. 

Part with. 

Partake of. 

Partiality to, for. 

Participate in, with. 

Pass between. 

Pause on. 

Paved untJt. 

Peck at. 

Peep at 

Penetrate into. 

Perceptible to, by. • 

Perish by, with. 

Perplexed with. 

Persevere in. 

Persist i«. 

Pertain to. 

Pestered with. 

Petrified wiih. 

Pierce through, with. 

Pine at. 
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./WR. agai«t 


Qoiked nti. 


dlT'CA. 


Quarrel m'ti. 


iwUh&nigt. pmaa. 


(Jusnero* 


^ »«■<*. 


QcKAioned on, -piM. 
Rack vHih. 


nt to (he tute. 


d ».'c«, at 


lUgeot 


jTo/: 


Rail at, ag««L 




R.pa(. 




luteal. 


i«do/ 


Rave at. 


d/or, ijr. 


Reckon o», HpoK. 


V«Dytluiig,fc the Deity. 


Becline in, u4a»u£ 


ledi,.^ 


Bwoncile ( ta maJte to like sKun) 


edZh. 


to (to make anjiliiPR contis- 


to. «*r, <l4o«<. 


t*nl) "■/(/. as, " AndTeeoncile 


RbUto. 


thvmiehlyMitiltolife;" The 


Mice to, OMT. 


peatmen anions llie ancients 




TinderBlood how to reconcile 


lice osD^ut. We en alM 


nunnal labour nik aSiin of 


-Heipoke to tbepr^a- 


ftMe." 


»/th«t nuuL" 


Recover ./itiii. 


IkialKi. 


Recur to. 


re anainHfir. 


Redeem /Vom. 


ibeto. 


Rednce (Babdne) ndn-.- (ia ether 


Te./i™. 


c»e>> to, bg; u. - Reduced to 




poTerty, iy eitnTiguice." 


neon. 


Reflect wm,«. 
HefrMB^o*. 


Klto. 


i (to pernude) xtd, oi^ 


KefrcsIwnrA.iy. 


>: (to oieramei atr. 


Rrfrcfhed n-itfc 


iuL 


Hegard/w. 


it.fr™. 


HqoieeW. 


<pOII,M«. 


Belatioa iehMea, 




ReleMe>im. 


eti^eo/ 


Relenuit to. 


*y. 


Reliefc/ron. 


ODce againt * perioii,Di> a 


ReUah>r. 


g. 


Relj apOK, m. 


cf^ 


Remain in, oij (to be left) ewr. 


t othen /rom, onrtdfcl 


Remind o/. 


■«(. 


Remit to. 


t ojaiMt. 




le »■(*.>., ajB«rt 


Remote /r™. 


tr- 


Remoie /tom one pUee to ano- 


keM. 


ther, by an agent, m a vehicle. 


t.p«A 


Repent »/: 


../br.4,.»al. 


Replenubed mlA. 


o/-™,. 


Replete leiA. 


mceu/. 


Repine of. 


mtto. 


Reproached /or, vilK 


*,«i 


KeqaeM to make o^ miB fir 


>»<(&. 


anything. 
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Require o/ 




Smite m'tA. 


Rescue /rum. 




Smother loilh. 




Snarl at. 






Snatch at 






Sneer at 


He«t».oi;(i<,dpend)«s;v««. 


Sotrabove. 


Restore to. 




Solicited to,jSir, 


Reetnln witha. 




Soothe with. 


Resaliyrom. 




Sony /or. 


Retire JroBi, mto, 


i<y™A 


Sparkle leiVt 


Retrench >>«. 




Specific/or. 


Revotve ro>«<£. 




Speckle iriiA. 


Rich;.. 




Sport tcfub. 


Rid-/ 




Spotted ict'fA. 


Robo^ 




Spread wiA. 


BooJ/rMI. 




Sprinkled with. 


Rdleoiw. 




Stained mth. 






St«iiiped upoiL 


Eon ojomrf » port, /«■ 1 priic 


Stamped uXA. 


oiw a person. 


™to a house, to 


Stare at 


apl«».<^s 


road. 


Stan /or a plaoe from a 


in,uil(i. 




S«l>-. 




Staj/or.at 


8>limte»l&. 




Slay i«, at 


Satnme >«(A. 




Stick to. 


Sattided -nlA. 




Stiffened mth. 


Scoff at 




Stifled «ilh. 


8creen.^iM. 




Btirv- 


Secure /roa. 




Slocked nO. 


Sei.ed-p™,»i(A,i^ 


Stored ind. 


Send 10, &r. 




Stonnat 


Sen«ibleo/ 




StnuDOHt 


Shkke with. 




Streaked with. 


Siueld/ro*. 






Shiver lo^ 




Stretch Sq™i 


Shoot ot 




Strewed mih. 


Shudder ol 




Strip 0/ 


SiclLc/: 




Strive loilA. aqaimt,(or. 


Signiflcw,^ 




Slrock u^tA, ij,. 


Simikrla 




Straggle usHiMf. wt(*,> 


Kno^onut. 




Stadded mrt. 


Sink Ufa, iouoli, 


■xjp. 


Stuffed »i(i. 


Sit ™, v/xm. 




Stunned wiUi. 


Situated OT B hill 


.-.■Talley. 




6kiUn](whenan 


)nnfcUow>)«( 


Submit to. 


(when an actif 


e pulioiple fol- 


yub«litute/or. 


lOvOaforin; 


M. "Skilful » 




contriTBnce ;" 


SkiUUalccn- 


Succoured tcUk. 


triving." 




Suffer for. 


Smell of. 




Sufficient for. 


Smile 04 •JMM, iM. 
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Suit to, with. 

Suitable to. 

Supplied witk. 

Supported with, 

Swfeited with. 

Surprised at, with. 

Surrounded by, toith. 

Suspect of, 

Swarm with. 

Sway over. 

Swear at. 

Swerve /rom. 

Sympathize with. 

Take upon. 

Taken up with. 

Talk of, about. 

Tally with. 

Tamper with. 

Tap at 

Taste of, for. Taste o/a thing, 
means actual enjoyment ; Taste 
for a thing, means only a capa- 
city for enjoyment 

Tax. with, for; as, ** This saluta- 
tion cannot be taxed with flat- 
tery :" " Neither could he tax 
Milton for his choice of a su- 
pernatural argument" 

Tear /row. 

Tease with. 

Teem with. 

Tempt with. 

Tend to. 

Thankful to him for favours. 

Think of, on. 

Thirst /or, after. 

Threaten toith. 

Thunder at. 

Throw at 

Tipped with. 

Tired with. 

Topped with. 

Tormented with, 

Tcnm by. 

Tortured unth. 

Touch (arrive) at; (to feel) with. 

Trade with. 



Trained to. 

Transmit to. 

Transported with, to. 

Trespass oh. 

Triumph over. 

Troubled with. 

Troublesome to. 

True to. 

Trust in. 

Tu^ at 

Twist with. 

Tyrannize over. 

Understanding between. 

Uneasy about. 

Unison with, to. 

Unite (in an active sense) with ; 
(in a passive sense) to ; as " The 
Roman jurisprudence having 
closely united itself with the 
system of monarchy;** "Be you 
not united to their assembly.'* 

Upbraid with. 

Urge upon. 

Useful to a person /or anything. 

Value upon, on, at. 

Varnish with. 

Veil with. 

Vest (before the thing possessed) 
with ; (before the possessor) in. 

Vexed at, for. 

Vie witK 

Void of. 

Wait upon, on a person, at&home, 
for a parcel 

Want of. 

Warn of. 

Weary o/*a task, in well-doing. 

Weep at, for. 

Wink at 

Wish for. 

Witness of 

Wonder at 

Work at, for. 

Worry widu 

Worthy of. 

Wound with. 

Yield to. 



d. In the foregoing List, those prepositions which are of the most frequent use, 
•replaced the ftrsr xftfr the wora, and those which are less freaueot, the second, 
and so on. In all difficult cases, examples are given by way of illustration. 

e. Several of these words talie other prepositions after them to express different 
•ignifications } thus, Fall in, signifies to concur ; fall oul, to happen ; fall upon, to 
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attack. In examples of thif kind, the sense alone must detomina which prepo* 
aitiou must be employed. 

d. BUt generally refers to the primary agent or person,— urAA, to the secondary 
agent, instrument, or acrompanying cause; thus, ** Goliah was killed by David 
vith a stone." Ht're. David was the cau«e, and ttone the instrument. ** He wiUks 
t^t'M a staff 6y moonlight." 

e Prepositions must never be annexed to those words which do not properly 
admit them ; thus, " These laws distress upon the people," should be, ** These 
laws distress the people." 

N.B. in hearing the foregoing List ri^eated, the teacher should mention each 
word, and require the pupil to give the proper preposition. 

430. Before the names of places; to is used after a 
verb of motion ; as, •* He went to BristoL** 

Into also follows verbs otmoikmi as, " I go itito the house,** 

In is used after a verb of rest before the names of 
countries, cities, streets ; as^ *' He lives in France ;" '^ in 
London ;** ** in Rockingham- Street ;" ** I am in my room.*' 

At is used after the verbs to touch, arrive^ land; as^ 
" We touched, arrived, landed, at Portsmouth." 

On is used before the jdace we land onj as, ** He arrived ois shore." 

At is also used before the names of villages, single 
houses, towns, and foreign cities ; as, *' He resides at 
Headingley ;** " at Harewood house ;" " at No. 8, Bock- 
ingham- Street ;" *' a/ Leeds;" "a* Paris." 

Between is applied to two things; as, ^^ Between the 
two:*' — among and amidst, to more than two ; as, ^ Among 
the three/' 

43 L Prepositions must not be used as adverbs ; thus, 
" They went before us,'* is sometimes improperly used for, 
" They went before we went!* 

** They went htfore ta," impliei, in front qftu;** They went before we went,** 
implies priority of time. 

bulb 19. conjunctions. 
Lessons 71,72. 

432. a. Conjunctions connect, in the same mood and 
tense, two or more verbs which are similarly situated 
with respect to ti$ne and circumstance; as, **He spake 
and it was done." 

6. Conjunctions also connect, in the same case, two or 
more nouns and pronouns which are similarly circum^ 
stanced ; as, " Arms, and the fnan I sing ;" " He and I 
were present." 
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c. Besides nouns, prwoans. nod verbs, coi^unctions codmcC adveilH and sdjec- 
^▼es : as, ** We are JeafJmUy and uumderfmUn formed ;** ** He b wUe and v<r- 

d. A* frequentiy unites words that are in ttppotitiem / as, ** He oflteed liimself tu 
Ull^dre.*' 

433. a. Care must be had in the proper application of 
the conjunctions, according to their import and relation 
with the other parts of the sentence. 

6. Addition^ under its various modifications, is expressed bv <nid, both. also. 
The word and denotes simply adttititm ; as, ** Thomas and Jolin." To prepare 
the mind, as it were, for the introduction of a second subject, it is usual to prefix 
the word both to the first subject ; thus, " Both Thomas-and- John.** 

c. Oppo^itm, divertity^ and teparatfon, negation, tkmbt^ and condition^ are de- 
noted by eitker. or; neither, norj whether, hut; aithouffh, though, vet, luverthr- 
br$$y nottrithstandmif; lett. The simple di^Junctiun may be expressed by one word, 
or; as, ** Thoman or John ;** that is, one of them, but not both. The intr'*d'-ction 
of the word either before the first subject prepares the mind for an excej^ion or 
MiparatHm ; as, ** SUher Thomas or John.** In a similar manner the viotd neither 
prepares the mind for a negation i as, ** Neither Tboouu nor John.'* 

d. The came is denoted hj—Becatuet/urt since. 

e. Pnrpose is denoted by — In order thaL 

f. Comparison expresK^hf — Than, 

g. Condition hy-^Excejdfi/tUnleu, provided, 
k. Inference by— Then^ iher^re, whertfore, 
i. Equality li^'-' As, as weU as, so. 

434. a. Two words of the same part of speech, when 
either cuidition or separation is intended, irenerally 
require a conjunction between them ; as, " Time and 
Tide ;** ** John or Joseph ;" " To be good and virtuous." 

b. Three or more words of the same part of speech re- 
quire a conjunction before the last; as, ** Honour, hope, 
and goodness." In a disjunctive sentence, the words 
either, neither, are generally placed before the first woi'd, 
and or, nor, before the last ; *' Neither truth, honour, nor 
discretion was exhibited.'' 

c. When emphasis is intended, the conjunction is re- 
peated before each ; as, *' Truth, and honour, and ability, 
have been sacrificed." 

If. In ordinary composition, the frequent recurrence of the same conjunction 
in the con$iection of tne sevpral clauses and meml>er8. is to be avoided ; and also 
the introduction of severai conjunctions in the same clause when their insertion is 
not absolut**!/ neces>ary. *' But and if that evil servant say,*' should be, *' But if 
that servant,^' &c. 

e. Two or more coninnction« may be considered necessary, and allowed to follow 
one another, when one of them S(*rve8 to conne<*t the sentence with « hat precedes, 
and the other to connect one clause in the rantence with another clause ; as, " I go 
to prepare a place for you. And if \go and prepare a place for you, I will come 
again.'* Here, and connects the sentences ; </*, the clauses. 

435. a. Except (the prep.) is used before a noun or pro- 
noun ; unless (the conj.) before a verb ; as ** None were 
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present except John/* He will be rejected unless he be 
diligent." 

b. The word without must not be employed for umleMs; thus, **Witkoui he study, 
he cannot succeed/* should be, *' Unless he study, he cannot succeed." 

c. Except is preferable to the phrases other than, and ail but; thus, kistead of 
saving, " He allowed no other application than by letter ; it would be better to say, 
*' he allowed no application except by letter ;" '* They were diligent all but Thonutf,** 
shduld l)e, ** except Thomas." 

436. a. If the verbs are in different moods and tenses, 
the nominative is generally repeated, when the verbs are 
connected by a copulative conjunction; as, ''/know it, 
and I can prove it." — But the nominative is always re- 
peated, when the verbs are separated bj a disjunctive 
conjunction, or when the sentence is interrogative or 
emphatical ; as, " He continues his studies, though he has 
met with many difficulties ;" "Do you say so, and can 
you prove it?" " He has formed us, and He will preserve 
us." 

b. Also, in a transition from the qffirmntive to the negative form, or lirom the 
negative to the qfflrmative. the Nominative is generally repeated; as, ** He is happy, 
though he is not rich j" ** He is not happy, though he is rich." 

437. a. After verbs of doubting, fearing, and denying, 
the word that is preferable to lest and but ; as, " You do 
not doubt that he is honest ;" that is, ^' You do not doubt 
that thing, namely, he is honest, or, his honesty." 



b. ** They feared that they would not return,** is much better than, ** They feand 

im.** To say, ** I doubt not but that he will fulfil hU pro- 
mise," Implies, that 1 doubt nothing except one thing, namely, that he will fulfil bis 



lest they would not return." To say. 



promise ; yet this is the very thing not doubted. Remove the but, and the sense is 
currectly conveyed. Bui is sometimes used for onfyj as, " Bora but to die," bwrn 
vnlff to die. 

438. a. Care must be taken that the conjunctions are 
neither improperly omitted, nor indiscriminately used the 
one for the other. 

b. That should not be improperly omitted ; as, ** We were desirous that yo« 
should return," is better than, ** desirous you should return." — If must not be lued 
for whether i thus, " See ^it rains," should be, " See whether it rains or nrA.'*^As, 
connected with the a4|ective such, is used as a relative ; as. Let such as give advice 
be upright. — As and because must not be unnecessarily introduced ; thus, ''ilie 
books were to have been sold as on this day ;" cancel as — And must not be em- 
-ployed for or after the word wilhout; thus, "The house was built without brick 
attd scone," should be, without brick or stone." To say, " built without brick 
and stone," implies, that though both these materials might not have been uteiii 
3ret one of them might ; but to say, ** without brick or stone," excludes both. 

439. a. Some L adjectives, 2. adverbs, and 3. con-^ 
junctions, require to be followed by words corresponding 
with them in sense. 

1. Adjectives: — 

Other^ having an adjective prefixed, re- 
quires Man/ as, "Were it any oOurUusn he, I woold 

consent." 

AU comparat**te9 require than / af, *' He is greater than I.*' 
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Ibrmer^Jatieri Tkb^UM; ai. 



The one— the oa«rv a«, . . . 

ZAKIe. and the words mo, nothing, and 
.other negative*^ require except ; as, . 

5«cft — Of, expressing stmOarUy ; as, . 

8mek—m^ preceding an h^initivet when 
eoMsegatntce is implied ; as, . . 

Smek—tkait pfeceding the other nmods^ 
when emmquence is denoted ; as, . 



*' Virtue and rice are opposite to each 
other ; the former ennobles thpmind, 
the /a<«T debases it;" or, " TAis de- 
bases the ipind, that ennobles it." 

** Your paper is of the same kind at 
mine." 

" The one is good, the other bad.- 

" He has little of the scholar except the 
name." 

" These pens are ctccA at yours." 

.** The pain was such as to produce 
death." 

** His diligence was tiieh^ that his friends 
were confident of success." 



2. Adverbs: — 

At reqidret m, expressing eqtuUitg; at, 

jlf — «a^ expressing equality s thus. 

At — JO, applied to verbt, and expressing 
». e 9 m paritomi thus, . . . . 

Att dgnl^ing token, tohUe, or became^ is 
geMrally used without so/ thus, 

So requires 4W, expressing compariton; 
Ml. - 



So^att precedfaig an h^nitfve^ and ex. 
pressing a coissegaMnor; aa, • 

So -^ that, preceding the other moods, 
and exj^esshig a cofuf^wence; as, 

ifo~ so, expressing tAnlfaWQf; as, 
ArfftCT*— Aofs; as, . . « . . 
Uot onS$f '-'but aho } as, . • . 

At one Hme—at amolherlime^ are some- 
times el^iantly expressed by now— 
now; as, 



Arrto— Mere/ as, . • • 

in one place '■^in another fiaeei m. 



Where — Aere; as,. 
Whem'-iheni as, . 

J9eeer-~neri as> • 



" He is OS good at she." 

" At the stars, to shall thy seed be." 

** At he excels in Tirtue, to he rises in 
estimation.** 

** Atl came home, I met a friend." 

** I viewed in my mind, jo far as I was 
able, the beginning and progress of a 
rifcing world." ** So soon at he begau 
to speak, he inquired." 

** He studied logic jo attentively, at to 
be able to reason correctly." 

** He studied logic to attentively, /A<it he 
vfat able to reason correctly." 

** So we preached, and jo ye believed." 

" He would ooosenttraMerlAan suffer." 

** He was not only prudent, but he was 
alto industrious." 



** Like leaves on trees, the race of man 
is found. 
Now green in vouth, now withering on 
the groimd* 



«( 



Here plenty, there want.* 



** In one place misery, in another happi- 
ness." 

*• Where idleness is, there is want." 

** When he strives, then he will snc. 
ceed." 

** Never calumniate, nor encourage those 
who do." 



3. COKJUNCTIONS : — 
A>llrequireia»Mf; as, . • 



" SoA he and she were present." 
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Though of although— ^et, nevertheleu s ! 

M, ** Though deep ya clear, ihomgh goiUe 

yet not dull." 

Whether— or s aa ** Whether ia health or In 9iduieu,**i 

Either — or/ as, ** Either yoia or 1 mxut go.** 

Neither — nor ; as, " Neither you nor I am able to do it*' 

J(ft in reasoning, is followed by IAm ; as, " 1/ this point is established, then it 

natunuly follows,*' &c. 

Because— therrfore s Mt . . . ** ^catr«^ he has proved the Tictor, he 

ought ther^ore to be rewarded." 

b. The word or is used sometimes to point out a difTerence between VUngs^ at 
other times only between names for the same thing. When the first noun is pre- 
ceded by either^ a difference between the things is indicated. When eitiier is not 
inserted, the same difference may be pointed out by a repetition of the arttde^ or of 
the article and prepositton before each noun ; but when several terms refer to the 
same things the article and preposition are not repeated, only the conjunctfoo or 
being inserted before the last, thus, ** That figure is a sphere, or a globe, or a ball,'* 
is incorrect ; it should be, " is a sphere, globe, or ball," because they are not 
different things, but different terms for the same thing. The expression, ** Hejpnt 
the money in a bag, or in a box," or, **in a bag or a box," impliea tun diMnet 
things, a bag and a box. — The sentence, " The king, whose character was not 
f uflBciently vigorous fior decisive, assented to the measure," is not quite correct. 
If the word decisive is* used as merely explanatory of the word vigorous^ or at syno- 
nymous with it, then we ought to say, *' vigorous or decisive ;" but if the two tormt 
are intended to designate /u;o distinct things, we should use nor and ita correntond- 
ing conjunction neither^ thus, ** The king, whose character was neither atdKUntij 
vigorous nor decisive." 

440. a. Conjunctions that do not correspond should 
never be connected with the same noun or pronoun, as 
the meaning of the sentence is thus rendered imperfect 
** Will it be believed that the four Gospels are as old, or 
even older, than tradition?" should be, "Will it be 
believed, that the four Gospels are older than tradition, 
or even as old?" 

b. In the preceding sentence, the phrase, as old^ exhibits the first braiMdi of « 
comparison, and reauires to be followed by a correspondbig clause. — ** The rda* 
tions are so uncertain, as thai they require a great deal of examination ;** it slKNiId 
be, "/An/ they require a great deal of examination," because a consequence Is de> 
noted. -. " There was no man so sanguine who did not apprehend some ill e oM » ' 
quences ;" it ought to be, " as not to apprehend i"—vre may also say, ** There wn 
no man, how sanguine soever, or however sanguine, who did not apprehend."— 
** We should sufficiently weigh the objects of our hope, whether they are sudk at 
we may reasonably expect from them what they propose," should be, **tuck thtt 
we may reasonably expect." 

c. The pollowino arb Violations of Singls Conjunotioks. — ** Scarcely hiri 
the spirit of laws made its appearance, than it was attacked ;" should be, " umenUt 
was attaclced." ** The duke had not behaved with that loyalty as he ought to faasf 
done," should be, " with which he ought to have behaved.^' ** In the order as tber 
lie in his preface,^' should be, ** In the order m which they lie," &c. " H!s donatlOB 
was the more acceptable, that it was given without solicitation," should b«,**te> 
cause or as it was given without solicitation." '* He had too much grace and vft 
than to be a member of that club ;" than is superfluous ; it should be, ** He had too 
much grace and wit to be a member of that club." 

441. Neither, nor, and either, or, should he placed neu 
liie words to which they refer ; as, ** Neither he nor his. 

riend was present;" "It neither improves the under- 
Standing, nor delights the imagination. 

442. Than and as do not govern any case; UtoA^ 
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*<Wifler than 1;; that ib, ""than / am.'' ^ Aa good as 
theT that is, '' as tht w." See 372. 

IKTBIIJBCTIONS. 

For the goveniment of InterjectionSy see Bole 9, No. 
373. 

BULB so. KIJ.TPBTg. 
I1E88OV 73. 

443. o. As a general rule, conyej jotir ideas in as few 
words as possible, provided jonr meaning is rendered /u// 
and didmei. The omission of nnnecesf^ary words is 
nsnallj called Ellipsis, Thus, instead of saying, ** Reading 
makes a knovring man, studj makes a judicious man, and 
oonrersation makes a polished man ;** we may avoid re- 
peaiimg the word makes^ aifl say, *^ Beading makes a 
uiowing man, study, a judicious man, and conversation, a 
polished man." 

b. An ellipsis is not allowable^ when the employment 
of it would occasion obscurity, weaken the force of the 
sentence^ or render it ungrammatical ; thus, ^^ We are apt 
to love who love us," should be, ^ We are apt to love ikem 
who lore us." 



444. IixomATMm.— In almott all fcnteneei, and pnticaljarly in eompoond 
tenoes. ao cilipcU of Mme of the parte of ■pecc n frequently occun, a» may be seen 
ima the Iblkiwing examples :— 

«. OftlWifrMefe. ** Tie eon and noon; ** here, the reprtfMmoC the article b 
wnnffiinr But the Miowing sentence, being intended to be enphatical, requires 
the article to be repeated; as, ** Not only <*« year, but fA« day and fA« hour." The 
arlieie la also generaliy repeated when one word begins with a consoaaot, and the 
other with a vowel ; as, ** J garden and am orchard." 

*. Of the Nomm. ** One smn by day. by night ten thousand shine ;** here, the 
icpetttion of the word amm is unnecessary. In empliatlcal sentences, the nooa, as 
weU as the ottHer parte of speech, must be repeated. Nouns, connected with adjec* 
tivaa of dtaae ns io n or measure, liave generally some words understood ; as, ** A 
waU oevflB fnt high {** that is, "* A waU vMek u seren feet high.'* 



e, €H th% JUUeetiwe. ** A li<l{f man and woman ;** that is, ** A little man and • 
iiUe wtmun. In ezprecslons of this kind, the adjective must have exactly the 
same ajgniflcatlon, and be quite as proper when joined to the latter substantive as 
to the former; otherwise, the ellipsis should not be used. — The same adjective 
ahoold not be applied to two nouns of diflferent numbers ; thus, " A magniicent 
hoitie and gardens,*' would be better, if written, ** A magnificent house and JIme 



e. or tiie Fnnommt ** In the posture I lay ;** here, the pronoun Is improperly 
Qorifted ; tt shoold be, ** In the posture in trkick I lay.** *^ We speak tkat me do 
know," ought to be, ** We qteak thai wkick we do know ;** or, ** what we know.** 

e. Of the Verb. ** She was yonng, and beautiftil, and good;** that is, ** She was 
^omig, the was beautiful, and sMe vas good." If we wish to point out one pro- 
per^ aSaote the rest, that property must be placed the Uut, and the ell^is ti^ 
pUed ; a«, ** She Is young and beantifitl, and she U good.** 

H 2 
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Do, duf, have, hadt thall^ will, may, mighty and the rest of the auxiliaries of the 
compound tenses, are frequently used alone, to avoid the repetition of the piin- 
cipal verb ; as, " I have studied my lesson, but you have not ; " that is, ** but yooi 
have not studied it" 

When several different verbs are in the same mood and tense, we sometimes 
avoid reveating the auxiliary that has been prefixed to the first verb ; as, ** I have 
seen and heard him frequently ;" that is, '* I have seen and 1 have heard him fre* 

auently." But when any thing is emphatically expressed, or whoi opposition is 
enoted, the auxiliary verb must be repeated ; as, " I have seen and I Aave heard 
him too." 

/. Of the Adverb. *' He spoke and acted prudently ; *' that is, ** He spoke jwn- 
dently, and he acted prudenUy.** 

g. Of the PrepoiUion, ** He was banished {froim) the kingdom." 

h. Of the Conjunction, 

" *Tis not enough {that) taste, judgment, learning, Join; 
In all you spdik, let truth and candour shine." 

i. Of the Interjection, The ellipsis of the interjection takes place, when the 
nouns refer to the same person or thing ; as, " Oh ! my brother, my fkiend 1 '* Bat, 
when the nouns refer to d^Shrewt persons or things, the interjection must be r^ 
peatedi as, " Oh liberty I Oh my country ! " 

). Sometimes a whole phrase is omitted ; as, " Solomon introduces dilbieofc 
speakers into his book of Ecclesiastes, without distinctly naming them ; as, the 
fool, the philosopher, the ^icure, and the preacher, which (JntroduUion qf dff' 
/eicent speakers) accounts for the apparent dissonance of sentiments in that book." 

The following phrases are also elliptical : — 

** Wo U me I" that is, ** Wo is to me !" ** To let blood;" that U. '* To let out 
blood." 

BULB 21. STNTACTICAL SUUMABT. 

445. a. In the Syntactical Formation of sentences, 
regard must be had to the strict observance of the rules 
of concord, government^ arrangement, and connection of 
.the words and clauses, — to the uniform and dependent 
construction of each sentence throughout, — and to the 
adaptation of the words to the ideas intended; thus, "His 
accusations were strength against him;'* here the word 
accusations should be modified by an adjective; we should 
therefore say, *^ strong against him." — " If I can contribute 
to your and my countrt/s glory." This sentence is am- 
biguous, and admits of two modes of correction ; — Ist 
"If I can contribute to our country's glory ;" or, 2ndl7. 
" If I can contribute to your glory and to that of my 
country." 

b. For directions en the choice of ^pp^^priate words, the student is referred to 
jperspicuity. 

Violations of thb Rulb. — "The Court of Chai^ery frequently mitigates and 
breaks the teeth of the common law ;" to mitigate the teeth or the common law is 
<nridently improper ; the sentence should be, ^ The Court of Chancery frequently 
mitigates the common law, and breaks the teeth of it.** 

-^Ther presently grow into good humour, and good language towards the 
crown ; * we may grow into good humour, but we cannot be said to grow into good 
language. The sentence should be, ** They presentl/ grow into sood humour, and 
^rgm /o tttegood language towards the crown." 
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'* How rnmk $oever the refonnatlon of this degenerate age is almost utterly to be 
despaired of, we may yet have a more comfortable prospect of future tlmes.'^ The 
sentence should be thus constructed, *' Though the refbrmation of this degenerate 
age is nearly to be despaired of/* &c. 

** Oh ! shut not up my |6ul with sinners, nor mv life with the blood-thirsty ; in 
whose hands is wicaedness, and their right hand is full of gifta'* As the passage 
introduced by the conjunction and, was not Intended as a continuation of the prin- 
cipal and independent part of the sentence, but of the dependent part, the relative 
w»o$e 8kc;:Ud nave been used instead of the pronoun their ; namely, ** and tohote 
right hand is fiill of gifts." 

** We have the power of retaining, altering, and compounding those images which 
we have once received, into all the vu-ietles of picture and vision.** It is proper to 
saj, ** altering and compounding those images which we have once received, into 
all the varieties of picture and vision ; " but we cannot say, *' retaining them into all 
the varieties." The sentence should be. ** We have the power of retaining those 
images which we have once received, and of altering and compounding them into 
all toe varieties of picture and vision ;*' or thus, ** We have the power of retaining, 
altering, and tompounding those images which we have once received, and of form- 
ing them into all the varieties of picture and vision." 

** Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered into the heart of man, 
the things which God hath prepared for them that love him." In this sentence, the 
saae noun is considered both in the nominative and the objective cases. It would 
be better constructed thus—" Eye hath, not seen, nor hath ear heard, neither hath 
it eniwed into the heart of mani to conceive the things," &c. 



B8 
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PART IV PUNCTUATION. 



LBflflOHB 74,75. 



446. PuNOTUATiON enables va to diyide a 
into senienceSy clauses, and members^ by means of pointi 
or stapsy for the purpose of maridng the different panua 
which die sense, and an accorate pronunciation requice* 

447. a. The principal stops are the Comma (X Send- 
colon (;), CoUm (:), the Period or full stop (J), NoU of' 
Interrogation (?), Note of Exclamation (!), and the Zloil 

(-> 



b. The period properly denote* a c<niplele rommd of Mntenoet ; the etHam to a 
limb of a period ; the tefmcoloM a Aa(^ /cm6; the comma a unall pait or dime 

c. The comma represents the shortest pause ; the semi- 
colon a pause longer than the comma ; the colon longer 
than the semicolon ; and the period longer than the colon. 

d. The dm-atiom of the pauses mast be left to tiie taste of the reader or ipctker, 
much depending on the style of the writing and the nnanner in which it oo^ tobe 

Eronoonced ; the grave or solemn style reqoiring moch longer pnnses than tbe 
vely or passionate, in which a rapid enunciation is required — P«ues are foae- 
times necessary in reading and speaking, where usage does not warrant the inser- 
tion of any point. 



BULBS POB THE FBOFEB PUNCTUATION OF A COBFOSmON. 

The 



448. The Comma separates those parts of a sentence, 
which, though verj closely connected in sense and con- 
structiouy require a pause between them. 

449. a. Rule 1. Simple Sentences. — A simple sen- 
tencBj when shorty admits only a period at the end ; a8» 
'* No state of life is exempt from trouble." 

b. But when a simple sentence is long^ the subject and 
predicate consisting each of a number of words, a comma 
must be inserted before the verb ; as, *' A steady and un- 
divided attention to one object, is a sure mark of a superior 
mind.*' 
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450 a, EuLE 2. — Simple Mekbehs. — The simple 
members of a Compound sentence^ whether successive or 
involved, are separated by commas ; as, " When the 
graces of novelty are worn off, .admiration is succeeded 
by indifference." "The soldiers, when they heard the 
report^ charged the enemy with vigour." 

b. But when the members are closely connected by a 
conjunctive particle, the comma is unnecessary ; as, '* Ke- 
velation teUs us how we may attain happiness.^ 

451. a. BuLE 3. — Two Terms. — Two words of the 
same part of speech, when connected by a conjunction 
expressed^ do not admit a comma between them ; as, 
" The earth and the moon are planets." " The man of 
order catches and arrests the hours as they fly." " Success 
generally depends on acting prudently and vigorously," 

b* But when the conjunction is not expressed, a comma 
is inserted between the words; as, ^^ Reason, passion, 
answer one great end/* *' He is a plain, honest man." 

c. Also, when the two words connected are empha- 
HcaUy distinguished, the comma is inserted; as, " Honest, 
but indolent, his course was frequently disturbed." 

4. An ezceptfon to Rule b occurs, when two or more actjectiyet do not express 
distinct qualities of tlie noun, but one adjective merely modifies the otlier ; as, ** A 
dark brown coat.'* ** A Ught yellow-green tint." 

e, A comma may also be inserted when the conjunc- 
tion is expressed, if the parts connected are not short ; as, 
** Intemperance destroys the strength of our bodies, and 
the vigour of our minds." 

452. a. EuLE 4. — Three ob more Terms. — Three 
or more words of the same part of speech, with or with- 
out a conjunction, require a comma after each of them, 
except the last, and the last word, if a noun (but not if an 
acyective), must also be separated from the verb by a 
comma ; as, " Poetry, music, and painting, are fine arts." 
*' David was a brave, wise, 9JiA. prudent prince." 




reward the deserving, are liumane and noble employments.'* 

b. When words follow each other m pairs, there is 

a comma between each pair; as, ''Anarchy and confusion, 

poverty and distress, desolation and ruin, are the conse- 

uences of civil war." 

h4 
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453. Rule 5. — Case Absolute, &e. — The words 
used in a direct address^ the case absolute^ a ftbort expres- 
sion (in the manner, either of a quotation or of a com- 
mand)^ and the infimiive mood absolute^ when it is not 
used as a nominative case, should be separated from the 
rest of the sentence by commas; asy " Jl/y son, hear the 
counsels of thy father." " I ren.ain, Sir, your obedient 
servant.** ** The time of youth being precious, we should 
devote it to improvement." ** Plutarch calls lying, the 
vice of slaves/* " I say unto all, Watchr " To enjoy 
present pleasure, he sacrificed future ease and reputation." 

454. a. Rule 6. — Adjuncts. — Adjuncts ov explanatory 
phrases, either at the beginning, middle, or end of a 
simple sentence, are separated from it by commas ; as, 
" With gratitude, I remember his goodness to me.** ** I re- 
member, with gratitude, his goodness to me." " His 
talents, formed for great enterprises, A>uld not fail of 
rendering him conspicuous." 

b. Adjectives and Participles, having certain words dependent upon them, are, 
with their adjuncts, generally separated from the rest of the sentence by commas ; 
as, " Time hovers o'er, im^tietU to de^roy^ and shuts up all the passages of joy.** 
" Princiides of morality, imj»rinted on the memorf/ at an ecarly age, are seldom 
erased from the mind." 

c. When the adjectives and participles immediately follow the noun, and are 
employed in a restrictive sen«e, then they must not be separated by a comma ; as, 
** On the coast averse from entrance.'* *' A man renowned/or reparteCt ^ill rardy 
■pare his friend." 

. d. The words nay, so, hence, again, first, secondJf/, formerly, now, lastly, in fad, 
therefore, wherefore, however, besides, indeed, and all other words and phrases of 
the same kind, must, when considered of importance, and, particularly, at the com- 
mencement of a sentence, be separated from the context by a comma ; as, " Besides, 
our reputation does not depend on the caprice of man, but on our own good 
actions." " If the spring put forth no blossoms, in summer, there will be no 
beauty, and in autumn, no fruit ; so, if vouth be trifled away without improT^nieDt, 
riper years may be contemptiblOt and old age miserable." 

e. When, however, these phrases are not considered important, and, particularly, 
in short sentences, the comma is not inserted ; a», '* There is eurely a pleasure' m 
acting kindly." " Idleness is certainly the mother of all vices." 

/. A word or phrase, emphatically repeated^ is separated by commas ; as, ** 3Wii 
ye, turn ye, why will ye die ? *' 

455. a. Rule 7. — Nouns in Apposition. — When the 
latter of two nouns, placed in apposition, is accompanied 
by an adjunct, both the noun and the adjunct must be 
separated from the former by a comma ; as, '* Paul, the 
apostle of the Gentiles, was eminent for his zeal and know- 
ledge." 

b. But when several words are used as one compound 
name, then a comma is not inserted between them ; as> 
"Paul the apostle;** ^^ The emperor Antoninus." 
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e. By the term ot^Miel, i« meant, any number of word! added by way of modify- 
ing or qualifying the principal words ; thus, " Cicero, the eloquent Cicero, suffered 
an ignominious death ;'* here, the phrase, ** the eloquent Cicero" is the adjunct of 
CtoTo. 

456. a. RuLB 8. — Phrases in Opposition. — Simple 
members of sentences, connected by comparatives, and 
phrases placed in opposition to, or in contrast with, each 
other, are separated by commas ; thus, ** As the hart 
panteth after the water-brooks, so doth my soul after 
Thee." 

** They are sometimet in union with, and sometimes in opposition I0, the yiewa 
of each other.** 

** nougk deep, pet clear ; though gentle, yet not dull ; 
Strong, without rage ; without overflowing, full." 

b. When only one word follows the last preposition, a 
comma must not be inserted before it; as, '< He was much 
attached to, and concerned ^r John.** 

c. When the members of comparative sentences are 
short, the comma is omitted ; as, <* How much better is 
wisdom than gold." 

457. a. Rule 9. — The Relativb. — A comma must 
be inserted before the relative, when the clause imme 
diately after it is used as explanatory of the antecedent 
clause ; as, *' He, who disregards the good opinion of the 
world, must be utterly abandoned." 

b. But when the relative is so closely connected with its 
antecedent, that it cannot be transposed, a comma must 
not be inserted before it ; as, ^' Self-denial is the sacrifice 
which virtue must make." 

e. When S4>veral words come between the relath <; and Its antecedent, a comma is 
sometimes inserted ; as, ** There is no charm in the female sex, toMch can supply 
the place of virtue." 

458. a. Rule 10. — Invebted Obdeb. — A comma 
must be inserted between the two parts of a sentence, 
which have their syntactical order inverted; as "To God, 
nothing is impossible;" that is, *' Nothing is impossible 
to God." 

b. When the subject of inquiry introduces an interrogative sentence, it is im- 
mediately followed by a comma ; as, " Ourfatheri, where are th^ ? '* 

459. Rule 11. — The Inpinitive Mood. — When any 
tense of the verb to be is followed by a verb in the 
infinitive mood, which, by transposition, might be made 
the nominative case to it, the tense of the verb to be is 
separated from this infinitive by a comma; as, " The most 
obvious remedy is» to withdraw from all associtavcvcN.^ h^\\!^ 

B 5 
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bad men;" that is, "To withdraw from all assodaticms 
with bad men, is the most obvious remedy." 

So, alao^ in this instance,—** It ill becomes good and wise men, to oppose and 
degrade one another/* 

460. Rule 12. — ^Yebb ukdebstood.— When a verb is 
understood^ a comma must be inserted; as, "Beading 
makes a full man; conversationy ^ a readj man; and 
writing, ^^ an e^act man." 

461. a. Rule 13. — Conjtjkction That. — The word 
thaty used as a conjunction^ is preceded by a comma ; as, 
** Be virtuous, that you may be happy." 

b. The preceding Roles ^11, it is hoped, be found conrprehensfye ; yet, thflie 
may, perhaps, be cases in which the student must rely on hu own Judginent. 

c. In preparing teorks for the press, some authors raerelT insert a period at flw 
end of each sentence, and leate the rest to be pointed by the printers, who, firom 
their constant practice, are supposed to hare acquired a nnilbna mode of punctilio' 
tioo. This practiee is not^ however, to be recommended. 



The SendcaHon, 

Lesson 76. 

462. The semicolon is used to separate the parts of a 
sentence^ which are less closely connected than those 
which are separated by a comma. 

463. a. EuLE 1. — When the first diyision of a sentence 
contains a complete proposition^ but is followed by a clause 
which is added as an inference, or to give some explana^ 
tion, the two parts must be separated by a semicolon ; as, 
" Perform your duty faithfully ; for this will procure you 
the blessing of heaven.^ 

b. When the preceding clause depends on the following, a semicolon is sometimes 
used ; thus, ** As coals are to burning coals, and wood to fire; so is a contentioai 
man to kindle strifei'* 

464* Rule 2. — When several short sentences follow 
each other, not having any necessary dependence on each 
other, they may be separated by a semicolon ; as, " Every 
thing grows old ; every thing passes away ; every thing 
disappears.** 

465. Rule 3. — When a sentence contains an enumero 
tion of several particulars, the members are generally 
separated by semicolons. 

As, ** PhiloMmhers assert, that Nature is unlimited in her operations ; Chit she 
has inexhaustible treasures in reserve ; that knowledge will always be progressive; 
and that all future generations will continue to make discoveri^s»of which we hare 
oo€ the Blightott idea,** 
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TheCoUm* 

466. The colon is used to divide a sentence into two or 
more parts, less connected than those which are separated 
by a semicolon, but not so independent as to require a 
period. 

467. a. BuLE 1. — A colon is used when a member of a 
sentence is complete in itself^ both in sense and construc- 
tion, but is followed by some additional remark or illus- 
tration depending upon it in sense, though not in syntax ; 
as, '' Study to acquire a habit of thinking : no study is 
more important^* 

h. The ioiertion or omission of a coi^unction before the concluding member of a 
tentence, frequently determines the use of the colon or semicolon. When a con- 
Junction is not expressed before the concluding member, a tolon is to lie used ; but 
when it is expresse<), a semicolon is used ; as, " Apply yourself to learning: it will 
redound to foor honour.** " Apply yourself to learning ; /or, it will redound to 
your honour.'* 

468. Rule 2. — When the sense of several members of 
a sentence, which are separated from each other by semi- 
colons, depends on the last clause, that clause is generally 
separated from the others by a colon ; as, *' A divine le- 
gislator, uttering his voice from heaven; an almighty 
governor, stretching forth his arm to reward or punish : 
these are considerations which overawe the world, support 
integrity, and check guilt" 

469. a. Rule 3. — ^When an example, a quotation, or a 
speech is introduced, it is separated from the rest of the 
sentence either by a semicolon or a colon; as, '^ The 
Scriptures give us an amiable representation of the Deity, 
in these words ; * God is love,* " 

b. Several parts of the Litany, in our church service, are divided br the colon, 
merely to distinguish the cadences of the chanting service ; as, ** Thine nonourable : 
true, and only Son.'* 



The Period. 

4!J0, a. When a sentence is complete^ both in the con- 
struction and sense intended, a period must be used ; as, 
^ By disappointments and trials, the violence of our pas- 
sions is tamed.** 

h. The period must be used after all abbreviations ; aT 
«A.D.'' '^M-A." "FoL" 
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c. A period Is sometimes inserted between sentences which are oonoeeted by ooi>. 
junctions ; as the sense and structure of sentences, and not the oonnectiTe particle^ 
in general, determine whether or not the period is to be used ; as, ** He who lifU 
himself up to the observation and notice of the world ts, of all men, the least likely 
to avoid censure. FoTt he draws upon himself a thousand ejes, that will nanowqr 
inspect him in erery part." 

TheVasL 

471. A dash ( — ) may be used where the sentence 
breaks off abruptly, where a significant pause is required^ 
or where there is an unexpected turn in the sentimeAt ; 
as, " And God said"— what ? — " let there be light** 

The Note of InterrogatioiL 

472. a. The note of interrogation (?) is inserted at 
the end of a sentence in which a question is asked ; as, 
" Why do you neglect your duty ?** 

b. A note of interrogation must not be used in cases in which a question is only 
said to have been asked, and in which the words are not used as a question ; at, 
** Your father inquired when I had good news from Leeds." To give this sentence 
the interrogative form, it should be expressed thus ; ** When," said your father to 
me, ** had you good news from Leeds ? ' 

The Note of Exclamation, 

473. a. The note of exclamation ( I ) is used after ex- 
pressions of sudden emotion, joy, terror, surprise, &c., 
and also with invocations or addresses ; as '* Eternity ! 
thou pleasing, dreadful thought !" 

b. When Oh is used, the exclamatory point is generslly placed immediately after 
it, or after the next word ; as, " Oh ! that I had been more diligent ;" but when O 
is used, the point is placed after some intervaUmg words ; as, ** O my respected 
friends I" 

c. When the notes of interrogation and exclamation stand at the end of a com- 
plete sentence, which is most frequently the case with the note of interrogation, 
they are equal to the period ; when they terminate a clause of a sentence only, 
their value is that of the point which would otherwise have been placed there^ 
The interrogation and exclamation points, mark an elevation of the voice in 
reading. 

The following characters are likewise used in Composition, 

Lesson 77. 

474. a, K parenthesis ( ) includes a clause inserted in 
the body of a sentence, containing some necessary inform- 
ation or useful remark, but which may be omitted without 
injuring the grammatical construction of the sentence; 

as, 

** Know then this truth {enough for man to know). 
Virtue alone is happiness below.'* 
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b. The parenthesis, whether short or extended, is evidently a digreition in a 
•entence, and should either be tmncferred to the following sentence, or be so 
placed as to read smoothly, and glide at once into our conception. When the 
danse li short, and coincides with the rest of the sentence, the parenthetical 
daracters are now generally omitted, and commas inserted in their place ; as. 
** Mantua, Milan, and Parma, fruitful provimcet qf Italg, have often been the 
theatre of war.*' 

475. An apostrophe (' ) is used when a letter is omitted, 
or a word abbreviated; as, enriched for enriched; thd for 
though. It is likewise the sign of the possessive case, 
being used instead of a letter which was formerly inserted; 
as man's for manes or manis. 

476. The acute accent ( ' ) is used to denote a short 
syUable ; as, hon'our; the grave accent ( ^ ) a long syllable ; 
9^ favour. The proper mark, however, to distinguish a 
long syllable, is a small dash, thus (~); as, in holy; to dis- 
tinguish a short syllable^ a breve, marked thus ( ); as, in 

fmy. 

477. A duBresis ( " ) is used to divide a diphthong into 
two syllables ; as, aerioL 

478. An asterisk ( * ), an obelisk ( f )> <^ double dagger 
( ^ ), and a parallel ( || ), with small letters and figures, 
refer to some note in the margin, or at the bottom of the 
page. 

479. (**•) Two or three asterisks denote the omission 
of some letters in a word, or of some bold or indelicate 
expression, or some defect in the manuscript. 

4«0 A A i^® ^®^ ^^ connect words which have 
'^^^^ (one common term. It was formerly 
used to connect three lines in poetry, having the same 
rhyme, called a triplet Thus, 

** And the eye tells what every moment ahows^ ^ 

That heav*n no bounds in power or bounty knowsj > 
Almighty when it works, all good when it bestows,*^ 3 

481. A caret (a) is used to show that some word is 

are 

omitted ; as, " You ^ the man." The same mark is called 
a circumflex, when it is placed over a vowel to denote a 
long syllable; as, amenable, 

482. An ellipsis ( — ) is used when some letters in a 
word are omitted ; as k — g, for king. 

483. Crotchets [ ] or brackets, are used to enclose a 
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word or phrase which is intended to supply some defici- 
ency, or to rectify some mistake. 

484. a, A hyphen (-) is used to connect compound words; 
as, lap-dog ; father "in-law. It is also used at the end of 
a line, to show that the remaining part of the word is at 
the beginning of the next line. 

6. The term hyphen comes Arom the Greek, and lignifiet under one, beiamw IIm 
!words are thus brought under one, 

c. A hyphen is generally used between two noons, when one of them ilgniflei 
lomethiug belonging to, used for, or adapted to the other: as, A sUk-tmittt a mill 
for spiiiaing silk; a corkscrew, a screw for corks; a kUchen-grate, a grate for a 
kitchen. 

485. An index (^gr) refers to some remarkable passage. 

486. A section ( § ) is used to divide a discourse or 
chapter into portions. 

487. a. A paragraph ( If ) denotes the beginning of a 
new subject, but the mark ( f ) is never used except in 
the Old and the New Testament, and in the Book of 
Common Prayer. In other books, paragraphs are distin- 
guished by leaving off, and commencing a new line. 

b. D^Bfkrent tubjects^ unless they are very short, aliould be separated into para- 
graphs. When one subject is continued to a considerable length, the laraer divi- 
sions of it should be put into distinct paragraphs. The facts, premises, aaaa conclu- 
sions of a subject, must also be dlTided into paragraphs. 

c. Paragraphs should not be extended to a great length. If very long, they may 
not be attentively read, and, if very short, thev occasion a difficulty in the con- 
nexion. Nor, if possible, must they be of a uniform length, but, <m the contrary, 
must be diversified in their extent; for a monotonous sameness is displeasing In 
this, as well as in other things. 

488. A quotation is a passage quoted from an author 
or speaker in his own words, and has two inverted commas 

t the beginning, and two direct ones at the end. 

Thus, *' A man that rightly knows hhnsdf,'* says Mason in his Treatise on Self- 
Knowledge, " is acquainted with his peculiar temptations ; and knows wheOf aod 
in what circumstances, he is in the greatest danger of transgressing.** 



Directions respecting the use of Capital or Head Letters* 

JjEBSOTx 78. 

489. Capital or head letters are so called from the Latin caput, the head* Small 
letters are said to have been first introduced in the seventh century j before that 
time, only large or capital letters were used. 

For a long time after the introduction of small letters, 
every noun began with a capital letter, both in writing 
and printing, but at present^ only the following words 
begin with capital letters : — 
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490. 1. The first word of every book, chapter, letter, 
note, or any other piece of writing. 

491. 2. The^rs^ word after fiperiodj also, after a fwte 
of interrogation or exclamation, when the sentence before, 
and the one after it, are independent of each other. 

But, if leyeral interrogative or exclamatory sentences are so connected, that the 




492. 3. The names of the Deity; as, God, Jehovah, the 
Almighty, the Supreme Being. 

493. 4. The proper narne^ of persons, places, streets, 
rivers, ships, mountains, &c.; as, Thomas, Leeds, Cheapside, 
the Thames, the Royal George, Snowdon, &c. — Also, 
common nouns, when personified; as, *' Come, gentle 
Spring,^ 

494. 5. Adjectives derived from the proper names of 
plaees ; as, £nglish, French, Roman. 

495. 6. Hh& first word of an sample or of a quotation^ 
when it follows a semicolon or a colon ; that is, when it 
is used in a direct form; as, ** Temperance preserves 
health." ^ 

When a quotation is not introduced in a direct form, but follows a comma, the 
int vrnd most not begin with a capital ; as, ** Solomm obsenres, that * pride goeth 
before destruction.* " 

496. 7. Every substantive and principal word in the 
titles of books; as, <* Euclid's Elements of Geometry;" 
<< Goldsmith's Deserted Village." 

497. 8. The^r*^ word in every line of poetry* 

498. 9. The pronoun J, and the interjections 0, OA, are 
written in capitals ; as, " I study ;" " Hear, lorael I" 

Other words also xoxj begin with capitals, when they are remarkably emphatical, 
or form the principal sufctject of the comporition. 
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PARTY. — PROSODY. 



Lessor 79. 

499. Pbosodt consists of two parts> Orthoepy and 
Versificaiion, 

The term Prosody ii derived from r^ar, to^ and ^l^ song. 

ORTHOEPY. 

500. Obtho£py comprises the correct pronunciaHon 
of letters ; the Accent and Quantity of syllables ; and the 
nature of Emphasis^ Pauses, and Tone. 

Directions liare already been giren with regard to the pronunciation of LetUrt. 
(See No. 12 to 37.) 

501. a. Accent, is a particular stress of the ^oice on a 
certain syllable in a word, that it may be distinguished 
from the rest ; as, the syllable vir in the word virtue, 

b. Accent ii of two kinds, primary and secondary . *' Words of one syllable can 
have no accent. Words of two syllables have the primary accent only. Word! of 
three and four syllables may have both the primary and secondary accent \ but 
many of them have no secondary accent that deserves notice ; such as dignity^ on* 
ttwty,ffdelity. In words of four, five, or more syllables, a secondary accent is often 
essential to a clear and distinct articulation of the several syllablei." — Webste$. 

c. In words of two syllables^ those that are purely English have generally the 
firit syllable accented. But when the same word is sometimes a noun- or adjective, 
and sometimes a verb, the accent is on the ^rtt syllable of the tiotm or ad^fectire, 
and the second of the verb ; as, Ab'sencCy absent^ — abten't, 

d. Words of three or four syllables, derived fVomdissvlIables, usually retain the 
accent of their primitives ; as, pleasant^ pliasaninesSt comment, cdmmentary. 

e. Words ending in tion, sion^ cious^ tious^ tial^ &c., accent the syllable b^re 
that termination ; as, celistial, 

f. For other words, the student is recommended to consult a good Pronomuiiig 
Dictionary, and attend to the mode observed by the best speakers. 

502. The Quantity of a syllable is the time occupied 
in pronouncing it. — A syllable is long, when the accent 
is on the vowel; and short, when the accent is on the 
consonant, A long syllable requires twice the time in 
pronouncing it that a short one does. — ^Long syllables are 
marked thus (') ; as, tube; short syllables, thus Q; as man. 

ia reading— let every syllable have a fall and distinct enunciati(m. 
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503. a. Emphasis denotes that stress of the voice which 
we lay on some particular word or words in a sentence, 
in order to mark their superior importance, and thus 
more clearly to convey the idea intended by the writer or 
speaker. 

b. Emphasei must be judiciously employed, for when they occur too (irequently 
they are apt to be disregarded. The best general rule is, clearly to contffrehend 
what you are about to read or utter, and then place the emphasis on those words 
which vou would render empliatic«l if they proceeded £rom the immediate senti- 
ment or your own mind in private Hicourse. 

504. a. Pauses, or rests, are cessations of the voice, in 
order to enable the reader or speaker to take breath ; and 
to give the hearer a distinct perception of the meaning, 
not only of each sentence, but of the whole discourse. 

b. Pauses are of two kinds ; first, emphaiical pauses ; and next, such as serve to 
distinguitk the sense. 

Emphatic^ pauses are used after something has been said which is important, 
and oa which we wi^ to fix the hearer's attention. These pauses must not be 
used too frequently. — With respect to pauses which serve to distinguish the sense^ 
it is proper to observe, that the voice should be relieved at every stop ; slightly at a 
comma, longer at a semicolon, still more so at a colon, and completely at a period. 
The sense also sometimes requires pauses which are not represented by points ; 
tliese are called rhetorical pauses. — An excellent method for preventing the habit 
qf taking breath too frequently is, to accustom yourself to read sentences of con- 
siderable length abounding with long and difficult words. 

c. There are likewise two pauses peculiar to poetry ; the Final pause at the end 
of each line, and the Caesural pause at or near the middle of the line. 

In reading blank verse, the close of each line should be made sensible to the ear, 
but without either letting the voice fall, or elevating it ; it should be marked only 
by such a slight suspension of sound, as may distingnish the passage from one line 
to another without injuring the sense. — The Caesural pause divides the line into 
two parts. It is necessary in every line of eight, ten, or twelve syllables, and is 
generally placed at the end of the fourth, fifth, or sixth syllable. 

505. a. Intonation is the change or modulation of the 
voice, when speaking or reading. 

b. The tone of the voice is changed principally at the accent or emphasis. The 
raising of the voice at the accent or emphasis is called the rising inflection s the 
sinking of the voice is called the/ailing inflection. The art of making a proper use 
of Pauses, Accent, Emphasis, and Intonation, in speaking, reading, or reciting, is 
called Elocution. 

e. The diflTerent jNMs/ofit of the mind must be expressed by different tones of the 
voice. Xove, by a soft, smooth, languishing voice ; anjf^er^ by a strong vehement, 
aiid elevated voice ; Joy^ by a quick, sweet, and clear voice ; sorrow^ bv a low, flexi- 
ble, interrupted voice ; fear, by a dejeoteil, tremulous, hesitating voice ; courage^ 
by a full, bold, and loud voice \ and perplexity, by a grave and earnest voice. In 
exordiums, the voice should be low, yet clear ; in narrations, distinct ; in reason- 
ing, slow ; in persuasions, strong : it should thunder in anger t soften in sorrow , 
tremble in fear, and melt in love. 

d. In an antithesis, the contrary assertion should be pronounced louder than the 
other. In a climar, the voice should always rise with it. In dialogues, it should 
alter with the parts. The voice should be steadily and firmlv supported through- 
out the sentence, and the concluding words modulated according to the sense. 

e. The best general rule to be observed with respect to 
Intonation, is to follow nature. Consider how she 
teaches you to utter any sentiment or feeling of the heart 
in SENSIBLE ANIMATED CONVERSATION. Think after wl^at 
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banner, with what tones and inflections of voice, jou 
would, on such an occasion, express yourself^ when yon 
were most in earnest, and sought most to be listened to 
by those whom you addressed. Let these be the /oundo' 
tion of your manner of pronouncing in public, and you 
will take the surest method of rendering your deliyery 
both agreeable and persuasiye. 

506. a. In order to speak and read with grace and 
effect J attention must also be paid to the proper pitch of 
the voice, 

b. Tkevo^muttueMerbetookmdnortooknif. AoqafreinehaoommaiidoTer 
your Toice, tiiat you may elevats or lower it according to the number of penom 
addressed. 

e. The voice muti ma be Oiek nor huUstimet, Accustom yourself, both in eon- 
Tersation and in reading, to give every sound which you utter its due proporthxi, 
so tliat everjf word and eperjf syllable may be clearly and distinctly heard.' 

d. The uUerance tmut neither be too quick nor too slow. Convey to the hearer 
the sense^ weighty and propriety of every sentence you read, in a free^J^* >n>d d^ 
liberate prommciation, 

e. Another subject which claims attention, is Gesture or Action. The best nil« 
Ukat can be given on this subject is, to attend to the looks and gestures in which 
earnestness. Indignation, compassion, or any other emotion, discovers itself to tlie 
best advantage in the common intercourse of men. Let the motions and gestures 
which nature thus dictates be those on which your own are formed. 



VERSIFICATION. 

Lesson 80. 

507. Versification teaches the Laws o/MetrCy and 
the nature of the different kinds of Verse. 

508. Prose may be defined to be language not confined 
to a determinate number of peculiarly arranged syllaUeB. 

509. Poetry or verse differs in its construction from 
prose, chiefly in requiring a more measured arrangement 
of words, and in admitting a peculiar license in the appli- 
cation of them. 

510. Versification^ in a limited sense, is frequently 
applied to the measured arrangement which principally 
distinguishes poetry or verse from prose. 

511. The application of certain words in poetry, con- 
trary to the ordinary rules of Grammar, is called poetical 
license, 

512. a. Verse is of two kinds ; — namely, rhyme an4 
^lank verse. 
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Rhwne is a term applied to verses that terminate in 
syllables of the same sound ; as, 

Indulge the true ambition to ezcd 

In that best art, — the art of living welL 

In blank verse, the final syllables do not rhyme. 

k, Blank yvcui may be aecoonted a noble, bold, and diteacumbered ipedet of 
Tenification, and in several respects It possesses manv adrantases orer rhyme. It 
allows the lines to run into one another with periect freedom ; nenoe, It is ad«)ted 
to subjects of dignity and force, which demand more free and manly numbers 
tlian can be obtained in- rhyme. Blank verse is written in the heroic measure, that 
Is, in lines consisting of ten syllables. Milton, Cowper, Wordsworth, Thomson, 
AkMtside, Armstrong, and Follok, ve the principal poets in this species of com- 
potiticm. 

513. a. A verse is a certain number of syllables, so 
disposed as to form one Une of poetry. 

b. The harmomy of verse depends upon the regular recurrence of accented and 
inuumntid syUablci. 

h. Afoot is a portion of a verse, consisting of two or 
«more syllables. 

A certain number of syllables are named feett because, by their aid, the Toic» 
■lept along, as it were, through the verse in a measured pace. 

c. A couplet or distich consists of two lines or verses ; 
a triplet of three. 

A hemistich is half a verse— The term f^fpereataleetiCthvpermeter or redundantf 
is Implied to a verse when it exceeds the regular number of syllables. 

The repetition of the same letter or letten at certain intervals in a line forms 
what is termed AUiteraUoni as» ** If you trust before you fiy, — yon may repent 
before yon die.'* 

.614. A stanza or stave is a combination of several 
verses, varying in number according to the poet's fancy, 
and constituting a regular division of a poem or song. 

• 

515. a. Scanning is dividing a verse into its several 
feet, in order to ascertain whether their quantity and 
position are agreeable to the rules of metre. 

JtfMre or Ifeoswrv, is the number of poetical feet which a verse contains. 

. h. All feet used in poetry consist either of two or of 
three syllables, and are reducible to eight kinds ; four of 
two syllables, and four of three, as follow : — 



DistpUabie. 
1. An Iambus («^-) ; as, dSfSnd. 
3. A Trochee (-*-») ; as, ndblS. 

3. A Spondee ( — ) ; as, Vain man. 

4. A Pyrrhic (vv^) ; as, &n & (hill.) 



TrtsifUable. 

5. A Dactyl (-sjkj)'^ as, vlrtdoiis. 

6. An Amphibrach (v^-v) ; as, c&nt2nt- 

mSnt. 

7. An Anapsest (vs/-) ; as, IntSrcSde. 

8. A Tribrach (ww>) ; as, (nu)mer&bl£. 



c. In the preceding examples, a dash ( - ) placed over 4 vowel shows that it is 
ae^tUed ; a oreve (^j) that it is unaccented, as in holp. The marks over the vowels 
will therefore show that in an Iambus, the first syllable Is unaccented and the 
second accented ; in a Trochee, the first syllable is accented and the second unac« 
cented, and so of the other feet. 
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516. a. The Caesura or division, is the variable pause 
which takes place in a verse, and which divides it into 
two parts ; as, 

The dumb shall sing || the lame his cmtch forego^ 
And leap exulting || like the bonnding roe. 

b. The Caetural pause occurs after the fourth, fifths or sixth srHable in a line^ 
and, accordingly as it occurs after one or other of these syllables, toe melody of the 
Terse is afiRected and its air diversified. 

c. When the caesura occurs after the fourth syllable, the Terse is Uo^ and 
spirited: as. 

Her lively looks | a sprightly mind disclose, 
QuiciL as her eyes | and as unfix'd as those. 

d. When the caesura falls after the^A syllable, the Terse loses that brisk and 
lively air, and becomes the more smooth^ gentle, sadflotDing ; as. 

Eternal sunshine | of the spotless mind, 
Each prayer accepted | and each wish resiga'd. 

e. When the caesura occurs after the sixth syllable, the verse becomM aotows, and 
marches, as it were, with a more measured pace ; as, 

The wrath of Peleus' son | the direftil spring 
Of all the Grecian woes, | O Goddess, sing. 

It is sometimes necessary to vary the position of the caesura, as too great a uni- 
formity throughout each line tends to produce a tediousness to the ear. 



DIFFERENT KINDS OF VERSE. 
Lesson 81. 

517. English verse may be divided into three classes, 
denominated, from the feet of which they principally 
consist, the Iambic, Trochaic, and Anapcesiic. 

The Iambus, Trochee, and Anapsest are the principal feet employed in the con- 
struction of English verse ; the other feet are only secondary ^ being chiefly used to 
diversify t|ie numbers and improve the verse. 

Iambic Verse, 

618. Iambic verse is adapted to serious and elevated 
subjects, and has every second, fourth, and other even 
syllables accented. It is of various lengths. 

519. The first form, capable of being extended through 
any number of verses, consists of four Iambuses or eight 
syllables ; as. 

And may | St last | mjf wea rj^ age| 
Find out I thS peace {f^ her|mitage.| 

This measure is sometimes varied, to adapt it to Ught subjects, by admitting an 
additional short syllable ; as, 

Or If I It be i thj^ will | &nd pieas|«r« 
DlrSct 1 mj^ pioOgb i t5 find | & u6aa\Ure* 
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* 



Sometimes a ijIUble i« eut off from the lint fbot; as, 

Priise J t5 GSd | Immdr|tU prilsel 
FOr I th« Ifive [ thit crOwns | ofir diys ! 

520. o* The second form, used either with or without 
rhyme, and commonly called the Heroic measure, is the 
most dignified of English verse, and is well adapted to 
subjects of an elevated character. It consists of Jive 
Iambuses or ten syUables ; as, 

F5r me | yoiir tribi&tajrj^ stores | c5mbine| 
Cr6a|ti5n'8 heir, | thS wdrld, | th8 world, | Is mine !| 



This measure frequentlj admits of some varietf, particalarly at the beginning 
aad end of the line. The first foot is sometimes a Trochee instead of an Iambus ; 
and the latt has sometimes a short unaccented syllable attached to the Iambus } as, 

1. Daughter | 5f Gdd ftnd man, IccOmpUshed ErS. 

S. Tfo thSuatod glittering limps thS skies M6m\Hig. 

3. Sometimes a syllable is cttt off from the first foot ; as, 

7|dlS &fjter dinner In hl> chair 
Sat I & ar|mSr rOddj^, 15t, ftnd (Sir. 

b. Sometimes a line of six feet, or twelve syllables, 
called an Alexandrine verse, is introduced at the close of 
an heioic stanza ; as. 

This is not solitade ; 't is bnt to hold 

Converse \ with Nd\tiire*8 charms, \ dnd view \ kSr stores \ iinroWd.\ 

521. a. The t^tr^form of Iambic verse consists oi seven 
Iambuses^ formerly written in one line ; as, 

Th5a didst, | 5 mighjtj^ Gqd I | Scist | Sre tune | bSgan | its race.j 

b. This kind of measure, commonly used in psalms and 
hymns, is now broken into verses containing alternately 
four and three feet ; as, 

Th5a didst, | 5 mighjtj^ God! | existj 

£r8 time | bS^n | Its race;| ' 
Before | the am {pie eljementsj 

Fill*4 up I the void | of space. | 

c. Sometimes it admits an additional half foot at the end of the line \ as, 

Fr&m Green|l&nd*s l|cj^ mOun| teins. 

From India's coral strand, 
Where Af)ric*> sunjny foun|faAi« 

Roll down their golden sand. 

d. The following forms of Iambic verse are. for the sake of variety, occasionally 
introduced into stanaas, but are too short to constitute of themselves an entire ode 
or song. 

Of OM Jambos with an additional syllable ; as, 

C6ns§nt|}Mj:, 
Repent I if^. 

#. Of MM Iambuses; as, 

Whftt pt2ce ] 1> hire ! 
l^hit soenes I Sppeir ! ^ 
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% 
« 

Thii fonn lometlmet assumes aa additfonil pliable ; m, 

UpSn I i XDoOnlliUfft 
B«slde| &foOii|<ai». 

/. Otlkree lambiues ; or of three and an additimial syllable; aa» 

1. A charge I t6 keep I I bive,! 
A G&l I t5 gld|nfy.| 

8. O&rbeirul n6lOn|gerl£n|fai£iik. 



Trochaic Verse. 

522. a. Trochaic verse is adapted to livel^j cheerful 
subjects, and has the Jirst^ third, and other odd syllables 
accented* It comprises verses of various lengths ; those 
which are the most commonly used are the following: — 

b. Of three Trochees; or of three and an additional 
syllable ; as, 

1. When our | hearts Sre | mdiimmg.| 

2. Vita I spark 6f | heaVniy \Jlame^ 
Quit dh I quit this | mortSl \ frame. 

The Trochaic Terse of three feet and an additional syllable is the most generally 
employed. 

c. Of/our Trochees ; as, 

Round tis | ro&rs thS | tempest | loudSr.| 

d. Of six Trochees ; as. 

On S I mountain, | stretch'd bS|n^h S | hoarj^ | will5ir,| 
Lay a shepherd swain, and viewed the rolling billow. 

The following are only occasionally used : — 

e. Of one Trochee and an additional syllable; as, 

TQmuIt I cease, 
Sink t6 I peace. 

/. Of two Trochees ; or of two and an additional syllable ; as. 

Wishes I rising. In the | days 6t | old. 

Thoughts sur I prising. StdriSs i plainlj^ | told. 

g. Of five Trochees ; as, 

All thftt I walk 8n | foot 5r | ride In | chSrlf ots. 
All that dwell in pailaces or garrets. 

AnapcBstic Verse. 

523. a. The first form of AnapoBstic verse, sometimes 

introduced into odes to arouse the attention, consists either 

o{ two Anapsflsts, or of two and an unaccented syllable; 

as^ 

Btit his courjSge 'gSn fail,| 
Fdr n5 arts | could SvaiLI 
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Or, ThSn his courjSge 'gib fail | ASn, 
F5r nd arts | comd ftyail | Afm. 

b. The second form, much used both in solemn and in 
cheerful subjects, consists of three Anapaests ; as, 

yS woods, I sprSad ydor branch |gs Space, 

T5 ySor deep|gst rScessjSs I fly ;| 
¥ woiild hide | with thS beasts | df the cha8e,| 

I woiild yanjish frdm eTJSrj^ efe. 
Sometimes a lyllable b omitted in the firit foot ; as. 

Oh 1 hid I X the wings | 5f i A6reA 
H&w sdon I w6uld X tiste I ySu igfinl 

c. The third form consists ofybtir Anapeests ; as, 

M&y I gov{em mj^ pasjsiSns with &b|851iite sway. 
And grow wi|ser and betjter as life | wears away. 
This form sometimes contains an addlticmal syllable: as, 

On the w&rm | cheSk 5f yooth, | smiles ind rOlsSs art h\^d\iiig. 

S24. The preceding are the different kinds of the prineipal feet in their simple 
forms. They are capable of numerous rariations, by the intermixture of those 
feet with one another, and by the admission of the secondary feet, as will be seen 
from the following examples. 

a. The Pyrrhic mixed loM ike lamMe, 

And id I the deid | mj^ wlU|lng sotU | shill gO. 

b. The Spondee urith the lambie. 
Forbear, | grSaimSny \ in arms | renown*d, | forbear. 

c. The Trochee wiih the lambie, 
Tffrdni | and slave, | those names | of hate | and fear. 

d. The Iambic toith ike Anafktstic. 

MP «^|r&ws X thSn | might kssuftgej 
In the ways of religion and truth.. 

' Poetical License, 

Lesson 82. 

525. Language of Poetbt. The Language of Poetry 
is in general brie/y frequently suggesting more than what 
is expressed. In addition to this, many antiquated words 
and idioms, as well as irregularities of syntactical con- 
struction, are allowed, which are altogether inadmissible 
into good Prose. Sometimes these deviations from the 
ordinary grammatical arrangement may be necessary to 
suit the peculiar metre and euphony of the Terse. But 
the employment of antiquated words and idioms will 
chiefly depend on the poet's own predilection for this 
kind of expression. 
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526^ Poetical License is the application of certain 
words in Poetry, contrary to the ordinary rules of Gram- 
mar. The following are the principal peculiarities : 

527. Antiqvuited words and constructions are frequently 
introduced into Poetry which, though common in the 
ages of Elizabeth and the Stuarts^ are now obsolete in 
good Prose. Thus, 

1. Words, a,—** Shall I receire by gift, what of my own 

When and where likes tne best, I can command." 

b. — *' Loi^ toeret to tell what I have seen." 

2. MoDBS OF CoNSTRUcnoN. 0.-^*' He knew to sfng^ and buUd the lofty rhymft" 
b. ** Meanwhile, whate'er qf beautiful or jf^uf— was ofTer'd to his Tiew." 

528. The poets sometimes imitate the Latin and Greek 
mode of construction ; as 

a. Give tne to seize rich Nestor's shield s (permit me to seize)'. 

b. There are, who, deaf to mad ambition's call =s (ihere are persons toko, ice.) 

c. Yet to their general's voice they all obeyed^^ (cancel to). 

d. How much ({^knowledges (omit qf.) 

529. Sometimes words are abbreviated, at other times 
lengthened; as, 

a. Amaze for amazement, lone for lonely, ope for open, oft for often. 

b. Begirt for girt, evanishes for vanishes. 

c. Sometimes they form the Atlljective in y ; as, Totoersf height for towering. 

530. The Syntactical order of words is frequently 
changed ;— 

a. By placing the adjective itfter the noan ; as, *' Showers on her kings bat' 
baric ;'" instead of " barbaric kings.** 

b. By putting the Nominative qfter the verb, and the objective btfore it ; as, 

** No hive hast thou of hoarded sweets," for, " thou hast." 

** A transient calm the happy scenes bestow.** —instead of — 
** The happy scenes bestow a transient calm.** 

e. By placing a neuter verb at the beginning of a sentence ; as, 

" Roar the mountains, thunders all the ground," for *' the mountains roar,** &c. 

d. By placing the Jr^nitive b^ore the word on which it depends ; as, 

** When first thy sire to send on earth 
Virtue, his darling^ child, design'd," for "designed to send.** 

e. By placing Adverbs bt^fore the words which they qualify ; as, 

*' The ploughman homeward plods his weary way," for 
" rlods homeward his weary way." 

/. By placing Prepositions and their cases before the words which they ought to 
follow i as, ** Thou sun, cif this great world both eye aqd soul." 

g. Bj placing the Preposition after its case; as, " Where Echo walks steep hills 
amot^" 

h. By remoring Relatives and other connectives into the body of their clauses } 
as, 

" A ball parts the fine locks^ her graceful head that deck/' 

*' Grieved though thou art, forbear the rash design.** 
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531. The poets omit, 1. sometimes the Article; 2. some- 
times the Noun; 3. sometimes the Antecedent; 4. some- 
times the Relative ; 5. sometimes the Principal Verb, re- 
tainiDg ooljr the auxiliary ; 6. sometimes the Preposition; 
— as, • 

1 . The ArticU ; as, *' Th« brink of (the) haunUd stream.** 

2. The Noun ; as« ** Uvcm there (the man) who lorei his pain ? '* 

3. The Antecedent i as, (he), ** Who nerer fasts, no banquet e'er enjoys.*' 

4. The Relative J as, " For is there aught in sleep (tliat) can cliann the wise.*' 

5. The Verb omitted ; as, '* To whom thus Adam*' (spolte). 

6. The Auxiliary retained; as, " Angels could (do) no more." 

' 6. The Prepoiition omitted ; as, ** He moum'd (for) no recreant firiend." 

582. The poets sometimes violate the grammatical 
propriety of certain words. 

1. By coimecting A^fectivei with substantires which they do not properly qualify ; 
/u, *"nie tenants of the varMiiiig' shade." 

3. By substituting Adjectivfg for Adverbs ; as, *' They UOH tucceuive and stfc- 
eestive rise." 

9. By giving Neuter verbs an active government ; as, ** Virtue may hope (for) 
her promised crown." 

4. By giving the uneompounded form of the 1st and 3rd Persons Imperative, 
instead of the r^ular form ; as, ** Turn we a moment ; " — Fall he that must." 

5. By Joining a positive with a comparative, instead of two comparaUves ; as, 
** Near md more near the billows rise." 

6. By employing both the noun and its pronoun to the same verbs ; thus, " My 
baniSf they are furnished with trees." 

7. By using or-or (for either-or) ; nor-nor (for neither-nor) ; as, " Nor grief nor 
pain shall break ray rest." ^ 
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FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE. 



Lesson 83. 

533. The Figttres of Speech are deviations ekfaer 
from the usual /orw or spelling of words, from their syn- 
tactical construction^ or from their proper and Uterd 
meaning. 

They are divided into 1st, the figures of Orthography; 
2nd of Syntax; and 3rd, of Rhetoric. 

I.— FliGURES OF ORTHOGRAPHY, 

534. The figures of Orthography are deviatiomt from 
the usual ybrm or spelling of words, and consist ofEUsion, 
Prosthesis, Paragdge, SynaeresiSy Diaeresis^ and TVnem. 

535. Elision signifies cutting off a letter or syUahk, 
either at the beginning, middle, or end of a word. EUsion 
thus consists of three kinds, usually denominated Aphae- 
resist, Syncope, and Apocope. 

a. Aphaeresis takes away a letter or syllable from the 
beginning of a word ; as, 'gan for began ; 'gainst for 
against; * plaint for complaint 

b. Syncdpe rejects a letter or syllable from the middk 
of a word ; as, lov'd for loved; se'nnight for sevennight 

c. Apocope cuts off a letter or syUable from the end; 
as, th' for the; mom for morning; vale for valley; scant 
for scanty. 

536. Prosthesis adds a letter or syllable to the beginning 
of a word ; as, en-cha.m, dis'paxt, for chain, part 

537! Paragoge adds a letter or syllable to the end; as, 
awaken for awake. 

J3S» Synaeresis is the contraction of two vowels or of 
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two syllabled into one ; as, ae in Israel, ie in alienate^ 
pronounced as if written Is-ral, AUye-nate* Two words, 
also, are frequently contracted into one \ 2i&^ ^ T is ioT it 
is; 't was for it was; we* II for we wUL 

539. Diaeresis is the division of one syllable into ttiro, 
by placing the mark ** over the latter of two vowels ; as, 
in zoology. This figure very rarely occurs in English. 

540. Tmesis separates a compound word, by putting a 
word between ; as, " To GWl ward^ that is, " T(mard 

' The preceding figures being almost exclusively confined 
to Poetry y are seldom admitted into Prose. 

fl 

XL— FIGURES OF SYNTAX. 

541. The figures of Syntax are JEllipsiSf Pleonasm, 
Enalldgey and Hyperhdton. 

542. a. Ellipsis is the omission of words necessary to 
supply the regular or full construction. — See No, 443. 

b. When difPbrent personi are jointly spoken of. the verb and pronoun agree with 
the flrft person rather than with the second, and with the second rather than with 
the third, bjr the figure called Syllepsis ; thus, / and thou^ I and Ar, are syUeptically 
tlie tame as toe ; you and he^ the same as ye or you. 

e, AftpoHthn signifies the concord existing between two or more nouns under 
the same r^men ; as, " WUUam the king" 

543. a. Pleonasm is the use of superfiuous words ; as, 
*' I went home full of a great many serious reflections." 
Here, the words a great many must be cancelled, as un- 
necessary. So, " this here,^ " that there^* the words here 
and there must be omitted. 



h. Pleonasm is a. fault to be avoided in writing, except in expressions of earnest- 
ness of affirmation on an interesting .subject, in solemn language, or in poetical 
description ; as, " We have seen with our eyet j " ** The sea-gift Isle." 



c. Poiysyndeton, or the repetition of a cor^function, is a figure employed when we 
wish to iiweU on each particular j as, ** Power, and wisdom, and gooilness, shine 
forth in the works of creation." 

4. Periphrasi* is the use of several words to denote one object ; as, ** Tke Juice 
of the grape^* for toi'M, This figure is frequently necessary to render our meaning 
distinct. 

544. Enallage is the use of one part of speech for 
another, and is confined to poetry ; as, ^^ Slow rises merit, 
when by poverty depressed." 

545. Hyperbaton is the transposition of words; as, 
** Come, nymph demure" This figure frequently imparts 
energy to ^ sentence, and is very comrcvon Vn ^^^Xx^ * 

1^ 
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m. — FIGUKES OF EHETOEIC. 

Lessons 84, 85, 86, 87. 

546. a. The figures of Rhetoric are deviations from the 
proper and literal meaning of a word or phrase. 

b, A word is said to be used literally^ when it is em- 
ployed to describe any thing according to the ordinary 
mode of expression ; and figuratively^ when, though re- 
taining its usual signification, it is applied in a manner 
different from its common application. Thus, when I use 
the word j927Zar as supporting an edifice, I employ it /»/S^ 
rally ; but when speaking of a man, I say, " He is the 
pillar of the state," I use it figuratively. For though, in 
the latter example, the word pillar is used in its common 
signification, to denote that which supports something 
placed upon it^ yet, it is applied to an object different 
from .'those to which it is usually applied. Instead of 
being applied to a solid mass of stone, &c., supporting a 
material edifice, it is applied to an intelligent being sup* 
porting the state. 

547. Figurative Language is, in general, the expression 
of a lively imagination, employing words which, originallj, 
were descriptive of sensible objects only, but which, from 
^n apparent affinity, are equally applicable to mental ^p^* 
ceptions. Thus, we speak of a piercing judgment, a clear 
head, a soft or a hard heart. We also say inflamed by 
anger ; swelled with pride ; melted with grief; and these 
terms are almost the only significant words which we 
have for such ideas. 

548. Figures are frequently divided into figures of Wordt and Figoret of 
Thoug,hL 

Figures of Words are commonly called Tropes. A Trope consists in a word'i 
being employed to signify something that is different f^oin its original and primitiTe 
meaning, so that, if we alter the word, we destroy the figure. Thus, in the sentence. 
** Light arisetb to ihe upright in darlinets ; " the trope consists in " light anddark- 
Bess " not ;being iqejint literally, but substituted for comfort and adoersity^ oo 
account of some resemblance or analogy which light and darkness are supposed to 
bear to those coqditions of life. 

Figiires of Thought suppose the words to be used in their proper and literal 
meaning, and the figyre to consist in the turn of the sentiment. They appear in 
Ssclamatt'ons, Inter rogations ^ Apostrophes^ and Comparisons ; in which, were ths 
wordH varied, or translated from one. language into another, yet the aame figure in 
the thought would be preserved. In the following pages, however, we shail coo* 
sider tropes axidi figures as synonymous, and treat of them under the same bead. 

£49. Thb Advantages op Figures of Speech. First, Figures of Speech enrick 

alanguaec bv rendering it more cop\ov\s — Secondlf, Thefcontrt'bute to dign^ 

our feniimenUt pariicuUrly la poetry. Ttiut, to mcj ol %oVa\«tv tk^ *' they wen 
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•braye and couragpoas," is to express ourselves simply; the sentiment is much 
more powerfully conveyed by Heber in the following line— ** Their limbs all iron, 
and their souls all flame."— Thirdly, Figures tend to illustrate a subject or throw 
light upon it. For, they frequently render an abstract conception, in some degree, 
an object of sense, bv surrounding it with such circumstances as enable the mind 
to lay hold of it steadily, and contemplate it fully. — Fourthly, Figures sometimes 
contribute in producing convicHoHt as truth is thus conveved to the mind in a more 
lirelv and forcible manner than it otherwise could be, as in the following example: 
** A heart boiling with violent passions will always send up infatuating fumes to the 
head.'* An image that thus presents so much con^ruity between a moral and a 
sensible idea, serves, like an anniment from analogy, to enforce what the author 
asserts, and to induce belief.— Fifthly, Whether we endeavour to raise sentiments 
of plfosure or aversion^ we can always heighten the emotion by the figures which 
we introduce, by leading the imagination to a train either of agreeable or di»- 

, agreeable^ ofexaUing or debasing ideas^ correspondent to the impression which we 

\mA to make. 

550. The following are the principal Figures of Ehe- 
toric : — Comparison or Simile^ Metaphor, Metonymy^ 
Synecdoche or Comprehension^ Persomfication or Proso^ 
popeiOf Apostrophe, Allegory, Antithesis, Allusion, Hy~ 
perbole. Irony, Sarcasm, Paralepsis, Interrogation, Ex* 
elamation. Vision, Repetition or Climax, 

551. a. A Simile or Formal Compabison is the resem- 
blance in some one particular between two objects of 
different kinds or species: This resemblance is expressed 
by the words like or as ; thus, we can say of a horse, " He 
is as swift as the wind;** and of a man, " He is asjirm as 
a rockJ* — Here, the resemblance between a horse and the 
wind is in swiftness ; and between a man and a rock in 
strength, 

b. As comparisons must be instituted between objects of diffierent species, it is 
improper to compare one man with another^ one arbour with another ^ or one. army 
with another^ &c. The objects must always be attached to d^^ent species \ thus* 
Are can properly compare "A hero to h lion f*^** night to old age^* — ^*Ufe to an 
ocean,^^ — *' an army to a torrent." So, we may compare a mighty poet who pours 
"his thoughts in the violence and rapidity of verse to a river swollen- with rain 
Jlstrryii^ all before it. 

e. Am Comparisons impiv some degree of deliberation, they appear inconsistent 
'with the expression of violent passion. On such occasions, metaphors may, with 
. propriety, be introduced. 

552. a. RxTLE for the Application op Similes* — A 
Simile must be striking, natural, and suitable to the sub- 
ject and the occasion ; as, '* The music was like the memory 
of joys that are past, pleasant and mournful to the soul/' 
Here, the comparison is made not between one kind of 
music and another, but, between music and the memory 

.if joys that are past. The resemblance is therefore happy 
and striking, and awakens all the tender sensibilities sug- 
gested by the objects of comparison. 

b. The preceding rule will exclude all comparisons that 
.,are too trite and obvious, too faint and remote^ q\l \^#^ 

1 a 
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difficult for ordinarjr apprehension; or which are not 
suitctble either to the subject or the occasion. 

e. A doe renrd moft, of coarse, be had to the clut of redden whom we are 
addreuing. Whitt is trite to well-informed persons, may potsiMj be new to others. 
And again, a comparison which is qaite ailowaUe now, may, in the adTance of 
Imowledge, fall under the objection just mentioned. In either case, bowever, the 
nde will hold good. 

553. A comparison is sometimes introduced pnrposelj 
to lessen or depress an object. This is effected by asso* 
dating the principal subjects with somethingiotr or despi- 
cable; thus Milton compares the fallen angels to a hird 
of goats ; — 

The orerthrown he rais'd, and, as a herd 
Otgoati or timorous flocks together throng'd, 
Drore them before him tbundersCmdi, pursued 
With terrors and with fiiries to the bounds 
And crystal wall of hear'n, which opening wide 
Roll'd inward, and a spacious g^ disGlos*d 
Into the wasteful deep. 

554. a. Metaphor. — A 3fetaphor is founded on the 
resemblance which one object bears to another ; and differs 
from a simile only in being expressed in a shorter form 
(generally in one word), without the signs of comparison 
like or as; thus, ** Thy word is a lamp to my feet." In 
this example, lamp is used metaphorically to affirm that 
the divine word instructs men in the course of conduct iio 
be pursued, just as a lamp directs them in the dark how 
to choose their footsteps. 

b. When I say, <^Man is like a wolf to man," I use a 
mmile ; but when I say, ^ Man is a wolf,** I employ a me- 
ti^hor. When a writer, therefore, designates ** man as a 
ujolfy he must describe only such of the qualities and 
appearances of the wolf as are suitable to his subject 
Caution is necessary to know at what point the resent 
blance ceases. Thus, were he to say, ^^ Man is a wolf to 
man, that murders and devours his fellows," he would be 
extending the metaphor too far. A wolf may be said ^ t» 
kill and devour/* but, not to murder his fellows. 

656, There are four sources of Metaphors :— ^ 

1st. When the resemblance lied between Rational vjA 
Irrational animals ; thus, " Our Saviour is styled th^ 
lamb of Grod." ** Cicero styles Piso the vulture of the 
province." 

2nd. When the resemblance lies between Rationd 
Beings and Inanimate ob^eeta \ t\ix\^ ^^ J^ua is frequently 
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styled a vine^ a door" &c. *^ Chatham Wks designated 
the bulwark of the state.** 

3rd. When the resemblances lies between Irrational 
animals and Inanimate objects; as, ^'His horses have 
become the Charybdis (vortex) of his estate.'' 

4th. When the resemblance lies between one Inanimate 
object and another; as, ^<Her hand encircled wore a 
biacelet starred with gems." ^ Old Age is the sunset of 
life." 

556. Rules fob the application of Metaphobs. — 
Rule 1. a. As a metaphor is founded on the resemblance 
between two objects, that resemblance must be so evident, 
that what is affirmed of the one may be equally applicable 
to the other ; thus, the Psalmist says, ^^ The Lord is my rock 
and my fortress^ my deliverer^ my Gody my strength, in 
whom I will trust." 

5. RsMAKKB, — The reader, acquainted with the itate of Eastern countries when 
4ie Psalmist uttered these words, will readily perceive the appositeness of the me- 
taphors employed in this example. In a country infested by numerous banditti, 
jwhat so suggestive of security as a rocAr, defended by a fortress ^->or what so con- 
soltutory as the conviction that should a sudden attack be made, a deliverer was at 
liand, his own God, his strength f So, metaphorically, in a moro/and spirUudl 

^sesses 
[attempt 




e. According to the preceding rule, metaphors that are 

forced or far fetched must be avoided. Thus, were a 

poet to say, ^' tenacious paste ofsoUd milk,^ instead of the 

simple word ^^ cheese," he would be introducing ametaphcHr 

that WBS forced and inelegant. 

, d> Ab Metaphors are intended to illustrate a subject, 
they must not be taken from the more abstruse branches 
of the arts and sciences with which few persons may be 
acquainted ; on the contrary, they should be derived from 
the most frequent occurrences of ar^ or nature, or from 
the eivU transactions and customs of mankind. 

557. Rule 2. a. Metaphors should be suited to the 
nature of the subject of which we treat. Some are allow- 
able, nay beautiful, in poetry, but which are inadmissible 
in prose ; some may be graceful in orations, which would 
be yerj improper in historical ov philosophical composition. 
Care, therefore, is requisite to employ only those meta- 
phors which are neither too lively nor too elevated for our 
subject ; that we may neither attempt, by means of thern^ 

I 4 
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to force the sulgect into a degree of elevation whicli is 
not consistent with it, nor on the other hand, allow it te 
sink helow its proper dignity. In a serious discourse^ 
therefore, to speak of ^' thrusting religion down our 
throats,^ degrades the suhject by the meanness of the 
metaphor. 

b. This Rule Is also frequently violated by combining objects wliich hwr€ no eoT' 
despondence. Thus Shakspeare says, '* He cannot biKkle his distempered came 
witnin the beli of rule." It is evident that there can be no resemblance between a 
distempered catue and any body that can be confined within a beU. 

658. Rule 3. a. In constrticting a metaphor, the writer 
should confine himself to the simplest expressions, and 
employ such words only as are literally applicable to the 
imagined nature of his subject. He must also carefiilfy 
avoid intermixing plain and figurative language when 
describing the same object ; otherwise, one part of the 
-description will be understood literally and the other im" 
taphorically. 

VMaiion. — ** A stubborn and unconquerable flame creeps in hfi TeinSy and 
drinks the stream of life.'* The writer has been comparing 9.fever to ajComf, and 
ought not to hare employed any words that were not applicable to the meti4>hor. 
A flame may be supposed to creep in a man's veins, but can never be said Xa.driak 
a stream. 

h* The preceding rule requires consistency of language 
in the expression of a metaphor ; thus, if we speak of the 
passions as being inflamed^ we must not at the same time 
speak of rooting them out, but of extinguishing them ; if 
we speak of a rooted prejudice, it must not be subdued or 
extinguished^ but eradicated* 

559. Rule 4. a. In describing the same subject, w6 
must avoid joining together e^t^r^n^ or mixed metaphors. 

Violations, — Addison, speaking of the frailty of our nature, says, " There is not 
a single view of human nature, which is not suflScient to extinguish the seob of 

Eride." A view may enable us to discover the beauty of an object, but can never 
e said to extinguish it. — Again, " I bridle in my struggling muse with pain. That 
longs to launch into a bolder strain.*' The muse, ir figured as a horse, may, indeed* 
be bridled, but when we speak of launcAingt we make it a ship; and by no force of 
the Imagination can it be supposed both Ahorse and a ship at one moment ; bridled 
to prevent it launching I 

b. When we are in doubt, whether the metaphors in- 
troduced are, or are not of the mixed kind, we should trif 
to form a picture upon them, and consider how the parts 
would agree, and what sort of a figure the whole would 
present, when delineated with a pencil. By this means, 
we become sensible, whether, as in the faulty instances 
just given, inconsistent circumstances are mixed, and a 
monstrous image thereby produced \ or whether the object 
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is presented throughout in one natural Bud consistent 
point of view. 

c. We should avoid not only mixing metaphors, but 
also, crowding them together on the same subject. 

Fiolation. — There is a time when factions, bjr the vehemence of their fermen- 
tation, stun and disable one another/' In this sentence, factions are represented 
first, as discordant >lKarfs, the mixture of which produces Tiolent fermentation, and 
afterwards, operations and effects are imputed to them which belong only to solid 
bodiet in motion. It would be proper to say, ** There is a time when factions 
maim and dismonber one anotlier by forcible collision." 

560. Eule 5. a. Metaphors should not be pursued too 
far. When we dwell too long upon the resemblance on 

which the figure is founded, and carrj it into all its minute 
circumstances, we fatigue the reader by this play of fancy, 
and render our discourse obscure.' This is called straining 
a metaphor. 

ViokUioH, — ** The religious," says Hervey, "seem to lie in the bosom of the 
earth, as a wary pilot in some well-sheltered bark. There they enjov safe anchor- 
age, are in no danger of foundering among the seas of prevailing iniquitv, or of being 
shipwrecked on the rocks of temptation. But, ere long, we shall behold them 
hoisting the flag of hope," &c. Such inflated language as this serves not to in- 
struct, but to distract. 

b. Metaphors, expressed by single wordsy may be in- 
troduced on every occasion, from the most careless effusions 
of conversation to the most passionate expressions of 
tragedy, and, on all these occasions, they are, perhaps, the 
most beautiful and significant language that can be em- 
ployed. The following is an instance : — 

"Man! 
Thou pendulum betwixt a smile and tear." 

Remarks, — Here, the writer, under a deep impression 
of the varieties in the life of man, in a sudden, striking 
manner, calls him a pendulum, leaving it to the excited 
imagination of the reader to trace out the resemblance. 

561. a. Extended Metaphors, which are very appro- 
priate to Descriptive Poetry and the higher species of 
Oratory, require great care and skill to preserve consist- 
ency throughout. Pope frequently employs them with 
effect^ as in the following instance:-— 

^ Let ns (since life can little else supply 
Than jnst to look about as and to die) 
Expatiate free o'er aU the scene of man, 
A mighty maze, but not without apian; 
A wild, where weeds cmd flowers promiscuoiis shoot ; 
A garden, tempting ^iih forbidden fruit 
Together let us beat this ample field, 
Trj what, the open, what the covert ^\idd.*« 

X & 
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The latent tracks, the giddy heights explore, 
Of those who blindly creep, or sightless soar. 

h. RsMARKS. — In metaphors of this kind, aU the |>articalars of the primary 
subject should hare others corresponding to them in the metaphorical one. Care, 
therefore, should be taken that their qualities be not interchanged, and that those 
particulars which belong to the primary subject ois/y, may nerer appear in the me- 
taphorii^ one. In the preceding example, tlie *' m^kiy maze ** raaj repre s ent the 
human constitution. ** ne jdan '* majbe the leading principles and feeUngs of 
human nature. The ** weedt anttjlau>er$ ** are'virtues and rices, weaknesses and 
abilities. The **forbMden fruit " is temptation to irregidar indulgence or passion. 
** The open parig " designate the knowledge which we can acquire and e^oj. By 
** the covert '* are meant such workings of the mind or economy of the body as we 
cannot explain. " The latent track " may denote abstruse specidationt ; and 
**gidtfy ke^kts " may signify ambitious designs. 

562. c. A Metoktmt is the change of such names as 
have some relation to each other ; as when we put the 
tattse for the effecty or the effect for the cause, the con- 

ainer for the thing contained, the sign for the thing 
»gnified. 

Thns, 1. The cause for the effect, or, the author for his 
works ; as, " I am reading Virgil,'' that is, his works. — 2. 
The effect for the cause; as, " Grai/ hairs shoold be 
respected;" that is, old age. — 3. The container for the 
thing contained; as, *^ The kettle boils," meanii^ the 
toater ; ^^ A flourishing ct^," meaning the inhabitants. — 
, 4. The sign for the thing signified; as, '^ He assumes the 
sceptre ;** that is, '^ He assumes the sovereignty^ 

563. a. A Synecdoche or comprehension is when the 
whole is put for B,part, or v^part for the whole, a defimU 
for an tnae/^ntV^ number, &c.; as, ^^ Man retui^is to the 
dust," meaning only his body; "He earns his hrend^ 
meaning all the necessaries of life. 

b. In applying a synecdoche, care mast be taken, that if a part is once used to n* 
present the tciholet or the whole to represent a part, the same mode must be pn* 
served throughout, hi order to avoid a confusion of terms and Ideas. 

564. Persoxipication or Prosopopeia is that figure by 
which we ascribe intelligence B,nd personality to irrational 
animals and inanimate things; as, " My children, the aged 
Goat replies;" "The thirsty ground;" "The angry 
ocean;" "The mountains saw Thee, Lord, and they 
trembled/' 

565. a. The lowest kind of Personification is when we aCtribnte some of the pro* 
perties or qualities of 'Uring creatures to inanimate objects ; as, ** The aaert 
ocean,"—" hJUrious dart,"—** a smUing mom,"—** the sullen sky.** SxpreisloDi 
of this kind are very common in descriptive Poetry. 

b. A second and highjer kind is when inanimate objects or abstract ideas are in- 
troduced as acting in a more sustained manner, like living creatures. This oe- 
cies of Personification if very frequentlv exhibited in poetical descriptions and in 
the bigbut apedes of ^Oratory. Th« {^owtn« \a «& NsMtaoM Cram l^emiois .* ^ 
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" Bat yonder cames the powerful king of dqr, 
Btjoicing In the east. The lessening cloud, 
The. kindling aiure, and the mountam's brow 
lllum'd with fluid gold, kis near approach 
Betoken glad." 

c. The third and highest kind is when inanimate objects and irrational beings are 
introduced not only tafeeiiMg and tuiting, but also as li$tenmg and speaking. This 
kind is appropriate onhr for representing some strong emotion, either of love, 
anger, inaignation, or or grief, remorse, or melancholy. The following address of 
Sattiit when left in torment by the*Messiah, is a tolerable specimen : — 

'* O Earthy EartM, JSartk I cannot my groans perrade 
Thy stonv keari to embowel me alive 
Under this rock, beibre to>morrow's sun 
Find me here weltering in the sordid dust, 
A spectacle of scorn to all my host. 
Wont to behold in me their kingly chief? " 

tf. In nroie composition, this figure requires to be used with great moderation 
and delicacy, for the same assistance cannot be obtained as in poetry for raising 
passion to its proper height by the force of numbers and the glow of style. 

566. An Apostbophe is a turning o/f from the subject 
of discourse to address some other person, dead or absent, 
or some object, as if that person or object were actually 
before the speaker ; thus, David, in his lamentation over 
Saul and Jonathan, says, ^* How are the mighty fallen in 
the midst of the battle ! O Jonathan^ thou wast slain in 
thy high places. I am distressed for thee, my brother 
Jonathan ; very pleasant hast thou been unto me ; thy love 
to me was wonderful.** 

567« An Allegobt is a series of metaphors continued 
through an entire narration, and represents one subject 
by another which is analogous to it. The subject thus 
represented is not formally mentioned, but will be easily 
discovered by reflection. 

Thus, the Psalmist represents the Jewish nation under the symbol of a vine; — 
** Thou hast brought a vine out of Egypt ; thou hast cast out the heathen, and 
planted it. Thou prepared'tt room before it, and didst cause it to take deep root, 
and it filled the land. The hills were covered with the shadow of it, and the boughs 
thereof were like the goodlv cedars. It sent out its boughs unto the sea, and its 
branches unto the river, why hast thou broken down its hedges, so that idl they 
who pass by the way do pluck it V The boar out of the wood doth waste it, and 
the wild beast of the field doth devour it." 

568. In an allegory, as well as in a metaphor, such 
terms only must be employed as are literally applicable 
to the representative subject ; nor must any circumstance 
be added that is not strictly appropriate to this subject, 
however justly it may apply to the principal, either in a 
figurative or in a proper sense. Thus, if in the example 
just given, instead of describing the vine as wasted by the 
boar out of the wood and devoured by wild beasts, the 
Psalmist had said, that it was afflicted by heathens, or 
overcome by enemies, this would have destroyed the alle- 
gory, and produced the same confmoti \.Vli^ \^^^ \s^kc!l 

t ft 
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remarked in those metaphors in which the figuratire and 
the literal sense are confounded together. 

5G9. Allegories are the tame Mfablet or oarablei, which, fai ancient times, fonned 
a favourite method of imparting instroctu>n, and what if called the maraif is the 
simple meaning of the allegory. 

570. An Antithesis is the contrast or opposition be- 
tween two different objects or qualities, that their differ- 
ence may be rendered more apparent. This figure is 
mostly employed in the delineation of characters, particu- 
larly in biography, history, and satire. The following is 
an instance : — " He can bribe, but he cannot seduce ; he 
can buy, but he cannot gain ; he can lie, but he cannojt 
deceive." 

571. When objects are compsred or contrasted, the resemblance or the opporitioa 
must be denoted, not only by the words, but by the structure of the sentence. 

a. Thus, " A friend exaggerates a man*s virtues, an enemy his crimes." 

Here, the actors and obJects'siTe contrasted ; the verb exaggerate* being comnum 
•to both is expressed in the first clause and understood in the second. 

b. ** Between fame and true honour a distinction is to be made. The f<»iner is a 
blind and noisy applause ; the latter is an internal and more silent homage.'* 

e. A continued succession of antitheses must be avoided, otherwise our expressions 
will appear too studied and laboured, conveying an impression that greater attca- 
tion has been paid to the manner of saying a thing than to the thif^ iUelf, . 

572. a. An Allusion is a figure by which some word or 
phrase in a sentence recalls to our mind, either some 
well-known yac^ in history, or fable in mythology, or the 
sentiments of some distinguished writer. — In all allusionit 
the Subject alluded to should be readily perceived, other- 
wise a deeper shade will be cast on those objects which 
were intended, by this means, to be illuminated. 

b. ** A writer in the Edinburgh Review," to quote the words of Profeisor 
Newman, ** thus remarlis on the poetry of Milton : — 

" ChanjTP the structure of the sentence ; substitute one synonyme for anotheiv 
and the whole effect is destroyed. The spell loses its power ; and he who shooki 
then hope to conjure with it, would find himself as much mistaken as Cassim, in the 
Arabian tale, when be cried * Open Wheat,' * Open Barley,' to the door whidi 
obeyed no sound but * Open Sesame.' " 

Here the allusion is to one of the popular tales of the day, and hence it is pleasing 
and easily understood. 

573. An Hypjbrbole is a figure that represents things 
9LS greater or less, better or worse, than they are in reality; 
thus, David, speaking of Saul and Jonathan, says, '^ They 
were swifter than eagles, they were stronger than lionsP 

574. a. Hyperbolical language is frequently the effect of passion ; for, the pas- 
sions, whetlier love, terror, amazement, indignation, anger, or gri^^ throw tbk 
mind into confusion, and exaggerate their objects. Hence, hyperboles general^ 
appear in tragedy during the storms of passion, or in the higher liinds of poetry aini 
oratory. 

b. An hyperbole should never be used in prose in the description of any thing 
4wMiovj or famiilar ; and when u&«d on o^her occasions it should be expressed as 
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briefly at poisible. In instancef, however, o( humour and droUety, hyperboles are 
frequently introduced purposefy to magnify or degrade the subject. In poetry^ also, 
a greater latitude may be allowed than in prose, but eren here, we should be on our 
guard lest the figure degenerate into bombast. 

575. a. Irony ia a figure in which we utter the verj 
reverse of what we intend should be understood, with a 
view to add force and pungency to our observations. 
Thus, when we style a thief "A mighty honest fellow 
indeed/' we speak ironically. The real sentiments of the 
speaker are evinced by the sneering accent^ the atV, the 
extravagance of the praise, contrasted with the well- 
known character of the person or thing addressed. 

b. This figure is generally employed In satirizing the vices and follies of mankind ; 
for, those individuals on whose minds the soundest arguments would have no effect, 
are not proof against the poignancy of wit and raillery. We therefore find, that the 
most serious persons have, on proper occasions, had recourse to the use of this 
figure. Thus, the prophet Elijah, sneeringly challenges the priests of Baal to 

Erove the truth of their deity in these words,—" Cry aloud : for ne is a god ; either 
e is talking, or he is pursuing, or he is on a journey, or peradventure he sleepeth, 
and must be awaked." 

676. Sarcasm, a kind of irony, is a keen satirical ex- 
pression, intended to insult and mortify a person ; thus, 
the Jews, when they derided Christ, insultingly said, 
" He saved others ; himself he cannot save." 

577. Paralepsis or omission is a figure by which we 
pretend to omit what we are really desirous of enforcing; 
as, " Your idleness, not to mention your impertinence and 
dishonesty, disqualifies you for the situation.** 

57B. An Interrogation is used literally to ask a 
question ; but, figuratively, it is employed, when the pas- 
sions are greatly moved, to affirm or deny more strongly. 
Thus, ^^ The Lord is not a man, that he should lie; neither 
the son of man, that he should repent ; hath he said, and 
shall he not do it ? or hath he spoken, and shall he not 
make it good '^^ 

579. Exclamation is used to express agitated feeling, 
admiration, wonder, surprise, anger, joy, grief, &c. ; thus, 
" O the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and know- 
ledge of God! how unsearchable are his judgments, and 
his ways past finding out!" 

580. Vision or Imagery is a figure used only in ani- 
ikiated and dignified compositions, when instead of relating 
something that is past or future, we employ the present 
tensey and describe it as actually passing before our eyes. 

Thus, Cicero, in his fourth oratloii a^iftk&l Ci^^s^^^^ 
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sajSy ^^ I seem to myself to behold this city, the ornament 
of the earth, and the capital of all nations, suddenly 
involved in one conflagration. I see before me the 
slaughtered heaps of citizens, lying unburied in the midst 
of their ruined country. The furious countenance of 
Cethegus rises to my view, while, with a savage joy, he is 
triumphing in your miseries." 

581. a. Climax is a figure in which the sense rises^ by 
successive steps, to what is more and more important, or 
descends to what is more and more minute ; as, '^ There 
is no enjoyment of property without government ; no go- 
vernment without a magistrate; no magistrate without 
obedience ; and np obedience where every one acts as he 
pleases.'' 

b. CUmax is the uune at AmplificaiU»h Enumeration^ or GradaUtm, 

c. A writer or speaker, who, by force of argument, 
has established his principal point, may sometimes in- 
troduce this figure with advantage at the close of his 
discourse. 

582. The Anti-cUmax, or the opposite of Climax, is 
sometimes introduced to diminish great objects, and render 
such as are diminutive even more so. 

583. In addition to the preceding figures of speech, 
there are others, such as the Litotes^ which affirm more 
strongly by denying the contrary ; the Parallelism, or the 
similar construction of the members of a sentence ; the 
CatachresiSy or abiise of words, in which the words are 
too far wrested from their proper meaning ; as, a beautiful 
voice, a sweet sound ; and a few others of minor import- 
ance and of rare occurrence. 

584. Directions in the application of Figurative Lan^ 
guage. 

1. Obtain, in the first place, a correct knowledge of the 
nature and appropriate application of the various Figures 
of Speech as exhibited in the preceding pages. 

2. Next, let the Exercises given in the Author's 
"Practical English Composition," Part 2nd., p. 105 to 
138, be carefully transcribed and worked by the student 

3. In studying the Poets, Orators, and Essayists, in 
oar language, notice on what occasion figurative expres-* 
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sions are employed, and what impression is, bj that 
means, made on your mind. Critically analyze each 
figure, that you may understand to what extent it has 
contributed to the embellishment of the author's senti- 
ments. The most striking of these figures should be 
lodged in your memory, and be made the topic of conver- 
sation with some intelligent friend ; or, at least, entered 
and duly classified in some memorandum book reserved 
for that purpose. Simply marking them in the margin of 
the author, except as subsidiary to the memory, will be 
found insufficient. 

4« In your own composition, be very sparingj for a 
time, in the use of Figurative Language, till extensive 
reading and careful critical practice, combined with sound 
judgment, shall have taught you on what occasions, and 
to what extent, this most difficult kind of language can 
with advantage be employed. 
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VERBAL CRITICISM. 



Lbsson 88. 

585. Verbal Criticism is the art of judging, by de- 
terminate principles, of the correctness or incorrectness 
of a writer's expression both with regard to the choice 
and arrangement of his words and sentences. 

586. Literary Criticism extends to the examination 
both of thought and taste, as well as expression; and 
depends on the application of extensive hnowledge, sound 
judgmenty and correct taste, in estimating how far a writer 
adheres to truth and nature in his delineations. The 
subsequent Eules and observations will be principallj 
restricted to the former of these branchest, namely, verhd 
criticism. 

587. Verbal Criticism may be considered under the 
two following heads: — 

1. The Nature and Laws of Language. 

2. Style. 

L— NATURE AND LAWS OF LANGUAGE. 

588. Language is the utterance of intelligible sounds^ 
and forms the medium by which the mind communicates 
its thoughts. It is either articulate or inarticulate. The 
former is confined to man, the latter is common to other 
<^ni"»«^l« as well as to man. 

589. Inarticulate language consists of those instinctive 
sounds or cries by which animals express their sensations 
and desires. 

Thus, the neighing of the hone, the barking of the dog, the chirping of fowli^ 

ftcl,are sounds perfectly understood by the animals uttering them. Man, abs^ 

bu a natural language intelligible to the whole of the humau race. This, bowevflt; 
it extremely defective, being confined entirely to the general expressions otjof, 
irfaft/MT, and the other patsion* or emotion* of the mind; it is, therefore, whom 
WMMMJuite to the purposes of rational intereourte, and the infinitely diyersiftot 
^^' ' aim iDttU%eDt bdog. Hence, the naceulty of artkuiate iangmage. 
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590. Articulate language is that system of expression 
which is composed of simple sounds, variously modified 
by the organs of speech, and combined into words as si^ns 
of our ideas. 

The organs of speech are the lips, the teeth, the tongue, the palate, the throat, 
and the nose. 

591. a. Words, though closely connected by frequent 
use with the things signified, have no natural affinity 
with them. Thus, the word^r^ might have denominated 
the substance which we call tee, and the word ice might 
have signified fire^ &c. It is, therefore, ctistom only, or 
the tacit consent of a people, that affixes to certain things 
a certain word or sound by which it may be known. 

- h. There are tnany words. It is true, the sounds of which are imitatioM of th^ 

noise produced by the things signified. Thus, one wind is said to whistle,, another 

to roar, a serpent to hiss, a fly to bmx, &c. But instances of this kind are only few 

4n number. Words, therefore, may be considered principally as symbols, and not 

at imitations ; as arbitrary or instituted, and not as natural signs of ideas. — The 

correctness of this mode of considering the nature of speech in general, will be 

more apparent if we attend to the maimer by which children are taught a language. 

' Suppose a book is held out to a child for the first time, an impression or Idea h 

-thus conveyed to his mind by the organ of sight. While this impression continues, 

suppose farther that the sound book is distinctly uttered, he will then have an »m'- 

'pression or idea of the sound conveyed through the sense of hearing, which will be 

i«ndered more distinct, if he himself be taught to enunciate it. The two ideas, 

namely, that of the object, and that of the sound, will then, if long continued, or 

often repeated, coalesce in his mind, and l>ecome so strongly connected, that the 

idea of tlie object will suggest that of the sound book; and, on the other hand, the 

found will recall the idea of the object. —The principle on which this coalition is 

founded, is a law of the human mind, known under the name of association of 

ideas ; and the progress of the learner in connecting other ideas with other sounds, 

;1< only a repetition of the operation, till the whole language is acquired. ' 

592. a. The Origin of Langttage. We learn from 
•the Scriptures that Adam named all creatures, and hence 
we naturally infer that language must have been the gift 
of heaven, 

b. Indeed, what can bq more rational, as well as more probable, than to suppose 
that He, who formed the organs of man, should at first instruct him in the proper 
use of them ? Not, however, that we suppo»e the language of our first parents 
was as copious as most modem languages ; or. that the identical language which 
they used is now in existence. Many of the primitive radical words may, and pro- 
bably do exiat in various languages, but observation teaches us, that languages 
must improve and undergo considerable changes as knowledge increases, and be 
•abject to continual alterations, from other causes incident to men in society.* 

593. a. Articulate language is either oral or written. 
Oral language is the expression of our ideas by intelligible 

* Home Tooke's assertion, that language is of human invention is, like some 
other of his assertions, very untenable. ** This method of referring words," says 
he, ** immediately to God as their framer, is a short cut to escape inquiry and ex- 
planation. It saves the philosopher much trouble, but leaves mankind in much 
Ignorance, and leads to great error." But what ignorance, we would ask, can the 
iiipposed divine origin of language perpetuate among mankind ? or how can it lead 
to gr^t error ? Unless we can ascertain the true origin of language, we are just 
where we were as to ignorance or error, whether we assume a Divine or a hurom 
•origin. .a 
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594. a. UTHJTr or Gramscas. Ab language is oom- 
poBed of arbitrarj words deriyed from ▼arious aonroefl^ 
and subject to numeroos modi^ieaJliums and comJbmtttkrta^ 
tiie necessitj of untformiiy of erpreasiony in order to be 
aocoratel J understood, woold natoraDy suggest itself to 
eyerj reflecting mind. Hence, we find amcMig the Grreeks 
and Bomans^ as among other nations^ attention was eaify 
paid to a sjstematic amusement of those modes of ex- 
pression which seemed best calcnkted to conyej tiie 
meaning intended. The system which professes to mifold 
and illustrate the roles and principles bj which tm^mMt^ 
or accuracy of expression is seciured is called Grammar^ 
Those principles which are applicable to aU langnages 
eonstitnte what is termed Universal Grammar; w^ 
those which are confined to any one Language^ are de- 
nominated Particular Grammar. 

b. No Grammariaii can, of his own atri!>orfl]y, alter m mode of q qwwahMi tqr 
Mfign to a word a signification different from that which has. been allottied to itbf 
established usage. Hemost take the hragoage as £r <«, not what he woold wiAft 
to be; he is properly the eam^Oer of lamt already ezirting, and not the pronol- 
gator of new laws of his own framing. He maj, indeed, recommend this or titft 
mode of expression as more a g r e ea b le to anaiogT, bat it most remain widi the 
poliUe wlietber or not his advice be adopted. IBs business is to observe die agnt> 
meot or disagreement of words, the similaritr or dissimilarity b etwe en Aftnat 
Ibrms of expression ; to rednee those that are nmilar under the same daia, and, ty 
a careful induction of particnlars, estaldish general propositions. The aocoiaqr sr 
these propositions will, of course, depend upon the soundness and discriminasta 
of his ju^ment, and the extent of his inrestigations. 

595. A RuUy in Grammar, is an established mode or 
form to which a large number of particular things is sub- 
ject, either in inflection, concord, position, &c ; thus^ itii 
a rule, in English, that the plund of nouns ^onld be 
formed by adding s to the singular ; as, book, book«. 

596. An Exception from a rule is a deviation from the 
inode observed by the largec co&kicdQn \ thus, the plonl 
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of beau is formed by adding x instead of «; as, hesLQx; 
because it is thus fonned in Freneb, from which language 
it is derived. 

b. The exception to a rule arises, either because the word or phrase thus used 
has been derived fh)m another language, or because custom has assigned that 
mode ; in either case, however, it now forms a lato of the language, and must be 
dbienred as much as the rule itself. 

697. Both the rules and exceptions of a language must 
have obtained the sanction of established, or, as it is gene- 
rally denominated good usage ; and this usage must be 
reputabUy noHonaly snd present, 

598. 7^e Usage which gives law to language musty in 
the first pktce, be ReputahU. 

By reputable usage is meant that made of expression 
whidi has been adopted by Authors, distinguished for 
combining extensive knowledge with the talent of com- 
municating it* 

t^. a. The comvertaHim of men of rank and eminence will certainly have some 
influence on language. And in what concerns merely the pronunciaHon^ it is the 
only Rule to which we can refer the matter in every doubtful cAse ; but, in what 
concerns the word* themselves, or their construction and applicationt it is of im- 
portance to have some eertaint steaelp, and well-known standard to which we can 
recur, a standard to which every one has access to caqvass and examine. And this 
can be no other than authors of reputation* Accordingly, we find that these are, 
bj universal consent, in actual possession of this authority, and to this tribunal, 
when any doubt arises, the appeal is always made. — The attempt of Webster to 
make conversation the sole standdrd of correctness is most injudicious and unsafe, 
Ibr the reastms just assigned. . 

b* By Authors of reputation^ we mean (as we have just observed) such as com- 
Mne extensive knowledge with the talent of communicating it. A writer may thus 
be valued for the profundity of his knowledge, but if he is deficient in communicat* 
hig it, he #111 be considered of no authority with respect to language. The esti- 
mitioaia which a writer is held by the public, must always decide to what class he 
belongs, or to what eminence he has attained Some persons, for instance, may 

E refer, at a poet, Pamel to MOton, bat no one will dispute the superior £Eume of the 
itter to that of the former. 

c. Nor is it upon the authority of & few reputable writers, that any mode of con- 
«truetioo can be deemed prc^rly established. In order to become reputable usage, 
it must have received the sanction of many, if not of the mqfority of writers of this 
class. This Rule is applicable also botn to verbal Critics and Grammarians,* 
Though the opinions of^such men, formed as they must be, from a careful inves- 
tigation of the general principles of a language, wUl have^ and ought to have, 
greater weight than those of any other individuals, yet the single authority of any 
critic or grammarian, however distinguished he may be, is not of itself sufficient 
to establish any mode which he may recommend, or to r«|ect what he.deprecates. 
He may point out the analogy of the one and the erroneousness of the other, 
and his arguments may be founded in truth, but it must depend upon the gene- 
rality of other writers whether or not his opinions shall be adopted. It is, now- 
ever, to be presumed, that since our language is now extensively cultivated, the 
deductions of the learned and judicious critic or grammarian will receive greater 
attention than formerly, and anomalies and irregularities will, consequently, be- 
come much fewer. 

600. This Usage must, in the second place, be National, 

* It must be observed, that the office of the Grammarian and that of the Critic, 
though frequently combined, are yet distinct. The Grammarisn is properly the 
compiler of the laws of the limguage, and the verbal Critic is be who notifies. tbA 
tftetes that are creeping in. 
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-^not confined to this or that province, but must fom 
ihe language of the nation, and every where intelligible. 

601. a. In the third place, this Usage must he Present 

6. Bfanv words formerly tn current use have, Arom various causes, becom 
cbBoUte^ that is, have ceased to be employed by good writers or speakers. In de 
termining, therefore, what words are to be considered obsolete^ regard must be ba 
to the species of composition, and to the nature of the subject. Poetry ^ for iostaner 
Is allowed a greater latitude than prose, and therefore a word, which we sbooli 
r^ect as a barbarism in prose, may, with strict propriety, be admitted into verK 
But even in poetry, there are limits which must not be passed ; and any word 
which cannot plead the authority of Milton, or some standard contemporary poet 
may be justly regarded as obsolete. But in prose (except in burlesque, or in treat 
ing of passages of ancient story, or when the subject is on some art or sdtnai), lu 
word should be employed which has ceased to be u«ed by good writers for the Uai 
ha^'Century. This remark is applicable, not onhr to tarms and pfurases^hat alsc 
to the declension, combination, ana construction of words. 

602. a. The usages of written, rather than of oral lan- 
guage, determine the rules of Grammar, because the 
former exhibit not only present but national and repU' 
table usage. 

b. Another reason for forming the rules of Grammar on the usages of written 
.rather than of oral language is, that oral language is not generally uttered with 
sufficient care to avoid mistakes ; but written language requires greater caution in 
the choice and accuracy of expression, that the meaning of the writer may be dli* 
jtinctly conveyed. 

CANONS OF CRITICISM. 
Lesson 89. 

603. As Good Usage is not always uniform in its de- 
cisions, unquestionable authorities being found for different 
modes of expression, it has been found desirabl%to draw u{ 
certain Cations or Bules of criticism, by which the stu* 
dent will be enabled to decide to which mode of expression 
the preference is due. The subjoined Canons, proposed 
by Dr. Campbell, in his Philosophy of Rhetoric, have 
received the approbation of every judicious writer on 
this subject. 

1. Canons to determine the Choice of Words. 

604. a. Canon 1. When usage is divided as to any par- 
ticular words or phrases, and when one of the expressions 
is susceptible of a different meaning, while the other 
admits only one signification, the expression, which is 
strictly univocal, should be preferred ; thus, " To speak 
contemptuously of a person," is better than ^^to speak 
4iontemptihly^^ as the latter term signifies that the mannfK 
of speaking deserved contem'pt 
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b. For this reasoD, mtgkt^ signifying ** any thing," is b«tter than ought; scarcefy, 
as an adverb, is better than scarce s by conuquence is preferable to <ff consequence^ 
which signifies also ** of iroportanoe." 

The term primitive^ as equivalent to original, is preferable to primary. The 
latter is synonyinous with prmctjpal, and is opposed to secondary! the former is 
equivalent to originai^ and is opposed to derivative or acquired. 

605. a. Canon 2. In doubtful cases, analogy should be 
regarded ; thus, contemporary is better than cotemporary^ 
con being used before a consonant, and co before a vowel ; 
as, concomitant^ coevaL 

b. For a similar reason, " he needs,** " ke dates** •• whether he will or not,** are 
preferable to " he need," '* he dare,*' " whether he wiU or no:* 

606. Canon 3. When expressions are in other respects 
eqiiolf that should be preferred, which is most agreeable to 
the ear. 

607. Canon 4. When none of the preceding Eules takes 
place, regard should be had to simplicity. On this ground, 
€Uicept^ approve^ admit, are preferable to accept of, ap- 
prove qfy admit of, 

2. Canons to determine the Disuse or Rejection of Words 

and Phrases, 

608. a. Though no expression or mode of speech, which 
is not sanctioned by usage, can be justified, we must not, 
hence, suppose that every phraseology sanctioned by 
usage, is to be retained. In such cases, custom may be 
properly checked by criticism, the province of which is, 
not only to remonstrate against the introduction of any 
Tvord or phraseology, which may be either unnecessary or 
contrary to analogy, but also to exclude whatever is re- 
prehensible, though in general use. 

b. It is by the exercise of this prerogative of criticism, that languages are gra- 
il uadly refined and improved, which would otherwise either become stationary or 
hasten to decline. In exercising this authority, criticism cannot pretend instantly 
to degrade any phraseology, which she may deem objectionable ; but she may, by 
repeated remonstrances, gradually cancel it. Her dteisions, lu such cases, may be 
properly regulated by the following canons, as delivered by the same author. 

609. a. Canon 1. All words and phrases particularly 
harsh, and not absolutely necessary, should be dismissed ; 
as, unsuccessfulnesSy wrongheadedness, 

b. A word or phrase is considered necessary, when there. are no synonymous 
words in the event of a dismission, to supply its place, or no way of conveying pro- 
perly the same idea without the aid of circumlocution. 

610. The following Criteria will enable the student to determine what words are 
considered objectionable : — 

a. Criterion 1 . Terms composed of words eiready compounded, the several parts 
of which are not easily united ; such as shame^facedriMU^ dit<ii«teTeit-tAH«n». 
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b. CHtertom 2. When a word is to fonMd and a ccg nte d at to rendar It of i 
€iUi mttermmee i tocfa a«, ^ wg i rt owl fw , primmrtg, pertmp torify. 

e. CriierUm 3. A short or unaccented sylMble repemled at the end of a word is 
always disagreeable, and should, tlierefore, be avoided ; as in kMlg^ tiUSIg. 

611. Canon 2. When the Etjmologj plainly points to 
a ajferent signification from what the word bearsi pro- 
priety and simplicity require its dismission. Thos^ the 
word beholden taken for obliged^ and the verb to ntdoose 
for to loose or untie, should be rejected. 

For the same reason, anmul and d i te a m tU ought not to be considered qrnonymooi. 

612. a. Canon 3. When words become obsolete^ or are 
never used except in particular phrases, they should be 
rejected ; as they give the style an air of vulgaris, while 
their general disuse renders them obscure. 

h. Of these, litf^ dintt whit, modt pro and cois, furnish examples ; as, ** I had at 
tfflTgo ; " "by dint of argument ; " " a moot point ; *' ** it was ar^ed pro and com.* 
These phraseologies are too vulgar to be admitted into good writing. 

613. Canon 4. All words and phrases which, analysed 
grammatically, include a solecism, should be dismissed; 
as, "I had rather go," for " I would rather go," or, "/'rf 
rather go." 

614. Canon 5. All expressions which, according to 
the established Rules of the language, either, 1. have no 
meaning^ or, 2. involve a contradiction, or, 3. according to 
the fair construction of the words, convey a meaning 
different from the intention of the speaker, should be 
dismissed. 

1 . Of expressions which have little or no meaning, the following are examples:— 
** Currying favour." ** Having a month's mind for a thing." Such expressiou 
ought always to be avoided. 

2. Of expressions involving a contradiction, the following will serve as an a* 
ample. ** There were four ladies in the Qompaay, every one prettier than another." 
This is impossible. 

3. The following expressions convey a meaning different fVom the intention'of 
the speaker ; ** He sings a good song ; this phrase, as it is at present constructed^ 
implies that the tone is good ; but the speaker meant to say, " He singes wtH.'* In 
the same manner, wnen it is said, '* This is the best part he acts," the sentence, 
according to the strict interpretation of the words, expresses an opinion, not of 0tt 
manner of his acting, but of the part or character which h^ acts. It should, tlMf^ 
fore, be, " He acts this part better than any other." For a similar reason, the 
followfaig sentence is incorrect ; " Who is learning you geography ?" instead (rf 
" Who is teatJUng you geography ?" 
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n,— STYLE. 
Lesson 90. 

615. Style is the pecaliar manner of expression which 
we adopt .to convey our ideas to others. Some qualities 
of style will be varied according to the mental constitution 
of each writer, but others must be regarded as common to 
all. For whether the style be concise or diffuse, plain or 
omamentaly must depend upon the taste and ability of ah 
author; but clearness and accuracy of expression are 
qualities essential in alL 

616. The principal qualities of a good Style, are Per^ 
spicuity and Energy ; and, next in importance. Elegance, 

PERSPICUITY OF STYLE. 

617. a. Perspicuitt op Expression implies the use of 
such words and phrases, and such an arrangement of 
them, as shall convey our ideas with cleamesSy accuracy y 
and precision. 

b. Perspicuity of Expression is not at all concerned 
with the correctness or incorreotness of our sentiments 
and reasonings. Accuracy in these respects must depend 
on the application of good common sense, careful investi- 
gation, and logical skUl. The rules of Perspicuity enable 
ns to convey our meaning, whatever that meaning may be, 
not only intelligibly, but with such distinctness and cer* 
tainty, as cannot be misunderstood by an ordinary mind. 

618. a. Though Perspicaity is an esseniietl, yet, remarks Dr. Whately, it Is a re- 
lative quality, and, consequently, cannot properly be asserted of any work without 
a tacit reference to the class of readers or hearers for which it is designed. The 
style which is adapted to the learned, may be quite unsuitable to the illiterate. We 
must, therefore, take into consideration the d^ee and kind of attention, which the 
iodividuals whom we are addressing, have been aecuUomed^ or are likely to 
bestow. Some hearers or readers, for instance, will be found slow of apprehension 
indeed, but capable of imderstanding what is very copiously and gradually ex* 
plained to them ; while others, on the contrary, who are much quicker in per- 
ceiving the sense of what is expressed in a short compass, are incapable of long 
attention, and are not only wearied, but absolutely bewildered, by a diffuse Style. 

A. It is not, however, to be understood, because extreme conciseness is ill-suited 
to hearers or readers, wliose intellectual powers and cultivation are but small, that 
a prolix style is therefore best adapted to such minds. Both extremes are, in 
general, improper. Most of those who could comprehend the meaning, wlien 
briefly expressed, and many of tliose who could not do so, are likely to be be- 
wildered by too great an expansion ; and, being unable to maintain a steadv atten- 
tion to what is said, they forget part of what they have heard or read before the 
sense is comp.ece. To avoid the disadvantages both of conciseness and prolixity-, 
it will frequently be neceasary to employ Repetition i UiaX V^tXA Y«fi«aat. ^^^ wssa 
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sentiment and argument in many different form of expression, each In itself brief, 
but all together, affording such an expansion of the sraie 'to be conTeyed, and se 
detaining the mind upon it, at the case may require. Care must, or course, be 
taken that the repetition be not too glaringly apparent ; the variation must not 
consist in the mere use of synonymous words ; but what has been expressed in 
appropriate terms may be repeated in metaphorical ; the antecedent and conse- 
quent of an argument, or the parts of an antithesis, may be transposed ; or the 
several different points that have beea enumerated, may be presented in a varied 
order, &c. 

619. Perspicuity refers, 1st., to the right aset>f Words 
and Phrases ; 2ndl7, to the Structure of Sentences, 

620. Perspicuity in the use of Words and Phrases re- 
quires three things ; namely, 

1. Purity y or the use oi good modem English Words. 

2. Propriety^ or the use of such words and phrases as 
the best usage has appropriated to those ideas which we 
intend to express by them. 

3. Precision^ or the restriction to the use of such words 
and phrases as exactly convey the meaning intended, and 
nothing more than the meaning. 

WORDS AND PHRASES. 

Purity. 

621. PuRirr of Sttle consists in the use of such 
words and constructions only as belong to the idiom of 
the language which we speak ; and requires an adherence 
to the following Rules : — 

622. a. Pule 1. All Foreign words and Phrases must 
be avoided, except in the description of such scenes and 
objects as absolutely require them. 

b. Such words as the following will be excluded from every truly English com- 
position, — opiniatre for positive, tortie for sally, dernier '.restart for last resort, 
beau* arts for liberal arts, politesse, deUcatesse^ hauteur^ for politeness, delicacy, 
haughtiness. Continental tourists, and the numerous admirers of French, Ger- 
man, and Italian literature are very prone to slide into this fault. 

c. The following observations of Dr. Campbell on this subject will be deemed 
just and conclusive by every intelligent mind.—.*' Nothing," says the Doctor, ** can 
be a greater violation of correct taste, than the introduction of French words and 
phrases into our compositions ; for, it is the height of absurdity, to suppose that 
we render ourselves intelligible in proportion to the difficultv and peculiarity of 
our expressions. There are occasions, indeed, when the use of foreign and learned 
words may become necessary ; for instance, when foreign inventions and dis- 
coveries are introduced, it is proper that the name should accompany the things 
Even evils of a foreign growth, if we have not, in our language, words precisely 
corresponding to them, may be suffered to retain their original designation. But, 
as a gieneral Rule, in other cases, it must be observed, that whenever toe have^ «» 
our oton language^ a word or phrase equally expressive and striking^ a writer can-* 
not be justified in supplanting it by the use qfone that is foreign.** , 

tf. " 77ie following considerations ought to influence authors Arom wantonly ad- 
mitting foreign wora§ into their pTodactiont.— Firsii It ought to be remembered. 
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that the Rules of pronunciation and orthography in other laoRuages are. In general, 
so different from those which prevail in English, that bv far the greater pare of 
auch words constitute so many anomalies with U8, which, by loading the gram- 
matical Rules with exceptions, greatly corrupt the simplicity and regularity of our 
language. — SecondU/ j If these foreigners be allowed to settle among us, they will 
iaiailibly su^lant the old inhabitants. Whatever ground is given to the one, is so 
much taken from the other. Is it, then, prudent in a writer, to foment a humour 
of innovation which tends to make the language of his country still more change- 
idble, and, consequently, to render the style of his own writings the sooner obso- 
lete ?— Thirdly; If an author should not be followed by the public in the use of 
thofe foreign words which he has endeavoured to Introduce into the language, 
such words will ever appear as so many permanent blemishes in his work. 
Besides, as borrowing naturally exposes to the suspicion of poverty, this poverty 
will be much more readily, and more justly imputed to the writer than to the lan- 
guage." 

e. As a General Bule, therefore, it may be stated, that 
with only the exceptions previously mentioned, when a 
writer or speaker is addressing either the lower or mixed 
classes of society, words of a Saxon origin ought to be 
employed. Indeed, a plain native style is by far the 
most intelligible to all persons, and, by a proper manage- 
ment of words, it can be made much more expressive 
than that which is formed by the introduction of foreign 
words. 

623. Mule 2. Latin and Greek words and phrases 
should be avoided ; except such as have already obtained 
the sanction of good usage, or are rendered necessary 
in the description of some invention or discovert/, (See 
626.) 

624. All ungrammatical expressions must be avoided. 
A violation of any grammatical rule is called a Solecism, 

625. a. Obsolete words must be avoided. 

b. Such as, behoofs behest, peradventure, quoth he, I wist not, erewhUe, self-same, 
and prevent, in the sense of i^o be/ore j as, "Prevent us, O Lord, in all our actions," 
which should be, ** Precede, or Go be/ore us," &c. — Obsolete cunstructioris, or those 
not sanctioned by good usage, must also be avoided ; thus, " It grieveth me that I 
have neglected this opportunity," should be, ** I am grieved that 1 have," &c.—See 
Present Usage, p. 188, and Canon 612. 

626. a. Mule 5. In general literature, new coined words 
must be avoided ; such as, encumberment, connexity, mar- 
iyrizedy for encumbrance, connection, martyred. 

^. In science and art, many new terms have been 
adopted, either as descriptive of recent inventions, or as, 
in Chemistry for instance, being more expressive tha^.the 
terms which they have displaced. 

c. Abbreviations of polysyllables, formed by lopping off all the syllables except 
the first, or the first and second, must be avoided ; such as hyp. for hypochondriac, 
rep. for reputation, penult, for penultimate, extra, for extraordinary, hyper, ^nd 
incog, for hypercritic and incognito. 

d. When the English analogy is observed in the derivation or CQt&v»«.\XVtscv t\\ 
new~coined words aud -construetkms, and when theiy axe reaU»| v}aiiie& ^ssl ^«\«sw- 
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ffoage, it woald, perhaps, be fastidious entirely to infect them.— A new word, to be 
mtroduced into the language, must first be proposed by some author of reputation. 
If it is thought necessary, by expressing the meaning attached to It better than 
any other word, or by being more harmonious than another word preTiously used 
in the same sense, it is then adopted bj otlier writers of reputation, and tht» be- 
comes a part of the langiuige. If it is thought unnecessary, it is not adopted, ood 
the attempt to introduce it, fails. 

e. The use of a foreign, obsolete, or new-coined word 
is called a barbarism. 

Propriety. 

Lesson 91. 

627. Propriett op Style is the use of such words 
and phrases as the best usage has appropriated to those 
ideas, which we intend to express by them. Propriety 
requires the observance of the following rules : — 

628. Rule 1. Avoid low or vulgar words, contractions, 
or phrases. 

a. IVords, such as topsy-turvy, hurly-burly, pell-mell, lief, dint, whit, &c. 

b. Contractions t such as gent, for gentleman ; incog, for unknown, &c. 

c. Phrases, to get into a scn^, currying favour, dancing attendance, &c. 

d. Slang words, such as jduck for courage, &c. 

e. Instead of employing a low word, employ a spnonymous one ; or, when a bet- 
ter cannot be found, remodel the sentence altogether. 

/. The following are a few Instances in which elegant expressions may be subiU- 
tuted for those that are common ; — 

Common expressions. Elegant. Common expressions. Elegani. 

Heaping up. Accumulating. «a expedient fallen devised, 

upon, 
to brag, to boast. pitched upon, chosen. 

their betters, their superiors. to hold long, to conthme Umg. 

shut out, exclude. to cry up, extol. 

broke his word, violated his promise, pushed on, urged or hnpeUei. 

gave up, sacrificed, yielded, shut our ears, close our ears, 

stand upon security, insist upon security, to smell out motives^cftscotvr or discern. 
with half-an-eye, easify. fell to work, began. 

629. Rule 2. Avoid Provincialisms. 

Every county either has some words peculiar to itself, or attaches some meamH 
to a word which is different from the general acceptation. In some parts, for la- 
stance, will is improperly used for shall, and shall for wiU. A writer, thereibre, 
should carefully exclude all provincialisms, and strictly adhere to the Isa^pugt 
used by the best authors. 

630. Rule 3. In, works intended for general readers 
avoid introducing technical terms ; as they form the pecu- 
liar dialect only of a particular class, and therefore are 
not generally understood. 

Thus, to inform those who do not understand sea phrases, that ** We tacked to 
the larboard, and stood off to sea," would be expressing ourselves obscure!;.— 
This Rule, however, does not appiv to works expressly written for a mrrfjeidsr 
profession. In such works the usual and ttie best rule is, to employ, as mr as pos- 
sfbife, such technical terms as custom has already established, defining, modiCpng* 
re§trictiDg, or extending them aa the occaaVonisAi x^vuixe. 
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631. a. Ride 4. In prose composition ezclnde words 
that are punilj poetical ; such as, mom, eve, plaint, lone, 
what time, &c. 

b. In every language which ii furnitbed with two distinct Tocabularies, one 
adapted to prose, and the other to poetry ; a mixture of both in the same composi- 




the narrative of the historian, or in the grave discussion of the philosopher, would 
excite the risibility of a common reader ; and to a person of taste and disceinment, 
such a grotesque commixture of prose and poetical phraseology, could not fail to 
produce disgust." 

c. Not only should all words and phrases, peculiarly belonging to poetry, be 
excluded from prose, but likewise all those modes of expression which are adapted 
and generally appropriated to one species of prose, should be repudiated in every 
other. Dialogue, history, oratory, epistolary correspondence, and philosophical 
discussion, have in general a separate and distinctive style suited to the character 
of each. To mix, therefore, two or more of these different styles in the same com- 
position, is improper. 

632. a. Rule 5. In the same sentence, he careful neither 
to use the same word too frequently, nor in different 
senses. Thus, ^^ Gregory favoured the undertaking, for 
no other reason than this, that the manager, in counte- 
nance, favoured his friend." In the last clause of this 
sentence, instead of saying, ^^ favoured his friend,*' we 
should say, " resembled his friend." 

b. A great source of obscurity is the frequent repetition of pronouns, when we 
have occasion to refer to diffirent persons. Thus, in the following sentence: — 
** Lisias promised bis father, never to abandon hit friends;" the second his is 
ambiguous, it may refer either to his oton friends, or to hia father's. On the first 
supposition, say, ** Lisias, speaking of his friends, promised his father never to 
abandon them. On the second supposition, say, ** Lisias, speaking of his father's 
friends, promised his father never to abandon them." — Again, " One may have 
an air tr/iich proceeds from a just suflSciency and knowledge of the matter before 
him, tohich may naturally produce some motions of his head and body, which 
might become the bench better than the bar." This sentence will be better ren- 
dered tiius, ** One may have an air which proceeds from a just suflBciency and 
knowledge of the matter before him ; and these may produce such motions uf his 
head and body as become the bench better than the bar." From these remarks, 
we learn the importance of not employing the same relative in the same sentence 
to different antecedents. 

633. a. Rule 6. Avoid equivocal words ; that is, never 
employ those words which may be susceptible of a sense 
different from the sense you intend to be conveyed. 

Thus, ** A little after the Reformation <if Luther,** should be, ** the Reformation 
begun by Luther;" " I will have mercy and not sacrifice," should be, " Ipr^er 
mercy to sacrifice," or, " I require mercy and not sacrifice."—" They were both 
more ancient among the Persians than Zoroaster or Zerdusht ; " as only one per- 
son is here intended, the meaning would be better conveyed thus, " They were 
both more ancient among the Persians than Zoroaster, or, as he is sometimes 
called, Zerdusht." —" He aimed at nothing less than the crown," may denote eithar 
that, ** Nothing was less aimed at by him than the crown," or, '* Nothing inferior 
to the crown could satisfy his ambition." 

634. a. Rule 7. Avoid words and phrases that are 
either unintelligible, inconsistent, or bombastical, 

b. This Rule does not proscribe established terms, though their use may involve 
circumstantial impropriety. Thus, we may still speak oC concise «s^ «wsk.%c\^ 
though we know that the sun neither rises nor sets. 
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G3!*. The otaerratiofis of Dr. CamabeU on the rariniu Speda ot mmuU^fgOle 
Writing may be read by the popU with ad? antage ; they are the fbllovaig:— 

a. The Firsi Specie* arises from Cot^ftukm <^ Tkom^. There is a sort of half- 
formed thuagfats, which we find some writers impatient to give to the world, before 
the subject is fully understood by themselres. Now, if a writer himsrif p erc e ita 
comfusedUf and imperfectly the sentiments he would communicate, there is every 
probability, that the reader will not perceive them at alL The firflowfag is a 
.example of this kind of writing: — " And as to a well-taught mind, when you're 
said a haughty and proud man, vou hare spoke a narrow conception, little spirit, 
and demicable carriage." Perhaps, if the author had any meaning, it might be 
this: ** When you have called a man proud and haughty, you liare ascrimd to hin 
a narrow conception, mean spirit, and despicable carriage.*' 

6. The Second species arises from Affedaiiam of exeeOenee. In tills kind of 
writing, there is always something .figurative ^ but the figures are remote, things 
that are heterogeneous being introduced, and producing what is usually tenned 
bombast, *' This ttemper of soul," says ' The Guardian,' speaking of meduiess and 
humility, " keeps our understanding tight about us." Whether the author, had 
any meaning in this expression, or what it was, is not easy to be determined ; bat 
scarcely could any thing more incongruous, in the way of metaphor, have been 
imagined. The understanding is made a girdle to our other mental faculties, for 
the fastening of which girdle, meekness and humility serve as a budtle. 

c. The Third species is what is denominated the Puerile. This is always prO" 
duced when an author runs on in a specious verbosity^ amusing his reader with 
synonjrmous terms and identical propositions, well-turned periods, and high-sousd- 
ing words ; but, at the same time, using those words so indefinitely, that the reader 
may affix either no meaning to them at all, or almost any meaning to them be 
pleases. The following is a poetical example of this kind (torn Dryden : — 

" From harmony, from heavenly harmony, 
This universal frame began ; 
From harmony to harmony. 
Through all the compass of the notes it ran ; 
The diapason closing full in man." 

d. The Fourth species may be denominated Learnt Nomtense, The followiog 
is an example of this kind from Ck>wley : — 

*' Nothing is there to eomey and nothing jwa^ 
But an eternal now does always lastS* 

In this sentence there is nothing but absurdity and contradiction. A wow that 
lasts ; an eternal now, an instant that is no instant, and an eternity that is do 
eternity. 

e. The Fifth is the Profound^ and wh?ch occurs most Arequentlv in pottticsl 
writings. ** 'Tis agreed," says Swift, " that in all governments there is an absdute 
and unlimited power, which naturally and originally seems to be placed in the 
whole body, wherever the executive part of it lies. This holds in the bod^ 
natural ; for wherever we place the beginning of motion, whether from the head or 
the heart, or the animal spirits in general, the body moves and acts by a consent of 
all its parts." This passage conveys to the mind no definite meaning, and yet is lo 
specions, that even a judicious reader may not, at the first perusal, be sensible of 
tne defect. 

/. The Sixth and last species of nonsense may be denominated the ilfarwfliwi. 
It is the characteristic of this kind of writing, that it astonishes and even oonfoundi 
by the boldness of the affirmations, which always contradict the plainest dictstai 
of common sense, and thus involve a manifest absurdity, as will be seen in the 
following line from Dryden : — " My wound is great, because it is so small.** The 
nonsense of this was properly exposed in an extemporary verse by the Didie ojf 
Buckingham, who, on hearing this line, exclaimed, — " It would be greater, were 
it none al ail." 

g. Hvperbolical language, also, when carried to extravagance, goaerally pro> 
duces the same efiSect as the marvellous, exciting ridicule, if not disgust, Insleid of 
admiration. 

636. a. Mule 8. Avoid all those words and phrases 

which are' not strictly adapted to the ideas intended to be 

conveyed. Thus, " The observation of the Sabbath is a 

duty mcumhQnt on every Cbiisdan/' should h^ ** The dh 
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servance/* &c. Observance signifies cotnpliance with, 
observation denotes a remark, or the habit of remarking, 

b. One word wnut never he employed for another ; thus, composure must not be 
employed for composition ; as the fonner denotes merely a settled state ; the latter, 
a teritten productton. So, v«ract/jy, applied to persons^ must not be employed for 
truth applied to things. The following are Arequently misapplied : ^propose for 
purpMe; enlarged for increased ; proposition for proposal; discovery for inven- 
tions hutnan for humane s respectable for respecffiU; eminent for imminent; in-- 
genious for ingenuous ; stationary for stationery ; ludicrous for ridiculous ; lie for 
lay ; negligence for neglect ; set for sit ; intelligible for intellectual ; remember for 
remind; principal for principle; sophism for sophistry; precept for declaration 
or (loc<r«n«.— Several of the preceding words are explained under Synanymes. 

637. In cultivating Propriety of Style, let the student 
sedulously aim at two things^ — 

F'irst, That his ideas be clear and distinct. 

Secondly, That his words be appropriate signs of those 
ideas. 



Precision, 

Lessons 92, 93. 

638. Precision of Style consists in the use of such 
words and phrases as exactly convey the meaning intended, 
and nothing more than the meaning. Precision requires 
attention to the following Rules : — 

639. a* Rule L Avoid repeating the same sense in dif- 
ferent words. This fault is called Tautology, Thus, 

" Never did Atticus succeed in gaining universal love and 
esteem of all men/' Here, one of the words in Italic is 
superfluous. 

b. For the same reason, the verdant green, umbrageous shade,j^st aggressors, 
0ld veterans, sylvan forest, standard pattern, are improper, as the ideas expressed 
by the adjectives are included in the substantives. — In the following common ex- 
pressions, sdso, ail the same idea is implied in both the terms of each respective 
pair, the words mafked in Italic are, therefore, superfluous : —plain and evident, 
clear and obvious, worship and adoration^ pleasure and satisfaction, bounds and 
Hmits, suspicion xadjeaiousy^ intents and purposes. 

640. a. Rule 2. Avoid the use of superfluous words 
and phrases. — This fault is called a Pleonasm, 

Thus, " I went home full o( a great many serious xeflections ;" here, the words 
a great many add nothing to the sense ; they should, therefore, be omitted. ** If 
he hapfen to have any leisure upon his hands ; ** better, " If he have any leisure." 
** He has a considerable share of merit ; " better, ** He has considerable merit." 

b. In particular cases, however, a certain species of pleonasm is entitled to some 
iodulftence, when it serves to express an earnestness qf qffirmation on an interest- 
ing subject, as, in phrases lilie these, *' We have seen with our eyesy* " We have 
heard with our ears.** Such expressions frequently occur in the Sacred Scriptures. 
In poetical description, also, where the fancy is addressed, epithets, which would 
otherwise be accounted superfluous, are not, if used moderately, without effect. 
The following are instances of this kind : the azure heaven ^ the sttoer XGt!wstk.\ s^^ 
blushing momi the s^hgirt isle. 
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641. a. Bale 3. Never introduce words which conrey 
more than what was intended. This rule is frequently 
violated by the injudicious use of Synonyms* 

The following sentence is incorrect in this respect : — " His courage 9Xk^fovHbi»de 
were such as to cause him to face every danger." Here, by endeavouring to 
express one quality more strongly, the writer has introduced another. Covrage 
resists danger ; Joriitude supports pain ; the word/ortUmie jfaould, therefore, be 
omitted. 

b. Synonymous words are so called because they agree 
in expressing one principal idea, but, generally, if not 
always, they express it with some diversity of circum- 
stances. 

As they are like different shades of the same colour, an accurate writer can em- 
ploy them to great advantage, by using them so as to heighten and finish the pkture 
which he gives us. What was WHnte<i in the one, to increase the force or the lustre 
of the image which he means to exhibit, he supplies by the other. But, with a view 
to this end, he must be very careful in the choice which he make* of them, «Bd not 
em|>loy them promiscuously, merely for the sake of filling up a period, or of diver- 
sifying the language. 

642. a. Rule 4. Synonymous words are properly em- 
ployed, First, When an obscure term, which we cannot 
avoid using, on account of some connexion with what 
either precedes or follows, requires to be explained by one 
that is clearer. Secondly^ When the language of the pas- 
sions is exhibited. 

b. Passion naturally dwells on its object ; the impassioned speaker always att«npts 
to rise in expression ; but when that is impracticable he recurs to refHstition^ and 
thus, in some measure, produces the same effect. The hearer perceiving him 
overpowered, as it were, by his subject, and at a loss to find words adequate to the 
strength of his feelings, is, 1^ sympathy, carried along with him, and enter* into 
all his sentiments. There is, in this case, an expression in the very effort shown 
by recurring to synonymous words, which supplies the deficiency in the words 
themselves. Thus, Bolingbroke exclaims in an invective against the times, " But 
all is littUt and low^ and mean among us.'* Though there is here a kind of ampli- 
fication, or, at least, a stronger expression of indignation than any one of these 
three epithets could have effected alone ; yet, there is no climax in the sentence, 
and no sensible difference of signification. But, it will be easily perceived, that 
this manner suits only Ihe popular and declamatory style, and that, in composittona 
which admit no species of the pathetic, it can have no pUce. 

643. An explanation of the most common Synonymes 
is iiere subjoined, that the young student may be enabled 
to apply them with propriety. 

Abandon^ forsake, relinquish, desert, give up, have, quit. Abandon 
is unwillingly to give up anything, as, We were compelled to abandon 
our object ; forsake is to leave a person in resentment or dislike, as. 
He is forsaken by all ; relinquish is to quit any claim to, as, I rttin^ 
quisk my claim to that estate ; desert is to leave meanly or treache- 
rously, as. He deserted his friend in need. We can say of a man. 
He gives up a place of trust, leaves his parents in affliction, and quit» 
his country. 

To abdicate, renounce, resign. To abdicate a throne, renounce an 
^igrror, resign an office. 
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To abaUt diminisk, decrease, lessen, relax, impair. To abate in 
eagerness, diminish in number, decrease in quantity, lessen in value, 
rdax in industry, impair in yigour or intellect 

To abhor, hate, detest, abominate, loathe. Abhor is strongly and 
naturally to dislike ; to hate is a dislike produced by revenge ; to 
detest is an aversion from disapprobation; to abominate is to detest 
in the highest possible degree; to haihe is to be disgusted at the 
sight of offensive objects. We abhor a crime ; hate affectation ; 
digest treachery and meanness ; abominate ingratitude ; loathe bad 
food. 

Abolish, annul, abrogate, revoke, repeat To abolish customs ; an- 
nici a contract ; abrogate a law ; revoke a promise or decree ; repeal a 
statute. 

Ability, capacity. Ability is an active quality of the mind to do any 
thing well ; capacity is a passive quality to receive or comprehend iray 
thing ;— thus, an able commander ; a man of a capacious mind. 

Acquiesce, resigned, agree in, consent To acquiesce under autho- 
lity ; he was resigned from a sense of duty ; a^/ree in disposition or 
opinion ; consent by persuasion. 

Accost, salute, address. Accost a stranger ; salute a friend ; ad- 
dress, to direct our discourse to a person in company. 

Acknowledge, con/ess, avow. To acknowledge supposes a small de- 
gree of delinquency ; to confess supposes a higher degree of crimi- 
nidity ; to avow is to glory in what we declare. Thus, a gentleman 
acknowledges his mistsJiLe, a prisoner confesies the crime of which he 
is accused, and a patriot avows his opposition to every corrupt 
measure. 

Acquaintance, familiarity, intimacy. Acquaintance springs from 
occasional intercourse ; familiarity from frequent intercourse ; inti- 
macy arises not merely from frequent intercourse, but from unre- 
sery^ 6ommunication. 

Active, diligent, industrious, assiduous, laborious. We are active, if 
we exert our powers, whether to any end or not ; diligent, when we 
are active to some specific end ; industrious, when no time is left un- 
employed in some serious pursuit ; assiduous, when we do not leave 
a thing until it is finished ; laborious, when the bodily or mental 
powers are regularly employed in some hard labour. • 

Addict, devote, apply. We are addicted to a thing from a particular 
propensity ; devoted to a thing from a settled attachment to it ; we 
apply to a thing from a sense of its utility. Thus, men are addicted 
to vices ; devote their talents to the acquirement of any art or science ; 
apply their minds to the investigation of a subject. 

Affront, insult, outrage. An intentional breach of politeness is an 
affront ; if coupled with any external indication of hostility, it is an 
insult; if it break forth into personal violence, it is an outrage. 

Agreement, contract, covenant, compact, bargain. The simple con- 
sent of parties constitutes an agreement i a seal and siguatvirt* ^^^t<^- 
quisite for a contract; a solemn engag^ToeaX onXliafe o^^V^sA, ^si^ 
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faith in that engagement on the other hand, enter into the natare of 
a covenant; a tacit sense of mutual obligation in all the parties, gives 
virtue to a compact; an assent to stipulated terms of sale, may form 
a bargain. 

Air, mien, look, manners. An air depends not only on the counte- 
nance, but on the carriage and action ; mien respects the whole omt- 
ward appearance; look depends altogether on the face and its changes f 
manners depend on the general habits of behaviour. 

Alone, otdy. Alone means unaccompanied by any one, as. He was 
alone all the day; only means no other of the same kind, as. He is an 
only son. 

Amazed, astonished, surprised, confounded. We are amazed at 
what is incomprehensible ; astonished at what is vast or great ; swr- 
prised at what is new or unexpected ; confounded by what is shocking 
or terrible. 

Ambiguous, equivocal. An equivocal expression has two senses, 
one open, and intended to be understood, the other concealed, and 
understood only by the person who uses the expres»on. An ambi" 
guous expression has, apparently, two senses, and leaves us in doubt 
which of the two to prefer. An honest man will refrain from em- 
ploying an equivocal expression; a confused man may often utter, 
ambiguous terms without any design. 

Attthentic, genuine. An authentic book is one» in which matters oC 
fact are related, as they really happened ; a genuine book is one, that 
is written by the person whose name it bears. Thus, we speak of 
the authenticity of Gibbon's History, that is, of its authority as a 
record of facts ; and of the genuineness of Ossian's poems, that is» 
whether or not they were composed by the person to whom they are 
ascribed. 

Amend, correct, reform, rectify, emendy improve. We amend our. 
moral conduct ; correct errors ; reform our life ; rectify mistflikes ; 
emend the readings of an author ; improve our mind or condition. 

Ashamed, bashful. Ashamed of our faults; bashful when spoken to. 

Assurance, impudence. Assurance is confidence in one*s self; im- 
pudence is shamelessness or want of modesty. Assurance is distin-^ 
guished from impudence more in the manner than the spirit 

Austere, rigid, severe, rigorous, stem. Austere applies to ourselves 
as well as to others ; rigid, to ourselves only ; severe, rigorous, stem, 
apply to others only. The austere man mortifies himself ; the rigid 
man binds himself to a rule. A man is severe in his remarks on 
others ; rigorous in his discipline ; stem in his commands. 

To arrive, happen. We arrive at a place, but misfortunes happen 
to man. 

Beautiful, handsome, pretty. Handsome relates to the proportion 
of the whole figure ; pretty to the face ; beautiful is a union of 
the two. 

behaviour, conduct, carriage, deportment, demeanour, Behamour 
respects all actions exposed to the notice ot o\\iet%\ conduct respects 
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the general line of a person's moral proceedings ; carriage signifies 
simply the manner of carrying the body; deportment is applied only 
to those exterior actions that haye an immediate reference to others ; 
demeanour is applied to the general behaviour as it relates to the 
circumstances and situation of the individual 

BrightnesSy hutre, splendour^ brilliancy. Brightness is the generic^ 
the rest are specific terms, rising in sense ; thus, lustre rises on 
brightnessy splmdour on /t»(re, and brilliancy on splendour. 

Ceremonious, ceremonial; the former is applied to a. form of civility, 
the latter to a religious rite, 

CheerfultiesSy mirth. Cheerfulness is a settled state or Jiabit ; mirth 
is a single act. 

deamessy perspicuity. Clearness respects our ideas ; perspicuity y 
the mode of expressing those ideas. 

Complaisant, gaUanty politCy well-bred. Complaisant applies to our 
address ; a gallant lover ; a polite man ; a weU-bred gentleman. 

Comprehend, understandy conceive. When we conceive we may 
have but one idea ; when we understand or comprehend we have all 
the ideas which the subject can present. Conceive is employed on 
matters of taste ; understanding on familiar objects ; comprehending 
on principles, lessons, &c. Thus the builder conceives plans, the 
scholar understands languages, the metaphysician comprehends subtle 
questions. 

Conceal, dissemble, disguise. Conceal our designs; dissemble our 
thoughts ; disguise our intentions. 

Conquer, subdue, surmount Conquer our enemies; subdue our 
passions ; surmount an obstacle. 

Conscience, consciousness. The former denotes the yactt% by which 
we judge of our own conduct; the latter denotes a particular eorertton 
of thftt faculty. 

Contemptuously, contemptibly. The former term signifies to speak 
disrespectfully of a person; the latter imports that the manner of 
speakmg is contemptible. 

Courage, fortitude, resolution. Courage respects action ; fortitude 
respects passion or enduring a thing ; resolution simply marks the 
will not to recede. A man has courage to meet danger ; resolution 
not to yield to the first difficulties that offer ; fortitude to endure 
pain. 

Custom, habit. Custom is a frequent repetition of the same act ; 
hcUfit the effect of such repetition ; — the custom of rising early in the 
morning is conducive to health, and may, in a short time, become such 
a habit as to render it no less agreeable than it is usefuL 

Difference, distinction. Difference lies in the thing, distinction is 
the act of the person ; the former is to the latter as the cause to the 
effect. They are eqiially bad logicians who make a distinction 
without a difference, or who make no distinction where there is a 
difference. • 
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Difficulty^ obstacle^ impediment. A difficidty embarrastes us, an 
obstacle interrenes between us and our object, an impediment puts a 
stop to our proceedings. We encounter a diffictdty; SYurmonnt aa 
obstacle ; remoye an impediment. 

Discover, invent. We discover what existed, but which was la- 
knoum before ; we invent what before did not exist. 

Doctrines, precepts, principles. Doctrine is that which constitutes 
OUT faith; a precept is that which directs the practice; a principle is 
the beginning or prime moving cause of a thing. We believe in doc- 
trines ; obey precepts ; imbibe or hold principles. 

Dumb, silent, mute. He is dumb, who cannot speak; sUent, who 
does not speak ; mute, whose silence is compulsory. 

Endurance, duration. The former properly signifies patience, as 
applied to suffering ; the latter means tasting, as applied to time. 

Enlarge, increase. Enlarge is applied to dimension and extent; in- 
crease is applied to number. We enlarge a house ; increase an army, 
property, expense. 

Enough, sufficient. He has enough whose desires are 8atis6ed ; he 
has sufficient whose wants are supplied. A greedy man has never 
enough, though he has more than a sufficiency. 

Exposition, exposure. The former, in general, signifies an expta- 
nation or interpretation, and also, something which has an unob- 
structed view ; the latter denotes a laying open to public view or to 
public censure. 

Falsehood, lie, untruth. An untruth is an untrue saying, which 
may be unintentional or not ; a. falsehood and a lie both express con- 
trariety to fact; but the former may or may not be uttered with an 
intention to deceive, while the latter always implies a direct nUention 
to deceive. 

Haughtiness, disdain, arrogance. Haughtiness is founded on the 
high opinion which we entertain of ourselves ; disdain, on the low 
opinion we have of others ; arrogance is the result of both, but per- 
haps more of the former than the latter. 

Hitman, humane. Human means mortal ; humane, kind. 

Impracticable, impassable. We say apian is impracticable, a road 
is impassable. 

Intelligible, intellectual. Intelligible signifies what may be under- 
stood ; intellectual, something belonging to the mind. 

Less, fewer. Less is applied to quantity ; ftwer to number. 

Maimed, cripple, lame. Maimed means wanting a limb ; cripple, 
wanting the use of it ; lameness is the result of either of these causes. 

The mind, the intellect. The mind comprehends the thinking 
faculty in general, with all its operations ; the intellect includes only 
that part of it which consists in understanding and judgment 
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MutuaJf eomtnon. Mutual is applied only to tvio persons ; common 
to two or more. Their peculiar difference will be seen from the fol- 
lowing example : — If ^ is a friend to B^ and also to C, there sub- 
sists a mutual friendship between A and By and beween A and C; 
and A is the common friend of B and C 

Negligence, neglect. The former implies a kabit, the latter an act 

Peace, quiet, calm, tranquillity. Peace is applied to nations as well 
as to individuals ; quiet is applied to small communities ; calm is used 
with respect to a disturbed situation going before, or succeeding ; 
tranquillity respects a situation free from trouble, considered in itself. 
A good man enjoys tranquillity in himself; peace with others; quiet 
in his family ; and calm after a storm. 

Persevere, persist. Persevere is generally used in a good sense, and 
refers to the actions and the conduct ; persist refers to the opinions 
and wiU, and implies neither praise nor blame, but often makes a 
person rash and opinionatiye. We persevere in work and study ; we 
persist in an argument. 

Pride, vanity. Pride makes us esteem ourselves ; vanity makes us 
desire the esteem of others. Pride is applicable to every object, good 
or bad, high or low, small or great ; vanity is generally confined to 
small objects. A man is proud who values himself on the possession 
of his literary or scientific talent, on his wealth, rank, power, 8cc. ; 
he is vain of his person, dress, walk, or any thing that is frivolous. 

Proposal, proposition. Proposal is a thing offered ; proposition is 
something set down in a distinct form of words. Proposals may be 
made for the sale or purchase of particular articles ; propositions are 
advanced either for or against certain matters or opinions. A pro- 
posal is to be accepted ; a proposition is to be admitted. 

Remark, observe. We remark, in the way of attention, in order to 
remember ; we observe, in the way of examination, in order to judge. 
A traveller remarks the most interesting object he sees ; a general 
observes aQ the motions of the enemy. 

Remember, remind. We are reminded by others ; we remember of 
ourselves. 

Risible, ridiculous. The former has an active, the latter a passive 
signification ; thus, we say, Man is a risible animal ; a fop is a ridi' 
ctuous character. 

Riches, richness. The former denotes the things possessed, or 
what constitutes the opulence of the owner ; the latter denotes the 
quality of the thing possessed. 

Sophism, sophistry. The former denotes a fallacious argument, the 
latter fallacious reasoning. 

Together, successively. The former means at the same time, the 
latter signifies one after the other. 

Veracity, reality, or truth. Veracity is applicable to persons only, 
and denotes that moral quality which consists in speaking truth ; 
truth is applied to things. We say the truth or verity of the relation 
or thing told^ and the veracity of the relatet. 
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Verdict^ testimony. A witness giyes his testimong; ibejturjf give 
their verdict. 

Whole, entire, complete. Whole excludes sahtracti<m ; entire ex- 
cludes division ; complete excludes deficiency. A whole orange has 
had nothing taken from it ; an entire orange is not yet cot ; and a 
complete orange is grown to its full size. A man may have an eatxre 
house to himself and not one complete apartment 

Wisdom, prudence, discretion. Wisdom consists in speculatiye 
knowledge ; prudence, in that which is practicahle ; discretion acts 
according to circumstances, and is its own rule. TTtiwiom knows what 
is past ; prudence, hy foresight, knows what is to come } and discretion 
perceives what is, in all probability, right 

With, by. With expresses a closer and more immediate oomiee- 
tion ; ^, a more remote one. With sometimes denotes the instra- 
ment ; by, the cause ; as. He was killed unth a stone by David. 

The preceding List of S^onnnes is suiBciently ample to show the importaaee 
of this subject ; for additional information, the student is referred to Cr^Mw't 
** English Synonymes/' 

644. This subject cannot be better concluded, than by 
recommending the student carefully to endeavour to 
render his meaning full and distinct; avoiding^ on the 
one band, too great a conciseness of expression, and, on 
the other, that kind of obscurity which arises from invol- 
ying the sense in a cloud of words. 
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STRUCTUEE OF SENTENCES. 
Lesson 94. 

645. Sentences may be divided into two kinds, Periods 
and Loose Sentences. 

646. A Period is a sentence in which the parts are so 
intimately connected, that the meaning remains suspended 
till the whole is finished, 

ExiiBiPLK.o." To eye God in all oar comforts, and observe the smiling aspects of 
his fac^ when he dispenses them to us ; to eye Him in all our afflictions, and con- 
sider the paternal wisdom that instructs us m them ; how would this increase oor 
mercies and mitigate our troubles." This is a Period consisting of several clauses,' 
at any of which, u a stop were made before the end, the preceding words would not 
form a sentence, nor convey any determinate sense. 

647. A Loose sentence admits either of one or of seve • 
ral places before the end, at which, if a stop were made, 
the construction of the preceding part would form a com- 
plete sentence. 

Example. -. ** One party had given their whole attention, during several years» 
•to the project of enricning themselves^ and impoverishing the rest of the nation s 
and thus of establishing their dominion, under the government and with the favour 
of a family who \g ere foreigners, who might, therefore, believe that they were esta^ 
blished on the throne, by Uie good will and strength of this party alone." In this 
sentence, whether a pause be made at themselves^ nation, dommtont or Jbreigners, 
^e preceding words will form a perfect sentence. 

648. a. Each of these kind^f sentences has its advan- 
tages and disadvantages. The Period gives to style, 
energy and vivacity^ accompanied, however, with some 
degree of stateliness and formality ; on the other hand, 
the Loose sentence is generally characterized by ecbse and 
familiarity. Hence, the periodic structure ought to pre- 
vail iQore in historical, political, and philosophical wri- 
tings; whilst loose sentences ought to predominate in 
essays, dialogues, familiar letters, and moral tales. 

b. When either of these kinds ^s continued too long, the style is apt to become 




which is always disagreeable. 

649. Li the Structure of Sentences^ Perspicuity of 
Style requires Clearness and Unity, 

Clearness, 

650. a. Clearness in the Structure of Sentences, con- 
sists in that arrangement of the words and ixiQ\sJ;^x% ^1 
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sentences, by which their relation and connection are 
rendered perspicuous and determinate. Clearness requires 
attention to the following rules : — 

b. Syntactical arrangement is confined to the position of words. Clearness in the 
structure of sentences is more comprehensive, including the collocation of words, 
phrases, and members of sentences. 

651. Bule 1. Care must be taken that relatives^ adverbs, 
and connecting particles should, according to the rules of 
Syntax, be placed near those words to which they refer, 
or which they connect. 

Thus, ** It is folly to pretend to arm ourselves against the accidents of life, bv 
heaping up treasures, which nothing can protect us against, but the good provi- 
dence of our heavenly Father." The sentence ought to have been arranged thus ; 
— ** It is follv to pretend, by heaping up treasures, to arm ourselves against the 
accidents of life, against which nothing can protect us, but the good providaiee of 
our heavenly Father." 

652. Rule 2. Words expressing things connected in 
thought, should be placed as near together as possible. 
Thus, the sentence, ^^ God heapeth favours on his servants, 
ever liberal and faithful," should be thus expressed, **GU)d, 
ever liberal and faithful, heapeth favours on his servants." 

No mortal author, in the ordinary fate and vicissitude of things, knows to what 
'■ his works maj, sometime or other, be applied." The following arrangement 
is preferable : " In the ordinary faU and vicissitude of things^ no mortal author 



use his works mjnr, sometime or other, be applied." The following arrangement 

" : '* Jn the ordinary faU and vicissitude of things^ n< 
knows to what use his works may, sometime or other, be appl^." 



653. Rule 3. When different things have an obvious 
relation to one another, with respect to the order of time, 
place, cause, and effect, or ^e like, a corresponding order 
should be observed in assigning them their position in the 
sentence. Thus, instead of saying, '* He was resigned to 
the will of God in di/ing and stffering,^ we should say, 
'* in suffering and dying^ 

654. Rule 4. a. Clauses expressing the circumstances 
of tijvie and place, must be placed as near as possible at 
the beginning of a sentence. 

Thus, " The moon was casting a pale light on the numerous graves that were 
scattered before me, as it peered above the horizon, when I opened the small gate 
of the church yard," will be better rendered by saying, " When I opened the Miotf 

«ate qf the church yard, the moon, as it peered above the horizon, was castfaig a pale 
ight on the numerous graves that lay scattered before me." 

b. This Rule does not apply to clauses intended to affect the meaning of par- 
ticular parts of the sentence. 

c. Clauses denoting circumstances respecting the action, 
should be placed near that part of the sentence, the mean- 
ing of which they are intended to affect. 



Example. — " The emperor was so intent on the establishment of his absoltrte 

'y.thatm _ _ _ ^ 

iAe sake qf it." The sentence ought to be thus expressed, " The emperor was' so 



power in Hungary, that he exposed the empire doubly to desolation and ruin for 

the sake qf it." The sentence ought to be thus express 

intent on the establishment of his absolute power ia Hui 

*'/, be expose the empire doubly to desoVsXvoti sxkdLtuVa: 



intent on the establishment of his absolute power \n Hungary, ihaXtfor the sake ^ 

* ".votk " * " 
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63a> Rule 5, a. A clause, expressing a circumitance, 
muBt never be placed between two principal membeTS of 
a sentence ; for, b^ such an arrangement, we are left in 
doubt to which of the two the circumstance refers. 

b. Claueesexpreasing ciVcumfftincM, must not deerowfiM' 
together, but be interspersed in different parts of the sen- 
tence, and joined witb the principal vords on which thej 



c. The strongest part of the thought, or that part of the 
sentence which fonns the result, should, if possibly be 
placed the last. 

Unity of a Sentence. 



656. The Unity of a sentence denotes the predomi- 
nancy of only one propostiion or enunciation of thought, 
and a uniformtti/ of coTtstruction throughout the sentence. 
Different circumstanc«B ma;, indeed, be introduced, but 
these must always be made subservient to the principal 
subject 

657. Rule 1. a. We must avoid uniting in the same 
sentence, those thoughts and statements which are di»- 
tinct, or only remotely connected with each other. 

EuHPLi "III this uiiFoi; Etat?. bub at hli public tai prlvaU life, Clem 



Ibap^l'l 



I cumpactiiflH 6t 



■.— "BonwtconldDMendlili learned Irutln nilb 
imEiw Bod koowJedse. Id compuiiLoii of the uiclenl 
•1 IfVitD tbv DBUmn of the old poeCry 1 vi^ ^^^*i^ 
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could not read either of these itrains without indtgnaUon^ which no quality among 
men is so apt to raise in me as sufficiency, the worst composition out of the pride 
and ignorance of mankind." Of this sentence, the word indienation forms the 
natural conclusion ; what follows is foreign to the proposition with which the au- 
thor commenced. 

658. Rule 2. a. In the construction of sentences, regard 
must be had, that they be, in general^ neither very long 
nor very short. Long sentences, unless constructed witii 
care, require close attention, to make us clearly perceive 
the connection of the several parts ; whilst short ones are 
apt to break the sense, and weaken the connection of 
thought. 

b. Whenever it is necessary to employ long sentences, 
care must be taken that the different parts be so arranged 
and constructed, that each part may he understood as the 
sentence proceeds, not leaving the meaning of the different 
parts as well as of the whole sentence, to be gathered at 
its close. 

Example.— "It is not without a degree of patient attention and persevering 
diligence, greater than the generality are willing to bestow, though not greater 
than the object deserves, that the habit can be acquired, of examining and Judging 
of our own conduct, with the same accuracy and impartiality as of that of another. 
Here, the sense is not clear till towards the close of the sentence ; the foUowhig 
construction will remove this defect : — " The habit of examining our own conduct 
as accurately as that of another, and judging of it with the same impartiality, can- 
not be acquired without a degree of patient attention and persevering diligence, 
not greater, indeed, than the object deserves, but greater than the generality are 
willing to bestow." The two sentences are nearly the same, both in length and in 
the words employed ; but the alteration of the arrangement allows the latter to be 
understood clause by clause, as it proceeds. 

659. Another spechnen of a 2o«ig sentence is here given, that the pupil may per- 
ceive the disadvantages of such sentences, and how easily they may be amended. 
** Though in yesterday's papter we showed how every thing that is great, new, or 
beautiful, is apt to affect the imagination with pleasure, we must own that it is im- 
possible for us to assign the necessary cause of this pleasure, because we know 
neither the nature of an idea, nor the substance of a human soul ; and, therefore, 
for want of such a light, all that we can do in speculations of this kind, is to reflect 
on those operations of the soul that are most agreeable ; and to range, under their 
proper heads, what is pleasing or displeasing to the mind, without being able to 
trace out the several necessary and efficient causes, from whence the pleasure or 
displeasure arises." We shall now divide the foregoing into several distinct sen- 
tences. '* In yesterday's paper, we showed that every thing which is great, new, or 
beautiful, is apt to affect the ima^nation with pleasure. We must own, that it is 
impossible for us to assign the efficient cause of this pleasure, because we know not 
the nature either of an idea, or of the human soul. All that we can do, therefore, 
in speculations of this kind, is to reflect on those operations of the soul which are 
most agreeable, and to range under proper heads, wnat is pleasing or displeashig to 
the mind.** 

660. Eule 3. In every discourse, there must be a pro- 
per mixture of long and short sentences, and of those 
variously constructed, 

A continued succession of either long or short sentences, or of those constructed 
with the same number of members, is both tedious to the ear and destructive of 
force and animation of style. 

661. Rule 4. During the course of the sentence, the 
scene should he changed as little as possible. As one 
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principal person or thing should be predominant, so, a 
uniform mode of construction should be observed through- 
out. 

ExABCPLB. — '* After we came to anchor, they put me on shore, where 1 was wel- 
comed by all my friends, who received me with the greatest kindness." In this 
sentence, though the objects contained in it have a connection with one another, 
yet, by changing so oiten both the place and the person, toe and they, I and who, 
and bv unnecessarily mixing active and passive verbs, not only is the sense weak- 
(med, but the unity of the sentence impaired. The following construction renders 
the sentence correct : — "Having otJne to anchor, I whs put on shore, where I warn 
welcomed by ail my friends, and received with the greatest kindness." 

662. Bule 5. a. Those members of a sentence which 
express a comparison or contrast^ between two things, 
require a corresponding resemblance in the language and 
construction. 

Examples. — *' A fHend exMgeraies a man*8 virtues, an enemy inflames his 
crhnes." Here, the opposition in the thought is neglected in the words ; it will be 
properly expressed thus \ — A friend exaggerates a man's virtues, an enemy, his 
crimes. ' 

" I have observed of late, the style of some great ministers very much to exceed 
that of any other productions.*' Instead of productions, which bears no relation to 
ministers, the autnor ought to have said writers or authors. 

b. The following passaee from Pope's Preface to his Homer, fullv exemplifies 
the Rule just given :—** Homer was the greater genius ; Virgil the better artist ; 
In the one, we most admire the man ; in the other, the work. Homer hurries us 
with a commanding impetuosity; Virgil leads us with an attractive msgestr. 
Homer scatters with a generous profusion ; Virgil bestows with a careful magnifi. 
oence. Homer, like the Nile, pours out his riches with a sudden overflow ; Yirgil, 
like a river in its banks, with a constant stream." This picture, however, would 
hare been faultless, if to the Nile some particular river had been opposed. Sen* 
tences thus constructed, when introduced with propriety, and not recurring too 
often, have a sensible beauty. But we must avoidf directing our attention too much 
to this beauty. It ought to be used only when the comparison or opposition of 
objects naturally leads to it ; otherwise, when such a construction as this is uni- 
formly aimed at, our compositions will become tiresome to the ear, and plainly dis- 
corer afltectation. 

663. Bule 6. a. Parentheses should, in general, be 
avoided, and the thought, implied by the parenthetical 
member, be transferred to the following sentence. 

b. When the parentheses are very short, and serve as necessary explanations, 
they may be admitted, but these must be so judiciously introduced as to glide, at 
once. Into our conception, without compelling the reader to review what preceded 
the interruption. The parenthesis in the following sentence is correctly intra* 
duced ; — 

** And was the ransom paid ? It was ; and paid 
(What can exalt the bounty more ?) for thee." 

In the following sentence, however, there is an evident impropriety in its use. 
** If your hearts secretly reproach you for the wrong choice yuu have made (as 
there is time for repentance and retreat; and a return to wisdom is always honour- 
able), bethink yourselves that the evil is not irreparable." This sentence would be 
better if it were divided into two ; thus, " If your hearts secretly reproach you 
for the wrong choice which you have made, bethink yourselves that the evil is not 
irreparable. Still there is time for repentance and retreat ; and a return to wisdom 
is always honourable." 
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ENERGY OR VIVACITY OF STYLE. 
Lesson 96. 

664. Energy or Vtvadty of Style (a subject which 
properly belongs to Rhetoric and not to Grammar), com- 
prebends every thing that conduces to stimulate the at- 
tention, to impress strongly on the mind the arguments 
adduced, to excite the imagination, and to arouse the 
feelings. 

665. Energy or Vivacity of Style depends, first, on the 
Choice of Words; secondly, on their Number; and, 
thirdly, on their Arrangement. 

1. The Choice of Words. 

666. Rule 1. o. Particular ms>iA2A of Crewera/ terms.— 
Nothing can contribute more to enliven the expression, 
than that all the words employed be as partictdar and 
determinate in their signification, as will suit the nature 
and object of the discourse. The more general the terms 
are, thQ fainter will be the picture ; the more special they 
are, the brighter it will be. 

The same sentiments may be expressed with equal justness, and even penpi> 
cuity, in the former mode, as in the latter ; but, as the colouring will, in that case, 
be more languid, it cannot give equal pleasure to the imagination, and, conse. 
quently, wiU not contribute so much either to fix the attention or to impreu the 
memory. 

b. In philosophical subjects, in which the understanding 
alone is addressed, general terms are the most appropriate. 
But, in subjects, in which the imagination and the pas- 
sions are addressed, terms must be chosen which are as 
particular as possible, as it is solely by these that the ob- 
ject can be vividly depicted. 

Thus. " They sank as lead in the mighty waters,** says Moses, when speaking of 
the Egyptians, in the song occasioned by the miraculous passage of the IsraeluM 
through the Red Sea. Had he used general, instead of particular terms, and said, 
*' They/<;// as metal in the mighty waters," the difference in the effect would have 
been very great. In the former sentence, to sink is the species, as it implies onlr 
falling or moving downwards in a liquid element ; in the second sentence, Uifilu 
answers to the genus ; in like manner, lead is the species, metal is the genus. 

For the same reason, Milton, in describing the attitude in which Satan was dis- 
covered by Ithuriel and his company, when that malignant spirit was employed in 
infusing pernicious thoughts into the mind of our first mother, says^. 

" HVkv tY\«te» tYvfty found 
Squat like a toad, c\o%e at the e^T o1^n«.^* 
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No word In the language eocild have so happily expressed the posture, as that 
which the poet has here chosen. 

" Consider," says our Lord, " the lilies how thev grow : they toil not, they spin 
not ; and yet I say unto you, that Solomon in all his ^lory was not arrayed like one 
of these. If then God so clothe the grass, which is to-day in the field, and to- 
morrow is cast into the oven ; how much more will he clothe vou ?" ** Let us here 
adopt," says Dr. Campbell, "a little of the tastelexs manner of modem paraphrasts, 
by the substitution o^ tAore general terms, one of their many expedients of infrigi- 
dating, and let us observe the effect produced by this change. * Consider the 
flowers, how they gradually increase in their size : they do no manner of work, and 
yet I declare to you, that no king whatever, in his. most splendid habit, is dressed 
up like them. If, then, God, in his providence, doth so adorn the vegetable pro. 
ductions, which continue but a little time on the land, and are afterwards put into 
the Are, how much more will he provjde clothing for you ?* ** How spiritless is the 
same sentiment rendered by these small variations ! The verjr particularizing of 
to-day and to-morrow, is infinitely more expressive of transitormess, than any de- 
scription given in general terms, that can be substituted in its room. 

c. Sometimes, also, the imagery will be enlivened, not 
only by particularizing, but by individuating the object 
presented to the mind; thus, the Royal Psalmist says, 
** White as the snow in Salmon,^ 

It is not, however, to be understood, that this method of individuating the object 
ought always to be preferred by the i)oet or the orator. It must be used with cau- 
tion, particularly if we wish our writings to be more extensively known than ia 
our immediate neighbourhood. 

d. On the same principle, whatever tends to subject 
the thing spoken of to the notice of our senses, especially 
of our eyeSf renders the expression more animated. 

Thus, St. Paul, in addressing the Ephesians, says, ** I have coveted no man's 
silver, or gold, or apparel. Yea, ye yourselves know, that these hands have minis- 
tered unto my necessities, and to them that were with me." Had he said, " mty 
hands," the sentence would have lost nothing either in meaning or in perspicuity, 
but very much in vivacity. 

e. To the preceding remarks we may add, that, in com- 
position, particularly of the descriptive kind, if we wish 
to present to the mind a vivid image, we must advance 
from general expressions to special ; and thence, to more 
particular. 

Thus, were a preacher, in a discourse on Vice and Irreligion, to furnish only 
some general remarks on the«e subjects in the abstract, without particularizing 
any one vice, the impression, if any, made on the minds of his hearers, must neces- 
sarily be extremely faint. But if, on the contrary, he were to dwell on some one 
▼joe, and particularize its nature and consequences, the ideas thus conveyed to the 
mind, would be far more vivid and impressive. 

667. " The only appropriate occasion for general lan- 
guage is," as Dr. Whately justly observes, "when we 
wish to avoid giving a vivid impression, — when our ob- 
ject is to soften what is offensive, disgusting, or shocking ; 
as when we speak of an execution^ for the infliction of the 
sentence of death on a criminal: of which kind of expres- 
sions, common discourse furnishes numberless instances. 
On the other hand, in Antony's speech over Caesar's body, 
his object being to excite horror, Slvaka\yeM!6^>QX.'a»Vo^Kk\s\Si 
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mouth the most particular expressions in the following 
words : — * those honourable men (not, who killed Caesar, 
but) whose daggers have stabbed Caesar.' " 

668. Hule 2. Another mode of enlivening the style is 

a. First, when an individual is en^loyed to represent a 
species ; or a species, a genus ; or a part, or the most inte- 
resting circumstance, to represent the whole ; as, when we 
say, '*A Solomony*^ for a wise man ; " A sail," for a ship ; 
" The Lord is my song,^ says Moses ; ^ he is become my 
salvation ;'* that is, "the subject of my song, the author 
of my salvation." 

In a gimilar manner, the passion is employed to repreient its object, the opero' 
Hon its subject, the instrument the agent, and the gift the giver. 

b. Secondly, When things sensible are put for things 
intellectual; thus, we say, "The mitre^ for the priest- 
hood; "The crown,^ for royalty; "The sword,'* for the 
military profession. 

c. Thirdly, When things animate are used to represent 
things that are inanimate ; thus, we sometimes style a 
literary performance, " The offspring of the brain." 
Ceres, is used to denote bread ; Bacchus, to denote wine. 

669. The following modes of expression are calculated to obstruct viTadtir; 
When the genus is put for the species, the whole for a part, the matter for the in- 
strument or thing made, and the intellectual for the sensible. These modes of 
expression arise, — Firsts from a disposition to vary the expression, and prevent 
the too frequent recurrenc<* of the same sound upon the ear. Hence, the genus is 
scnnetimes put for the species. Secondly, from an inclination to suggest contemft 
without rudeness, that is. not openly to express, but indirectly to insinuate it. 
Thus, when a particular man is called a creature or an animal^ there is a sort of 
tacit refusal of the specific attributes of human nature. But the phrases, no 
creature, and every creature, like ail the worlds are a kind of hyperbolic idioms 
which do not belong to this class. Thirdly, from a desire of paUtating the repre- 
sentation, and that either flrom humanity, from courtesy, or from decency. All 
these moiles of expression have been denominated Euphemsmt signifying a softened 
expression. 

2. The Number of Words, 
Lesson 97. 

670. Rule 3. a. With respect to Energy or Vivacity, 
as depending on the Number of Words, it may be estab- 
lished as a maxim, that the fewer the words are, provided 
perspicuity is not violated, the more vivid is the expres- 
sion. 

*< As when the rays of the sun,** observes Campbell, " are collected into the focos 
of a burning glass, the smaller the spot is which receives them, compared with the 
surface of the glass, the greater are the heat and splendour ; so, in exhibiting cor 

seatlments by speech, the narrower the compass of words is, in which the thought 

it comprised^ the more energetic \% the Qxvte&«\Qti.^* 
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b. Conciseness of expression is not, however, equally 
adapted to every subject. It is most appropriate to the 
preceptive, aphoristic, and proverbial styles. 

' Example.—" Nor lore thy life, nor hate ; but what thou liv'st, 

Live well ; now long or short, permit to Heav'n."— 3ft7/on. 

' The aphoristic and proverbial styles may be thus distinguished : — the aphoristic 
style is employed to convev the discoveries in science, the prover&to/ style to convey 
the maxims of common lire. 

c. On the other hand, the kinds of writing least suscep- 
tible of conciseness of expression, are the descriptive, the 
pathetic, and particularly the declamatory. It is, besides, 
much more suitable in writing than in speaking, because 
a reader, having the command of his time, may read fast 
or slowly, as it is more convenient ; he can peruse a sen- 
tence a second time when necessary, or lay down the book 
and think. 

d. But if, in a public address, yon comprise a great deal in few words, the hearer 
must have uncommon quickness of apprehension to catch your meaning, before you 
have put it out of his power, by engaging his attention to something else. In 
orations^ therefore, it it particularly unsuitable ; and, consequently, in all kinds of 
writing that are addressed to the people^ it is more or less so, as they partake more 
or less of popular declamation. 

671. Rule 4. a. Though energetic brevity is not adap- 
ted alike to every subject, we ought always to avoid its 
contrary. Verbosity, that is, a languid redundancy of 
words. 

b. The principal faults against Energy of Expression 
are, Tautology, Pleonasm, and Verbosity. Tautology 
and Pleonasm have been already discussed under Pre 
cision ; the following cautions, therefore, Avill be confined 
to Verbosity, 

c. The repetition of the same sense in different words is called Tautology,' the 
use of superfluous words it called Pleonasm s the use of unnecessary or vntim- 
portant clauses or circumstances is denominated Verbosity, In the Pleonasm, 
there are words which add nothing to the sense \ in the verbose manner, not only 
single words but whole clauses, may have a meaning, and yet, it would be better to 
omit them, because what they mean is unimportant. 

d. In B, proper Pleonasm, a complete correction is 
always made by erasing the words; but in the verbose 
style, it is often necessary, not only to expunge words, 
but to recast the whole sentence. 

672. Caution 1. Avoid inserting any clause which, on 
a superficial view only, may appear to suggest something 
that heightens, but which, on reflection, is found to dimi- 
nish the vigour of the sentiment. 

EIXAMFLB.— ** Neither is any condition of life more honourable in the sight of 
God than another, otherwise, he would be a respecter of persons, which ht as«iiir«% 
MS he is not,^* It is evident, that this last dauae eiier«ate»x}Qft\^Q\^^^>«&^\s&.. 
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Elies, that without this assurance from God himself, we shoald natorallr condude 
hn to be of a character different from tliat wliich has been here given him by the 
speaker. 

673. Caution 2. a. Avoid the juvenile method of load- 
ing every proposition with asseverations, 

b. As such a practice in conversation more commonly infuses a suspicion of the 
speaker's Teracity, than it engages the belief of the hearer, it has a similajr effect in 
writing. In our translation of the Bible, for instance, the translators imprcqierly 
represent the Almighty as declaring to Adam, " In the day that thou eatest thereof 
thou shalt surely die." The adverb surely, instead of enforcing, as the translators 
intended, cmly enfeebles the denunciation, as a ground of mistrust is insinuated, to 
which no affirmation is a counterpoise. Such adverbs must never be used, either 
when the character of the speaker or the evidence for a thing, is such as precludes 
the smallest doubt. Thus, were we to read in an act qf jMrliamerU^ " that the 
offender shall, for the first offence, certainly be liable to such a penalty, and for 
the second, he shall surely incur such anothcn-,** we should instantly feel that such 
a mode of expression would imply, that the authority of parliament could be called 
in question. Again, an Israelite informing David concerning Goliah, is represented, 
in our version, as saying, ** Surely to defy Israel is he come up." Had the giant 
shown himself between the camps, and used menacing gestures, or spoken words 
which no one understood, this expression would hare been natural and propa". 
But no man could have talked in this manner who had hiroseirbeen a witness, that 
every day, for forty days suacessively. this champion had given an open defiance to 
Israel in the most explicit terms, and in the audience of all the army. The same 
observations are applicable to the phrases, ** in no case t*^ '* in no wise;" for, in- 
stead of strengthening the negation in authoritative threatenings, they only weaken 
it. The words, " Ye shall not enter the kingdom of heaven," as they have more 
simplicity, have, also, from the mouth of a legislator, more dignity and weight, 
than ye shall, '* m fto trttf ," or *' in no case^'* enter into it, as though there were 
various ways and means of getting there. 

c. The preceding remarks are not applicable, however, to such a phrase as 
" Ferily, verily^ I say imto you," a mode of expression so frequently adopted by 
our Lord. As these words enter not into the bodv of the proposition, but are 
employed solely to introduce it, they are to be consfdered as a call to attention, 
serving not so much to affirm the reality, as the importance of what is to be said. 

674. Caution 3. a. Be careful in the use of Epithets. 
When Epithets are sparingly and judiciously employed, 
they are conducive to Energy of Expression ; but, other- 
wise, they only betray an effort to cover poverty of senti- 
ment by mock sublimity of language. 

b. By the term Epithet is here meant, not every adjective annexed to a noun, hot 
such words as add nothing to the sense, but signify something already implied in 
the noun itself. Thus, when I say, ** the glorious sun," the word glorious is an 
epithet, because it expresses a quality which is implied in the noun itself. But, 
when I say, ** the meridian sun," the word meridian is not an epithet, as it denotes 
the sun in that situation in which it appears at noon. 

c. Young or inexperienced writers frequently abound 
with such expressions as horrible^ shocking, most extra- 
ordinary, unparalleled, and similar words of great force. 
This is to waste strength on mere trifles. Strong expres- 
sions on every occasion betray ignorance both of literary 
propriety, and of the style adopted in well-educated 
society. 

d. Epithets are properly employed, first, when they ex- 
plain a Metaphor^ or, secondly, when they express some- 
thing which, though implied in the subject, ^'ould not, 

perhaps, have occurred lo tha mind of the hearer, bat 
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which it is important to notice with a view to our present 
purpose. 

e, ** Indeed, it will generally happen," obserres Archbishop Whately, '* that the 
epithets employed by a skilful orator, will be found to be, in fact, so many abridged 
arguments^ the force of which is sufflciently conveyed bv a mere hint. Thus, if 
any one should say, ' We ought to take warning from the bloody revolution of 
France,* the epithet would suggest one of the reasons for our being warned, and 
that, not less clearly, but perhaps more forcibly, than if the argument had been 
stated at length." 

675. Caution 4. a. Avoid a prolixity in narration, 
arising from the mention of unnecessary circumstances. 

Circumstances may be denominated unnecessary^ either when not of such impor. 
tance that the scope of the relation is affected by their being known, or, when they 
are intpUed in the other circumstances related. An error of the former kind 
belongs properly to the thought, of the latter, to the language. The first, when 
habitual, is termed loquacity, the second, verbosity. The following is an instance 
of the second: — " On receiving this information, ne arose, went out, mounted his 
horse, and rode to town." All is implied in saying, *' On receiving this informa< 
tion, he rode to town.** 

b. There are many sentences, however, which would 
not bear the omission of a single word consistently with 
perspicuity, and yet, the sense may be as clearly and 
much more concisely expressed by using different words, 
and recasting the whole sentence. 

Example. — ** A fHend overrates the good actions of those to whom he is attached, 
and a man's wickedness is equally overstretched by his opponents." In this sen- 
tence, not one word could be omitted without sacrificing perspicuity, yet the whole 
would be more energetically, as well as more concisely expressed, by saying, " A 
friend exaggerates a man's virtues, an enemy, his crimes.*' 

676. JRule 5. a. In aiming at a Concise style, we 
must avoid rendering it too crowded. The frequent re- 
currence of ellipses, even when obscurity does not arise 
from them, gives to the composition the appearance of 
labour, which is offensive. We may, indeed, avoid enu^ 
merating every particular, but we should endeavour to 
suggest more than we express. 

b. It is recommended, also, in cases in which we wish 
a permanent impression to be made on the mind, first, to 
expand the sentiment that it may be distinctly under- 
stood, and afterwards compress the whole in one shorty 
pithy sentence, 

c. The hearers will thus be struck by the forcibleness of the sentence which they 
will have been prepared to comprehend ; they will understand the longer expres- 
sion, and remember the shorter. The following extract from Burke's ** Reflec- 
tions on the Revolution in France," as quoted by Archbishop Whately, will serve 
to illustrate this Rule : — ** Power, of some kind or other, will survive the shock in 
which manners and opinions perish ; and it will find other and worse means for its 
support. The usurpation which, in order to subvert ancient institutions, has de- 
stroyed ancient principles, will hold power by arts similar to those by which it has 
acquired it When the old feudal and chivalrous spirit ot/ealtu, which, by freeing 
kings from fear, freed both kings and subjects from the precaution of tyranny, shall 
be extinct in the minds of men, plots and assassinations will be anticipated by 

Ereventive murder and preventive confiscation ; and that long roll ot ^Vccwvski^. 
loody maxims, which form the political code ol a\\ po^^st, tioX. «>Vaxv^^sv%^\i>.^x% ^^^!k. 
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boDOor, and the honoar of those who are to obey it. Kimgt wiU be i§rmai$ Jnm 
poUeif^ wkm swbjeet$ are rebebjrom prtmdple." 

676. Conciseness does not exclude tme Copiousness of 
language, — a copiousness which consists not in stringing 
together a multitade of mere sjnonjmes and circnm- 
locations, bat, in employing a suitable expressicm for 
every different modification of thought. In this senses 
therefore, the greater our command of language, the 
greater will be our conciseness. 

The Arrangement cf Words. 
Lesson 98. 

677. a. The next thing conducive to the strength of a 
sentence is the Arrangement of words. 

For, of tvo seotencet, equally perspicuous, and conusting of the verj sane 
words, the one may be a feeble and languid, the other a striking and energetic es- 
pressi(m, merely from the difEerence of arrangement. 

h. The established Syntactical order observed in the 
structure of sentences, or, as it is usually denominated the 
Natural order, is, in general, the most appropriate for 
subjects addressed solely to the understanding ; but the 
Rhetorical or Inverted order is best adapted to subjects 
addressed to the passions and imaginations of men. 

Example. Syntactical Order, RMetorical Order. 



Diana of the Ephesians is great. 
The voice, the dance obey thee. 



Great is Diana of the Ephesians. 
Thee, the voice, the dance dbej. 



From the preceding example it will be seen, that in the tyntactical order, tiie 
tubfect or nominative, as previously stated, is placed first, then the •«rft, and lastly, 
the obJecL The adjuncts, either of the subject, verb, or object, are irfaced in the 
clauses to which they respectively belong. This mode of construction prevails in 
oar ordinary discourse. 

In the Rhetorical order, the predicate^ for the sake of oiergy, freqacDUy pnecedei 
the verb. In this arrangement, the principal object i^ ttm the most important 
words shall be made to occupy that situation which shall produce the s tr onge s t im- 
pression. The subsequent remarks are intended to apply solely to the rkeioheol 
constructioti. 

678. Rule 6. a. In the rhetorical arrangement of words 
in a sentence, the most important words should be placed 
in that situation in which they will make the strangest 
impression, and that is, generally, at the beginning of a 
sentence. 

ThuK. when the cripple who sat b^gin^ at the beautiful gate of the temple, 
eames' Iv looked on Peter and John, expecting to rf>ceive something from then, IM 
was tola by Peter, " Silver and gold have I none ; but such as I have give I th«e: 
in the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, rise up and walk.** Hore. tiie wiskfal 
look and expectation of the beggar, naturally led Peter to form a vivid oonceptioo 
of wliat was the object of the man's thoughts, and this conception as naturally ifis> 
plsjed itself in the/orm of the d<>claration made by the apostle. Had he said, ** I 
OMre no gold nor sflver, but 1 give thee that which I have,** the meaning voold 
hare beea Utm same, but the expression wQii\dL\k»e\>e«v compwativelj insipid^ 
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b. Soroetimes, however^ the important clause, in order 
to sustain the reader's attention, is reserved to the conclu- 
9um; as, ''On whatever side we contemplate Homer, 
what principally strikes us, is his wonderful invention,^ 

c. But, in whatever situation the principal words may 
be placed, they must always stand clear and disentangled. 
Circumstances^ necessarily connected with the principal 
object, should be so arranged as not to obscure or encum- 
ber that object 

This is bappUy effected in the following quotation, in which the author is com- 
paring the modern poets with the ancient. ^ If, whilst they profess only to please, 
Cbey tecredj advise and give instruction, they may now, perhaps, as well as for- 
merly, lie esteemed with justice the best and most honouralile among authors." 
Here, the various qualifying circumstances are so judicio> sir arranged, as neither 
to weaken «r embarrass the m4>aning; while the principal object, the ckaraeter of 
tiie poets, appears in its proper place, clear and detached. The following is a dif- 
Ibrent arraogpmeni : — " If, whilst they profess to please only, they advise and give 
Instruction Necretly. they may be esteemed the t)est and most honourable among 
authors, with justice, perhaps now, as well as formerly." Here, we have prtcisely 
tte same words and the same sense, but. in consequence of the cirrumstance» being 
so intermingled as to obscure the capital words, the whole becomes perplexed, and 
totally devoid of grace and strength. 

679. Rule 7. a. Conjunctions omitted. — Care must 
be taken in the application of relatives, copulatives, and 
ail thb particles employed for transition and connection. 
As a general Kule, it may be observed, that in the same 
sentence there should be as/eto connectives as possible. 

Some writers needlessly multiply demonttrative and relative particles, as in the 
following sentence : — ** There is nothing which disgusts us sooner than the empty 
pomp of language." In introducing a subject, or laying down a proposition, to 
which we demand particular attention, this sort of style is proper ; but on common 
ooeaiions, when no violation of anv grammatical Rule will take place, we shall 
express ourselves more energetically by omitling the particles, thus, " Nothing 
dJtguats us sooner tlian the empty pomp of language." 

b. Conjunctions are omitted when the connection in 
thought is either very remote, or very close, and especially 
when, in the latter case, we wish to pass from object to 
object with great rapidity. Thus, the expression of 
Csesar, *' I came, I saw, I conquered," very properly de- . 
notes the celerity of his victorious career. 

By omitting the conjunctions, not only is vivacity increased, but sometimes 
a Kmg sentence is advantageously broken into several smaller ones. '* As the 
storm increased with the night, the sea was lashed into tremendous confusion, 
and there was a fearlbl, sullen sound of rushing waves and broken surges, while 
deep called unto deep." This sentence is better divided uito several ; thus, '^ The 
storm increased with the night. The sea was lashed into tremendous confusion. 
Tbere was a fearfiil, suUen sound of rushing waves and broken surges. Deep 
called unto deep." 

680. a. Rule 8. Conjunctions repeated. — When we 
are making some enumeration, in which we wish the ob- 
jects should appear as distinct from one another as pos- 
sible, and that the mind should rest^ to ^^ \s!Ltc^\&fo\sX.^ ^s^ 

L 
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each object^ copulatives may be multiplied with pecnliar 
advantage. As, when an author says, ''Such a msH 
might fall a victim to power ; but truth, and reason, tad 
liberty, would fall with him." 

6. Short conjunctions are generally preferable to lon^ ones ; for this re«ton,-«M<- 
wUAstandmg that^ Huomudk that, Jonumuch at, Jurthermoret &c., are leu fre- 
quently used at present than formerly. 

c. We should, as much as possible, aroid combining conjunctioot of the umt 
class. Of this kind are, htU however, andjurther, yet nevertheteu, &c. 

d. The words designed to mark the transition from one sentence to anotiier are 
sometimes improperly employed. Thus, ** By greatness I do not mean the bu& «f 
any single object only, but the largeness of a whole view. Sttch are the prospects of 
^ open champaign country, a vast uncultivated desert," &c The word mcA si^ 
fies of that nature or <)ualitv, which necessarily presupposes some adjective or irerd 
descriptive of a quality going before, to which it refers. But, in the foiefoing 
sentence, there is no such adjective. The author had spoken of greatmeta in tiw 
abstract only \ and, therefore, $uch has no distinct antecedent to which it can be 
referred. The sentence would have been better introduced by saying, To thli 
class belong, or, nnder this head are arranged, the prospects, kc. 

681. Bule 9. a, A weaker assertion or proposition 
should never follow a stronger one ; but when it can be 
accomplished without affectation, the sentence should 
^row in importance as it approaches the end. 

ExAMPLB.— •** If we rice yet higher,** says Addison, "and consider the fixed 
stars as so many oceans of flame, that are each of them attended with a diflbrent'nt 
of planets ; and still discover new firmaments and new lights, that are sunk-fhrther 
in those unfathomable .depths of ether ; we are lost in a labyrinth of suns md 
worlds, and confounded with the magnificence and immensity of nature.'* 

b. When a sentence consists of tj^o members, the longer should generally be the 
concluding one. Thus, to say, ** When our passions have forsaken us, we flatter 
ourselves with the belief, that we have forsaken them,*' is better than to say* ** We 
flatter ■ ourselves with the belief, that we have forsaken our passions, wboi thif 
have forsaken us.'* 

682. Rule' 10. a. Closb op Sentences. •— A sentence 
should not be concluded with an inconsiderable word, 
such as an adverb or preposition. Thus, it is better to 
say, ** Avarice is a crime of which wise men are often 
guilty,'* than to say, "Avarice is a crime which wise men 
are often guilty of^ 

1. As the mind cannot avoid resting a little upon the word concluding the 
sentence, and as prei>ositions principally serve to point out the relation of other 
words, it is disagreeable to be left pausing on a word which of itself does cot w^ 
duce any important idea, or present any striking image to the iroagination.—Tor 
the same reason, verbs which are compounded of one or more words and a prepo- 
sition, are not considered as proper conclusions of a period ; such as bring ahatd, 
lay hold of, come over to, clear «ip, &c., instead of which, a simple verb, when it 
can be used, alway terminates the sentence with more strength. 

2. Also, the pronoun it should not, if possible, be placed at the close of a sentence ; 
e&pecially when joined with some preposition ; as, with it, to it. Thus, the sentence, 
" I would humbly ofller an amendment, that, instead of the word Christianity, nuy 
be put religion in general, which, I conceive, would much better answer all the 
good ends proposed by the projectors (if it," would be better terminated, by sayhig^ 
*' proposed by its projectors." 

b. Besides particles and pronouns, any phrase express- 
ing only a circumstance, should not be placed at the end 
of A sentence. 
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ViouiTiON or TBI Br LB.— "Let me, therefore, conclude by rq)ettiDg, that 
division hu caused all the mischief which we lament ; that union alone can retrieve 
it ; and that a great advance towards this union, was the coalition of parties, so 
happilj b^un, so successfully carried on, and, of lati^, so unaccountably neglected ; 
to $ijf no aror^tf.'* The phrase, ** to say no worse," ought not to have concluded the 
•entaace, but ought to have been inserted in its own member ; thus, ** and of late, 
to aaf BO worse, so unaccountably neglected." 

c When, however, the stress and tignificancy of a sen- 
tence principallj depends on certain particles, then, these 
particles most not be considered as mere circumstances, 
but must occupy a prominent situation in the sentence ; 
Thus, ^ In theor prosperity, my friends shall never hear 
^ me ; in their adversity, ahoaysr Here, never and 
ahcaySf being emphatical words, are so placed, as to make 
the strongest impression. 

683. Hule 11. Antitheses^ when judiciously and mode- 
rately employed, greatly contribute towards energy of 
expression ; for every thing is rendered more striking by 
contrast Truth becomes more evident when opposed to 
error, virtue to vice, knowledge to ignorance, &c. 

The following are two examples of the proper application of Antithesis. The 

^toeseco 



•ukjecfc of the first, is the steam emgtnej of toe second, po^lyy. 

I. ** It can engrave a seal, and crush masses of obdurate metal before it ; draw 
oat, without breaking, a thread as fine as gossamer, and lift up a ship of war like a 
bauble in the air. ft can embroider muslin and forge anchors— cut steel into 
ribands, and impel loaded vessels against the fiiry of the winds and waves." 

S. ** In the crowded city and howling wilderness ; in the activated province and 
•oHtvy isle : in the fiowery lawn and cnggj lAountain ; in the murmiu* of the 
rivulet and in the uproar of the ocean ; in the radiance of summer and gloom of 
winter; in the thunder of heaven and in the whisper of the breese ; ho » till finds 
something to rouse or soothe his imagination ; to draw forth his afTection and 
emploj his understanding.** 

In the prKeding Examples, there is not only an opposition of thought, but a 
proper bsuancing of the danses. But this kind of writing most, as previously 
obsenred, be introduced with judgment and caution, otherwise, it may produce 
disguit instead of pleasure. 

684 Rule 12. Climax is another figure of speech, which, 
when sparingly Bud judiciously introduced, contributes to 
energy of expression. It must never be introduced, how- 
ever, except it is the evident result of an excited mind 
labouring to make a strong impression as to the impor- 
tance of its subject 



ELEGANCE OB HARMONY OF STYLE. 

Lesson 99. 

685. Elegance or Harmony in the structure of sen- 
tences implies a smooth and easy flow of words in respect 
to the sound. It requires that all coarse vad \ikKPB^^ 
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expressions should be avoided^ even at the expense of 
circumlocution. 

Though Elegance or Harmony is of far less eonse- 
quence than either Perspicuity or Energy^ yet, when 
neither of these would be saerificedy it ought not to be dis- 
regarded. For, noble ideas and forcible reasoning, con- 
veyed in harmonious language, produce a stronger im- 
pression on the mind, than if transmitted by means of 
harsh and disagreeable sounds. But when Perspicuity 
or Energy is at variance with Elegance, the general Bule 
to be observed by the writer or speaker is, to prefer the 
perspicuous and energetic to the elegant 

686. The observations to be made on this subject, 
respect, — 1st, the choice of words; 2ndly, their arrange* 
ment; 3rdly, the length and construction of the members; 
and 4thly, the close or cadence of sentences. 

687. RuU 1. a. The Choice of Words. Words which 
are difficult of pronunciation, should, if possibly be 
avoided, as they are harsh and painful to the ear. 



b. Long words are commonly more agreeable than monosyllables. They . 
the ear by the composition or succession of the sounds which tfa^ present; and, 
accordingly, harmonious languages abound most in them. Of wordbs of any length, 
those are the most raelodit>us which are formed of an intormixture of lODg sad 
short syllables ; such as dtfine^ veiocity, mdtpendent, impetmuUy, 

c. Harmony of language is promoted by avoiding, as far as the sense wlH permit 
the use of such words as the following: — 1. Such as are composed of words alres^f 
compounded, the several parts of which are not well united ; as, '* Unsueon^fmbUsSt 
bare/acednes*.** 2. Such as have the syllables which immediately follow the accented 
syllable, crowded with consonants that do not easily coalesce ; as, ** Qmeatiomkt*^ 
€^roniclers, conventiclers." 3. Such as have too many syllables followlngthe aoomted 
syllable ; as, " PrimariUf, cursorily^ peremptoriness." 4. Such as have a recarreiice<rf 
the same or of similar syllables ; as, *' Holily, sitlihf." 5. We should likewise avoll 
the frequent recurrence of words beginning witii an aspirated A. The preceding 
Kules are sometimes violated by the poets, when some particular ^ect is to be 
produced. This will be noticed below, in No. 688. 

d. In dignified composition, the abbreviationst t.e.y e.g-i vis./ and others of t 

similar kind, should be avoided. 

688. Occasional poetic words. -^ In their choice of 
words, the poets sometimes adopt those which denote, 
first, particular sounds ; secondly, motion; and thirdly, 
the passions and emotions of the mind. 

a. First, by a proper choice of words, a resemblance ii 
other sounds intended to be described may be produced ; 
thus, we can say, " The whistling of winds ;*' " ThiB Jutt 
of serpents ;" " The crash of falling timber." 

/. fo describing hank sounds, wordt composed of iylla)>)ieB wl)ijBh are dSJfgf^ 0f 
pranimda^ou »re generally used *, thus, Vn ^VWiVt 
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** ■ ■■ • On a fodden open flr. 
With impetaoiu recoil, ua^Jarrine sound, 
Th' haemal doors ; and on their hinges grate 
Harsh thunder." 

' In tliif sentence, a grating sound is well expressed by the jarring r and hissing s. 
2. In describing sweet and sqfl sounds, words formed principaUj of liquids and 
voweb are tbe moct appropriate, as in the fUlowing instance ; > 



Heaven opeued wide 



Her ever-during f^es, harmonious sound. 
On golden hinges turning." 

b. Secondly, Words may be used to represent, to a cer- 
tain degree, quick or slaw motion. Long syllables are 
used to represent slow motion '; as in this line, 

** O'er hills, o'er dales, o'er crags, o'er rocks ihey go." 

Slowness or difficulty in operation, may also be indicated by a succession of 
aspirates i thus, 

** Up the high hUl he heaves a huge round stone.** 

Short syllables are used to describe rapid motion, as in 
the following line : — 

** Flies o*er the unbending com, and skims along the main.** 

c^ Thirdly, Words are sometimes used as imitative of 
the passions sjid emotions of the ^nd. 

Thus, a poet, in describing pleasure, Joy, and other Agreeable objects, from tbe 
feeling of bis subject, naturally runs mto smooth, liquid, and flowing numbers. 
Brisk and lively sensations require quicker and more animated numbers ; while 
melaocfaoly and gloomy subjects are expressed in slow measures and long words. 

689. The best Rule which can be given with respect to 
the choice of harmonious words is, never to make a direct 
effort after this kind of expression, but trust to the spon^ 
taneous occurrence of suitable words on every occasion on 
which they may be introduced with proper effect. 

690. Rule 2. The Arrangement of Words. It is 
necessary, also, in order to render the sentence harmo- 
nious, not only that the words should be well chosen, and 
well sounding, but that they should be properly arranged 
in the sentence. 

Thus, '* Pleasures, simple and moderate, are always the 
best;" should be, *' Simple and moderate pleasures are 
always the best." " A great recommendation of the gui- 
dance offered by integrity to us, is, that it is by all men 
easily understood;" better in this form, '*It is a great 
recommendation of the guidance offered to us by integrity, 
that it is easily understood by all men." 

G91. To promote this harmonious arrangement of words, the following directions 
may be oeeaeionaUy useful, when their obsenrance wnUd i$iditce no sacrifice either 
^ Ferepicwtty or Energjf. 

1. When the preceding word ends with a vowei, it is better that the tabi«(^ac»&. 
one begin with a eomonantj and so for the contxwi \^^a«^ Atnse|r%BM.dr^acnM\ 
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ettemu^** are smoother and easier to the voice than ** A trmetmiom, a cruel datrofer.^ 
— 9. In general, a considerable number of long or short words near one another 
should be avoided. ** Ditapp<rfntment in our expectations is wretchedness ; " better 
thus, "Disappointed hope is misery." "No course of joy can please us long;" 
better, **No course of enjoyment can please as long." — A succesaioa of vmds 
having the same mumtitp in the accented »uUaUes, whether long or short, duwld 
also be avoided ; thus, " James was needv, feeble, and fearful ; ** may be improved 
thus, "James was timid, feeble, and desticate.** ** He could not be nappy ; forbt 
was silly, pettish, and sullen ; " better thus, ** He could not be happy ; for he was 
simple, peevish, and gloomy.** 

8. In general, words either beginning or endit^ alike, most not meet togetiier ; 
and the last syllable of tiie preceding word should not be the same at the flr»t 
sylUhle of the subseouent one. It is not so pleasing and harmonious to say, ** Tliif 
is a convenient contrivance ; " " She behaves with tmi/bms .A^nnality ; " aa, "This 
is a useful contrivance ; *' " She behaves with unvaried formality.** 

692. Rule 3. The Length and Construction of thb 
Members. The members of a sentence should neither 
be too long, nor disproportionate to one another. 

That order of words is generally more agreeable to the 
ear, and produees the strongest impression, in which, 
without obscuring the sense, the most important images^ 
and the longest members, rise ahoue one cmotker in a sort 
of increasing series, towards the close of the. sentence. 

The following is an instance of thia kind of writing:— ** When tliitte«i)hi»g «9« 
shall look forward to the end that is far distant ; and when behind thoa shidt Am no 
retreat ; when thy steps sHMl folter, and thou shalt tremble at the depUi beneatk 
which thought itself is not able to fathom ; then shall the aDsel of retrlbutiOD lift 
his inexorajble hand against thee ; (hnn tbeirremeiMewi^ shall thvibel be laitlMi; 
thou Shalt plnnge into the burning flood, and though thou shalt Irre foit ever, tboo 
shalt rise no more.** 



The followfaig quotation firom TiUotson, is very dUTerrat Arom the precediiig l . ^ 
tence. ** This discourse, concerning the easiness of the Divine commands, doies all 
along suppose and acknowledge the difficoUies of the first entrance upon ardigiaaf 
course ; except only in those persons who have had the happiness to be trained im 
to religion, by the easy and insensible degrees of a pious aad virtamM edfwtion.* 
This sentence is, in some degree, harsh and unpleasant ; it contains no more tiun 
one considerable pause, whioi fidls between the two members ; and each oTttost 
membsrs is so long, as to occasion a difficulty in breathing while it if ftronoiUMed. 

693. Rule 4. The Close or Cadence of the Sen- 
tence. The close of a sentence must not be harsh or 
abrupt, because on this the mind pauses and rests. When 
we aim at dignitj or elevation, the sound should be made 
to swell gradually to the end ; the longest members of the 
period, and the fullest and most soikktous words^ should 
be reserved for the conclusion. 

The following sentence is constructed in this manner. **■ It fills tiie arind witK 
the largest variety of ideas, converses with its objects at the greatest distanee ; nd 
continues the longest in action, without being tired or satiated with its proper 
e^jojrroents.'* 

The following is a violation of this Rale. An author, speaking off tlie IMai^ 
expresses himself thus, *' It is a myttery which we firmly believe the truth of,.aM 
humbly adore the depth of." The foUowhig arraagement is preferable s — ** It is a 
myster V, tlie truth or which we firmly believe, and the depth of whidi we hun^ 
aaore.*' 

694. a. Variety, however, must be observed both in 
the distribution of t\ie memb^t^^ txnd la the cadenoe of 
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the period; for, the mind soon tires with a frequent repe 
tition of the same tone. 

b. In conclusion, though attention to the harmonious 
arrangement of words and members, and to the proper 
close of sentences, must not be neglected, yet, it must be 
confined within moderate hounds. For, perspicuity of 
style is essentially necessary in every kind of compo- 
sition, and no harmony of words can atone for its defi- 
ciency. 

THE SEQUENCE OF SENTENCES. 
Lesson 100. 

695. The Paragraph. — Nearly every composition 
admits of several divisions and sub-divisions, each of 
which is occupied in the discussion of some branch be- 
longing to the principal subject. These divisions are called 
Paragraphs, and are distinguished from one another by 
leaving off and commencing a new line. Each paragraph 
must contain only those sentences which, belonging to the 
same branch of the subject, fbrm an intimate connection 
in thought. — See Pract Eng. Comp, Pt. 2. p. 22. 

696. Sequence of Sentences. — The natural sequence, 
of sentences forms one of the principal difficulties in the 
art of composition. The following will prove advanta- 
geous as a General Rule, — The sentences belonging to the 
same paragraph should appear, as it were, to grow out of 
one another, forming a necessary part in the same train 
of reasoning. Sometimes, the second sentence contains 
an expansion of the sentiment included in the first. At 
other times, it discloses an additional fact or incident in 
the narrative, or an additional link in the chain of reason- 
ing. Hi either case, the second sentence shoidd form an 
appropriate sequel to the first, the third to the second, and 
so od to the conclusion of the paragn^h* 

697. CoNNBcnoN of Sentences. — Li the connection 
of sentences with one another, care must be had to avoid 
the use of unnecessary relatives and conjunctions. They 
cannot be altogether dispensed with ; but the fewer there 
are employed the better. Li this respect, good taste and 
an harmonious ear, will form the best guide.— -^S^^e Pract 
Eng, Comp. Pt 2* chap. 3. 
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DIFFERENT KINDS OF STYLE. 

698. Style may be considered under four separate 
heads : — 

1. With respect to the Arguments employed. 

2. "With respect to the Number of words. 

3. With respect to the Ornament employed. 

4. With respect to the particular Structure of the sen- 
tences. 

I. Style^ with respect to the Arguments employed, 

699. Style with regard to Argument comprises, 1. 
The Forcible and Vehement Styles; 2. The Feeble and 
Languid Styles, 

700. I. The Forcible Style denotes that plain^ dis- 
tinct, and impressive manner of writing which an author, 
firmly persuaded of the truth and importance of what he 
says, and deeply interested in his subject, employs, to 
impart to his readers the same views and feelings as he 
has himself. The arguments employed are those of a 
vigorous and well-disciplined mind, sounds convincing^ and 
admirably adapted to the subject under discussion. 

701. 2. The Vehement Style. — When, to sound and 
convincing arguments, distinctly and forcibly exhibited, 
is added a highly excited state of feeling ^ Vehemence of 
Style is the result 

702. 3. A Feeble Style indicates a want of strength 
of reasoning. A Languid Style, a want of feeling and 
excitement on the subject. 

2. Style with respect to the Number of Words. 

703. Style with respect to the Number of Words 
comprises the Concise and Diffuse Styles. 

704. 1. The Concise Style is that in which a writer 
expresses his thoughts in the fewest possible words, em- 
ploying only such terms as are the most expressive, and 
which add something material to the sense. He rarely 
presents the reader with the same thought twice. Having 
placed it in the light which appears the most striking, if 

not well apprehended in tVial \\^\it)\l v& not to be expected 
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in any other. Whatever ornament is introduced, is em- 
ployed more for the sake of force than of grace. In the 
structure of his sentences strength and compactness are 
regarded, rather than harmony and cadence. 

705. 2. The Diffuse Style is that in which a 
writer fulfy unfolds his thoughts. He places them in a 
variety of lights, and gives the reader every possible as- 
sistance for understanding them completely. He is not 
very solicitous to express them at first in their full 
strength, because he intends repeating the impression; 
what therefore he wants in strength, he proposes to supply 
by copiousness. 

706. If we wish to strike the fanct/ or move the heart, 
we must be concise; but when we desire to inform the 
understanding^ which moves more slowly, and requires 
the assistance of a guide, we should be fulh Discourses 
that are spoken require a more cepious style than books 
that are to be read. 

3. Style with regard to the Ornament employed, 

7(fl. Style with regard to the Ornament comprises, 1. 
The Dry or Barren Style ; 2. The Plain Style ; 3. The- 
Neat Style ; 4. The Elegant or Graceful Style ; and 5. 
The Florid Style. 

708. 1. The Dry or Barren Style excludes ornaments 
of every kind. Content with being understood, it aims at 
pleasing neither the fancy nor the ear. This style is to- 
lerable only in pure didactic writing ; and even then, 
whatever may be the goodness of the matter, the dryness 
of the style fatigues the attention, and conveys our senti- • 
ments with disadvantage to the reader or hearer. 

709. 2. The Plain Style. — A Plain Style rises a 
degree above a dry one. An author who writes in this 
style, attends to purity, propriety, and precision in his 
language, but employs very Httle ornament. Though he 
does not seek to engage us by any harmonious arrange- 
ment of language, or striking ornaments, yet^ he avoids 
disgusting us like a dry and harsh writer. 

710. 3. a. The Neat Style. — In the neat style, a 
writer attends to the choice of words, and to a graceful 
collocation of them, rather than to any hl^b. ^^orcN.^ ^^ 
imagination or eloquence. His senleiwi^^ ^^ ^x^^ Sx^ts^. 

i« 5 
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superfluous words, of a moderate length, and tenmiuite 
with propriety. His figures, if he uses amy, are short and 
correct, rather than bold and glowing. Such a sljk as 
this is always agreeable; and may by mere industry and 
careful attention to the rules of Grammar and composition, 
be attaint by a writer who does not possess great powei:8 
of fancy or genius. — b, A familiar letter, or a law paper 
on the dryest subject, may be written with neatness; and 
a sermon or a philosophical treatise, in a neat style, will 
be read with pleasure. 

711. 4. The Elegant Sttle. — An Elegantor Grac^ 
ful Style possesses a higher degree of ornament than a 
neat one; and, indeed, is the term usually applied to 
8tyle» when it possesses all the beauties of omamenft.wi^ 
out any of its excesses or defects. In this style the words 
employed are the most appropriate which could have been 
selected; the member»of each sentence are so agreeably 
united as to reflect beauty on each other ; and their arr 
rangement is so happily disposed, as not to admit of the 
least transposition without manifest prejudice. The 
thoughts, the metaphors, the allusions^ and the tRetion, 
are easy and natural, and rise like so many ^arUaneous 
productions, rather than the effects of art or labour* In 
a word, an elegant writer is one who pleases the faac^ and 
the ear, while he informs the miderstanding ; and con- 
veys his ideas, clothed with all the beauty of expresfflon, 
but not overcharged with any of its misplaced finery. 

712. 5 The Florid Style.— A Florid Style le that 
in which the ornaments are too rich and gaudy for the 
subject, return too fast, or strike us with a &aai\xag lustre 
or a false brilliancy. 

4. Style with regard to the Structure of the Sentences, 

713. Style with regard to the Structube of the Ssk- 
TENOES comprises, 1. The Idiomatic and Easy Style; 2. 
The Laboured Style; 3. The Natural Style; 4. The 
Elevated and Dignified Styles. ^ 

714. 1. The Idiomatic and East STTLB.-^By an IcIn)'' 
matic Style is meant that kind of writing, in which the 
rules of purity and propriety in the use of words uA 

phrases, and clearness and unity in the structure of seiH 
tences, are strictly ob&erv^^ kxx \d^QT&ak\Si^ .^t^ i^ 
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therefore, always correct in construction, and so perspi- 
OQons in meaning, as to require no labour to be fullj un- 
derstood. 

The Idiomatic style must, of course, be varied accord- 
ing to the nature of the subject and the particular occasion ; 
as, in conversation, we employ one mode of expression to 
represent gay and lively subjects, and another mode to 
represent grave ones. 

715. 2. The Laboured Style is the very reverse of 
the easy ai^d idiomatic style, as it appears the result of 
great effort on the part of the writer, and requires close 
attention from the reader to be clearly understood. In 
this style, the arrangement of the words and clauses is 
frequently inverted, and the whole composition of the sen- 
tences is artificial. A laboured style, when carried to 
excess, is very faulty. 

716. 3. The Natural Style. — The Natural Style 
implies that choice of words, construction of sentences, 
and introduction of ornament, which sound seTise B,ndgood 
taste allow to be best adapted to the subject. Hence, the 
natural style is opposed to every species of affectation. 

By the term Naturalness of Style is not meant that 
style which is merely suited to the intellectual habits and 
attainments of an author, whatever these may be, but that 
standard which exists in the mind of every man whose 
taste is not perverted and vitiated. 

Naturalness of style is not confined to any particular 
species of writing. It is found alike in the most artless 
narrations, and in the most elevated descriptions; in the 
story adapted to the comprehension of a child, and in the 
subUme raptures of the greatest poets. 

717. 4. The Elevated Styles. —In the Elevated 
Style, there is much of originality and sublimity of 
thought, combined with a calm but powerful feeling; and 
the words and ornaments employed are admirably adapted 
to convey the feelings and sentiments of the writer. The 
sentences, in their construction, axe full Bxid flowing; but, 
at the same time, simple and unlaboured. No weak or 
unimportaht thoughts are admitted, but the whole has a 
majesty and grandeur which, with quiet but resistle&a 
power, hold their undisturbed and. e^vexk'vtv^* 

I. 6 
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718. The Dignifted Style differs from the Elevated 
Style, prmcipallj from its want of ease and naturalness. 
Learned or uncommon words are frequently introduced ; 
the construction of the sentences, instead of being idio- 
matic, is characterized bj the frequent inversion of the 
clauses ; and the whole composition has the appearance of 
stateliness 2^1^ formality. — In its ornaments, which are 
always of a high order, the sprightly metaphor and the 
well-timed aUtmon are rejected for the protracted aUe- 
gory and formal comparison. But the images thus 
brought to the mind are not only illustrative, but fre- 
quently ennobling and exalting. 
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RECAPITULATORY DIRECTIONS ON EXPRESSION 

AND COMPOSITION. 

Lesson 101. 

719. Gbneral Expression. — With regard to General 
Expression as forming a proper foundation for all real 
advancement in Composition and Literature, the object 
of primary importance to the student is, that he dili- 
gently labour to obtain a thorough mastery over the Rules 
and principles of Grammar and Style as previously 
developed in this work. So long as these are only par- 
tially known, difficulty will be experienced in the appli- 
cation of them, and errors in expression will be the natu- 
ral result. Rules intended to influence our expression, 
whether oral or written, must be so accurately and strongly 
impressed on the memory, as to suggest themselves in- 
stinctively, as it were, whenever required. This is evi- 
dently a work of time and labour, but to which every 
other study should, till its accomplishment, be held subor- 
dinate. 

720. When this has been accomplished, the student 
should next enter upon the earnest study of those authors 
whose productions supply the best models for imitation. 
One book at a time is sufficient. Let him mark the 
beauties of style, and dwell upon them, that he may thus 
acquire the habit of expressing himself with ease and 
elegance. — The observations prefixed to the subjoined 
specimens may furnish hints as to the most advisable 
mode of deriving full benefit from the plan here recom- 
mended. 

721. Simultaneously with the study of .Grammar, the 
practice of Composition should be sedulously pursued. 
In exercises of this kind, we should carefuUy avoid exact- 
ing from the pupil anything beyond what his experience 
and mental development will allow. All attempts at 
forcing the inventive faculty must be reprobated as detri- 
mental to permanent excellence. On the contrary, we 
should, for a long time, be content with verbal accuracy 
and a kind of mechanical facility in the arrangement «sA. 
expression of juvenile conceptioiis. 1^^ ^\ia -^toRSftSaas^ 
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cautiously and sjistematically, the principles of correct 
taste will gradually be imbibed, and real talent benefi- 
cially elicited. — ^In accordance with these views the Second 
Part of the Author's Practical EngUsh Composition was 
constructed. 

722. Preparatory to Original Compositon. — The 
first object of the student before he attempts to write 
a single line of Original Composition, is to form in his 
own mind a distinct and well-matured mew of his sulgeet^ 
and what is the precise object at which he is aiming. Let 
him avoid entering on too wide a field of discussion. On 
the contrary, let him keep steadily in view the moral 
which he especially intends to enforce, or the particular 
truths and facts which he purposes to explain and 
illustrate. By this means, a degree of interest wiU be 
excited in the subject, and the words and expressions 
which offer themselves to the excited mind, in conv^dng 
what it distinctly sees, will generally be the best. &ac- 
curacies and violations of Rules wUl, no doubt, occur in 
the efforts of the young writer, but these can be removed 
in a revisaL 

723. DuRma the act of composition, let not the cur- 
rent of your thoughts be interrupted from want of a proper 
word or phrase, but either leave a blank, or take any word 
that presents itself, and overline or otherwise mark it to 
be afterwards corrected. When you have finished, lay 
the composition aside for a few days, that your particular 
attachment for it having subsided, you may be the better 
enabled to make such alterations as a critical examination 
may suggest. 

724. Li writing, let attention be paid to the following 
particulars: — 

L Let every idea have a corresponding word. 

2. Let the toords employed be pure English, and not 
too difficult. 

3. Avoid all unnecessary repetition either of sentiment 
or of expression. 

4. Let each clause occupy an appropriate position in 
the sectencei and be nesftly an^ ^io^^^c'Cl^ ^^u^^Mctod. 
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5. Let each sentence contain only one leading thought^ 
and all the circumstances be rendered subordinate to this. 

6. Let the sequence of the several sentences in each 
paragraph be natural; and the eonnecHan between the 
several sentences so tastefuUj arranged as not to inter- 
ropt the easj flow of continuous thought 

72.5. In Revising toub Composition, whilst you are 
careful to alter any passage that is awkward and harsh, as 
well as those that are feeble and obscure, you must be cau- 
tious, lest by attempting to refine and polish, you destroy 
the force and originality of the expressions. It is recom- 
mended, as a general Rule, merely to correct inaccuracies^ 
and leave a higher degree of polish to be attained by an 
improvement of the taste resulting from the study of good 
models* 
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DIBECTIONS FOR STUDYING STYLE. 

726. a. The Meaning and Arguments. — Carefolly read over 
the whole piece that you may have a distinct perception of the au- 
thor's meaning, — In argumentative compositions, consider whether 
the arguments advanced are correct and suitable ; in descriptive or 
narrative pieces, whether the observations are appropriate and the 
facts really substantiated. Notice the effect on your own mind pro- 
duced by the author's reasonii^ or description. From a considera- 
tion of these particulars, state whether the style of the composition 
is forcible or otherwise. 

b. Next, let attention be paid to the order in which the sentiments, 
arguments, or incidents are placed. Observe how the whole is broken 
into paragraphs, 

727. a. Choice and Number of Words. — Next observe whether 
the words employed are pure Saxon or not ; and to what extent the 
author's meaning has, by this means, gained or lost in expressive- 
ness. 

b. With regard to the number of words, notice to what extent 
energy of style has been secured by the brief or diffuse mode of ex- 
pression adopted by the writer. 

State to what class the specimen belongs. 

728. a. Structure of Sentences. — In the structure of the sen- 
tences, notice the position which the clauses respectively occupy, 
whether regular or inverted^ and to what extent this has contributed 
to the development of the sense intended. Notice whether the eo- 
dence or close of the sentences is easy and agreeable or otherwise. 

b. In the sequence of the sentences, notice whether the order is 
easy and agreeable, or to what extent it might be improved. Notice 
also, how the connection between the parts has been effected. 

c. Classify the specimen with regard to structure, 

729. a. Ornament employed. — State what degree of ornament 
is employed ; whether the propriety of the respective figores is well 
sustained ; — and what impression it produces on the mind. 

b. Classify the specimen with regard to ornament, 

730. Reproduce the specimen from recollection. Afterwards, insti- 
tate a comparison between the two. 
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SPECIMENS OF STYLE. 

Specimsn I. The Means of strengthening Faith — Addison* 

Lesson 102. 

As nothing is more laudable than an inquiry after truth, so no* 
thing is more irrational than to pass away our whcde Hves, without 
determining ourselves one way or other, in those points which are 
of the last importance to us. There are, indeed, many things from 
which we may withhold our assent ; but, in cases by which we are 
to regulate our lives, it is the greatest absurdity td be wavering and 
unsettled, without closing with that side which appears the most 
safe and the most probable. The first rule, therefore, which I shall 
lay down is this ; that when, by reading or discourse, we find our* 
selves thoroughly convinced of the truth of any article, mid of the 
reasonableness of our belief in it, we should never alter suffer our- 
selves to call it in question. We may, perhaps, forget the arguments 
which occasioned our conviction, but we ought to remember the 
strength they had with us, and therefore still to retain the conviction 
which they once produced. This is no more than what we do in 
every common art or science ; nor is it possible to act otherwise, consi- 
dering the weakness and limitation of our intellectual faculties. It was 
thus that Latimer, one of the glorious army of martyrs, who intro- 
duced the Reformation into England, behaved himself in that great 
conference which was managed between the most learned among the 
Protestants and Papists in the reign of Queen Mary. This venerable 
old man, knowing his abilities were impaired by age, and that it was 
impossible for him to recollect all those reasons which had directed 
him in the choice of his religion, left his companions who were in 
the full possession of their parts and learning, to baffle and confound 
their antagonists by the force of reason. As for himself, he only 
repeated to his adversaries the articles in which he firmly believed, 
and in the profession of which he was determined to die. It is in 
this manner that the mathematician proceeds upon propositions, 
which he has once demonstrated; and though the demonstration 
may have slipped out of his memory, he builds upon the truth, be- 
cause he knows it was demonstrated. This rule is absolutely neces- 
sary for weaker minds, and in some measure for men oC ^<^ ^^'«^Kl^. 
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abilities ; but to these last I would propose, in the second place, that 
they should lay up in their memories, and always keep by them in 
readiness, those arguments which appear to them of the greatest 
strength, and which cannot be got over by all the doubts and cavils 
of infidelity. 



Specimen 2. On Eloquence, — Ooidsmith. 
Lessor 103. 

What we clearly conceive, says Boileau, we caa deaiiy express. 
I may add, that what is felt with emotion is expressed also with die 
same movements ; the words arise as readily to paint our emotions as 
to esquress our thoughts with perspicuity. . The cool care an orator 
takes to express passions which he does no( feel, only prevents his 
rising into that passion, he would seem to feeL In a word, to feel 
your subject thoroughly, and to speak without fear, are the only 
rules of eloquence^ properly so called, which I can c^er. Ezamiae 
a writer <^ genius on the most beautiful parts of his work, and he 
will always assure yon, that such passages are generally those which 
have given him the least trouble, for they came as if by inspiration. 
To pretend that cold and didactic precepts will make a man ek>quentt 
is only to prove that he is incapable of eloquence. 

But, as in being perspicuous, it is necessary to have a fhll idea of 
the subject, so in being eloquent, it is not sufficient, if I may so ex- 
press it, to feel by halves. The orator should hestrongfy impressed, 
which is generally the effect of a fine and exquisite sensibility, and 
not that transient and superficial emotion which he excites in the 
greatest part of his audience. 

It is even impossible to afEect the hearers in any great degree 
without being affected ourselves. In vain it will be objected, that 
many writers have had the art to inspire their readers with a pas- 
sion for virtue, without being virtuous themselves, since it may he 
answered, that sentiments of vhrtue filled their minds at the time 
they were writing. They felt the inspiration strongly, while tiny 
praised justice, generosity, or good nature ; but, unhappily for them, 
these passions might have been discontinued, when they laid dows 
the pen. In vain will it be objected again, that we can move, withoat 
being moved, as we can convince without being convinced. It iff 
much easier to deceive our reason than ourselves ; a trifling defect 
in reasoning may be overseen, and lead a man astray, for it requins 
reason and time to detect the ia\a«\iQo^\ biOLtour passioiis are not 
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cflsilj imposed upon) oar ejes^oiir <an» and erery senie, arewatdi* 
ftil to detect the impostor. 

No discoarse can be eloquent that does not elerate the mind. 
Pathetic eloquence, it is true, has for its only object to affect ; but I 
appeal to men of sensibility, whether their pathetic feelings are not 
accompanied with some degree of elevation. We may then call elo* 
qnence and sublimity the same things since it is impossible to be <me 
without feeling the other. lEfenoe it follows, that we may be elo* 
quent in any language, since no language refuses to point those sen^ 
timents with which we are thoroughly impressed. What is usually 
called sublimity of style, seems to be only an error. Eloquence is 
not in the words» but in the sulject ; and in great concerns, the 
more simply any tlung is expressed, it is generally the more sab- 
lime. True eloquence does not ooosist, as the rhetorician assures 
OS, in saying great things in a snblime style* but in a simj^e 
style ; for there is, properly ^eidung, no spch thing as a sublime 
style, the sublimity lies only in tins things ; and when they are not 
80, the language may be turgid,, affected, nietaphorical» but not 
affecting. 

Specimen 3. A Thunder Storm in the Hi^hktnda,—Profesaor Wilaon. 

Lessow 104. 

An enormons thunder*cloud had lain all day over Ben Nevis, 
shrouding its summit in thick darkness, blackening its sides and 
base, wherever they were behdd from the surrounding country, 
with masses of deep shadow, and especiaUy flinging down a weight 
of g^oom upon that magnifieent glen that bears the same name with 
the mountain, till now the aftenMon was like twilight, and the vcnce 
of all the streama was distinet in the breathlessness of the vast soli- 
tary hollow. The inhahitaBti of all the straths, vales, glens, and 
dells, round and about the Manarch of Scottish mountains, had, 
during each successive hour, been expecting the roar of thunder and 
the deluge of rain i but the hnge conglomeration oi lowering douds 
would not rend asunder, although it was certain that a calm blue 
sky could not be restored till all tiiatdreadM assemblage hadmelted 
away into torrents, or been driven off by a strong wind from the 
sea. All the cattle on the hills, and on the hollows, stood still or 
lay down in their fear, — the wild-deer sought in herds the shelter 
of the pine-covered cliffs — the raven hushed his hoarse croak in 
some green cavern, and the eagle left the dreadM «il<Q^<^ ^ **S&!i^ 
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upper heftTens. Now and then the shepherds looked from their 
huts, while the shadow of the thunder-douds deepened the hues of 
their plaids and tartans; andat every creaking of the heavy hranehes 
of the pines or wide>armed oaks, in the solitude of their inaccessible 
hirthplace, the hearts of the lonely dwellers ({naked, and they lifted 
up their eyes to see the first wide flash — tbe disparting of the 
masBOB of darkness — and paused to hear the Icmg load rattle of 
heaven's artillery shaking the foundation of the everiasting moiui« 
tains. Bat all was yet silent. 

2. The peal came at last, and it seemed as if an earthquake had 
smote the silence. Not a tree — ^not a blade of grass moved ; but 
the blow stunned, as it were, the heart of the solid globe. Then was 
there a low, wild, whispering, wailing voice, as of many spirits all 
joining together from every point of heaven — it died away — and 
then the rushing of rain was heard through the darkness ; and, in a 
few minutes, down came all the mountain torrents in their power, and 
the sides of all the steeps were suddenly sheeted &r and wide with 
water&lls. The element of water was let loose to run its rejoicing 
race — and that of fire lent it illumination, whether sweeping in 
floods along the great open straths, or tumbling in cataracts from 
cliffii overhanging the eagle's eyrie. 

3. Great rivers were suddenly flooded — and the little mountain 
rivulets, a few minutes before only silver threads, and in whose fairy 
basins the minnow played, were now scarcely fordable to shepherds' 
feet It was time for the strongest to take shelter, and none now 
would have liked to issue from it ; for while there was real danger 
to life and limb in the many raging torrents, and in the ligfatning^s 
flash, the imagination and the soul themselves were touched with 
awe in the long resounding glens, and beneath the savage scowl of 
the angry sky. It was such a storm as becomes an ex« among the 
mountains ; and it was felt that before next morning there would be 
a loss of lives — not only among the beasts that perish, but among 
human beings overtaken by the wrath of that irresistible tempest 

Specimen 4. Seriousness in Religion indispensable. — Pale^*s Sermons, 

Lesson 105. 

The general course of Education is much against religions seri- 
ousness, even without those who conduct education foreseeing or 
intending any such efiect Many of us are brought up with this 
world set before us, and nothing else. Whatever promotes this 
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world's prosperity is praised : whaterer hnrts and obstmets and pre- 
judices this world's prosperity is blamed : and there all praise and 
censure end. We see mankind about us in moti<m and action, but 
all these motions and actions directed to worldly objects. We hear 
their conversation, but it is all the same way. And this is what we 
see and hear from the first The views which are continually placed 
before our eyes regard 'this life alone and its interests. Can it 
then be wondered at that an early worldly-mindedness is bred in our 
hearts, so strong as to shut out heavenly-mindedness entirely ? In 
the contest which is always carrying on between this world and the 
next, it is no difficult thing to see what advantage this world has. 
One of the greatest of these advantages is, that it pre-occupies the 
mind : it gets the first hold and the first possession. Childhood and 
youth, left to themselves, are necessarily guided by sense : and sense 
is all on the side of this world. Meditation brings us to look towards 
a future life ; but then meditation comes afterwards : it comes when 
the mind is already filled and engaged and occupied, nay, often 
crowded and surcharged with worldly ideas. It is not only, there- 
fore, fair and right, but it is absolutely necessary to give to religion 
all the advantage we can give it by dint of education ; for all that 
can be done is too little to set religion upon an equality with its 
rival ; which rival is the world. A creature which is to pass a 
small portion of its existence in one state, and that state to be pre- 
paratory to another, ought, no doubt, to have its attention constantly 
fixed upon its ulterior and permanent destination. And this would 
be so if the question between them came fairly before the mind. We 
should listen to the Scriptures, we should embrace religion, we 
should enter into everjrthing which had relation to the subject, with 
a concern and impression, even far more than the pursuits of this 
world, eager and ardent as they are, excite. But the question be- 
tween religion and the world does not come fairly before us. What 
surrounds us in this world ; what addresses our senses and our pas- 
sions in this world ; what is at hand, what is in contact with us, 
what acts upon us, what we act upon, is this world. Reason, faith, 
and hope, are the only principles to which religion applies, or pos- 
sibly can apply: and it is reason, fidth, and hope, striving with 
sense, striving with temptation, striving for things absent against 
things that are present That religion, therefore, may not be en- 
tirely excluded and overborne, may not quite sink under these power- 
ful causes, every support ought to be given to it, which can be 
given by education, by instruction, and, above all, by the example 
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ef those, to whom young persons look np, acting with a yiewto 
ibtore life themselres. 

But, fhrther, the world, even in its innocent porsoits and pfea- 
•nres, has a tendency an£iTonrable to the religioas aentiiBent Bat 
were these all it had to contend with, the strong appBcatbn whidi 
religion makes to the thoogfats whenever we think of it at all, tiie 
strong interest which it presents to ns, might enable it to orereonc 
and prevail in the contest Bat tliere is another adversary to oppose 
moch more formidable ; and that is sensoality ; an addictioo to seasaal 
pleasures. It is the flesh which Insteth against the sinrit; that is 
the war which is waged witiiin ns. 8oit is, no matter what maybe 
the cause, tiiat sensual indulgences, orer and abore their proper 
criminality, as sins, as offences against Qod's commands, have a spe- 
cific effect upon the heart of man in destroying the religions prindpfe 
within him ; or still more surely in preventing the formation of that 
principle. It either induces an open profimeness of conversatioB 
and behaviour, which scorns and contemns religion ; a kind of pro- 
fligacy, whidi r^ects and sets at nought the whole thing ; or it 
brings upon the heart an averseness to the sulject, a fixed didike 
and reluctance to enter upon its concerns in any way whatever. 
That a resolved sinner should set himself against a rdigion which 
tolerates no sin, is not to be wondered at He is against religioD, 
because religion is against the coarse of life upon which he has en- 
tered, and which he does not feel himself willing to give up. But 
this is not the whole, nor is it tiie bottom of the matter. The effect 
we allude to is not so reasoning and argumentative as this. It is a 
specific effect upon the mind. The heart is rendered unnacepiibk 
of religious impressions, ino^ble of a serious regard to religion. 
And this effect belongs to sins of sensuality more than to other sins. 
It is a consequence which almost universally follows firom them. 



Specimen 9. First Landing of Cohtmbus in the New WoM — 

Wcuhingttm Irving, 

Lesson 106. 

It was on Friday morning, the 12th of Octob^, 1492, that Co- 
lumbus first beheld the New World. As the day dawned he saw 
before him a level island, several leagues in extent, and covered 
with trees like a continual orchard. Though apparently unculti- 
vated, it was populous, for l\>e inbabYtaata ^ere seen issuing from all 
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parts of the woods and nmning to the diore. Thej were perfectly 
naked, and, as thej stood gazing at the ships, appeared hj their 
attitnde and gestures to he lost in astonishment Colnmhns made 
ngnal for the ships to cast anchor, and the hoats to be manned and 
armed. He entered his own boat, richly attired in scarlet, and 
holding the royal standard ; whilst Martin Alonco Pinzon, and 
Vincent Tanez his brother, pot off in ccmipany in their boats, each 
with a banner of the enterprise emblazoned with a green cross, 
haying on each side the letters F. and Y., ^be initials of the Cas- 
tOian monarchs Fernando and Ysabel, sormoonted by <»>own8. 

As he approached the shore, Colnmbns, who was disposed for all 
kinds of agreeable impresnons, was delighted with the purity and 
snaTity of the atmosphere, the crystal transparency of ttie sea, and 
the extraordinary beauty of the vegetation. He beheld, also, fruit of 
an unknown kind upon the trees which overhung the shores. On 
landing, he threw himself on his knees, kissed the earth, and re- 
tamed thanks to God with tears of joy. His example was followed 
by the rest, whose hearts indeed overflowed with the same feelings 
of gratitude. C<dumbus, then rising, drew his sword, displayed tiie 
royal standard, and assembling round him the two captains, with 
Bodrigo de Escobedo, notary of the armament, Rodrigo Sanchez, 
and the rest who had landed, he took solemn possession in the name 
of the Castilian sovereigns, giving the island the name of San Sal- 
vador. Having complied with the requisite forms and ceremonies, 
he called upon all present to take the oath of obedience to him, as 
admiral and viceroy representing the persons of the sovereigns. 

The feelings of the crew now burst forth in the most extravagant 
transports. They had recently considered themselves devoted men 
hurrying forward to destruction ; they now looked upon themselves 
as favourites of fortune, and gave themselves up to the most un- 
bounded joy. They thronged around the admiral with overflowing 
zeal, some embracing him, others kissing his hands. Those who 
had been most mutinous and turbulent during the voyage, were now 
most devoted and enthusiastic. Some begged favours of him, as if 
he had already wealth and honours in his gift. Many abject spirits, 
who had outraged him by their insolence, now crouched at his feet, 
begging pardon for all the trouble they had caused him, and pro- 
mising the blindest obedience for the future. 

The natives of the island, when, at the dawn of day, they had 
beheld the ships hovering on their coast, had supposed them mon- 
sters which had issued from the deep during the night They had 
crowded to the beach, and watched their mo^«Di«Gi^a -^^fii^ v^t^^^ 
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anxiety. Their yeering about, apparently without effort, and the 
shifting and fhrling of their sails, resembling huge wings, filled 
them with astonishment When they beheld their boats approidt 
the shore, and a number of strange beings clad in glittering 8(ed,dr 
raiment of yarioos colours, landing upon the beach, they fled iB 
affright to the woods. Finding, howeyer, that there was no attemptto 
pursue nor molest them, they gradually recoyered from their terror, 
and approached the Spaniards with great awe ; frequently prostrating 
themselyes on the earth, and making signs of adoraticm. Doring 
the ceremonies of taking possession, they remained gazing in timid 
admiratioA of the complexion, the beards, the shining armour, and 
splendid dress of the Spaniards. The admiral particularly attracted 
their atteiftion, from his commanding height, his air of authority, 
his dress of scarlet, and the deference which was paid him by his 
companions; all which pointed him out to be the c<»nmander. 
When they had still further recoyered from their fears, they ap- 
proached the Spaniards, touched their beards, and examined their 
hands and faces, admiring their whiteness. Columbus was pleased 
with their gentleness and confiding simplicity, and suffered their 
scrutiny with perfect acquiescence, winning them by his benignity. 
They now supposed that the ships had sailed out of the crystal fir- 
mament which bounded their horizon, or had descended from aboye, 
on their ample wings, and that these maryellous beings were inhabit- 
ants of the skies. 



Specimen 6. The Inefficacy of Genius without Leaning. — Dr. 

Johnson, 

Lesson 107. 

The direction of Aristotle to those that study politics, is first to 
examine and understand what has been written by the ancients upon 
goyemment ; then to cast their eyes round upon the world, and 
consider by what causes the prosperity of communities is yisibly 
influenced, and why some are worse and others better administered. 

The same method must be pursued by him who hopes to become 
eminent in any other part of knowledge. The first task is to search 
books, the next is to contemplate nature. He must first possess 
himself of the intellectual treasures which the diligence of former 
ages has accumulated, and then endeayour to increase them by his 
own coJiections. 
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The mental disease of the present generation is impatieofie of 
study, contempt of the great masters of ancient wisdom, an^ a dis- 
position to rely wholly upon unassisted genius and natural sagacity. 
The wits of these happy days hare discoyered a way to fame, which 
the doll cautionof our laborious ancestors durst never attempt ; they 
cut the knots of sophistry which it was formerly the business of 
years to untie, solve difficulties by sudden irradiations of intelligence, 
and comprehend long processes of argument by immediate intuition. 
Men who have flattered themselves into this opinion of their abili- 
ties, look down on all who waste their lives over books, as a race of 
inferior beings, condemned by nature to perpetual pupilage, and 
fruitlessly endeavouring to remedy their barrenness by incessant 
cultivation, or succour their feebleness by subsidiary stvength. 

They presume that none would be more industrious than they, if 
they were more sensible of deficiencies ; and readily conclude, that 
he who places no confidence in his own powers, owes his^modesty 
only to his weakness. 

It is, however, certain, that no estimate is more in danger of er- 
roneous, calculations than those by which a man computes the force 
of his own genius. It generally happens at our entrance into the 
world, that, by the natural attraction of similitude, we associate with 
men like ourselves, young, sprightly, and ignorant, and rate our 
accomplishments by comparison with theirs : when we have once 
obtained an acknowledged superiority over our acquaintances, ima- 
gination and desire easily extend it over the rest of mankind ; and 
if no accident forces us into new emulations, we grow old, and die 
in admiration of ourselves. 

Vanity, thus confirmed in her dominion, readily listens to the 
voice of idleness, and soothes the slumber of life with continual 
dreams of excellence and greatness. A man, elated by confidence 
in his natural vigour of fancy and sagacity of conjecture, soon con- 
cludes that he already possesses whatever toil and inquiry may 
confer. He then listens with eagerness to the wild objections which 
folly has raised against the common means of improvement ; talks 
of the dark chaos of indigested knowledge ; describes the mischie- 
vous effects of heterogeneous sciences fermenting in the mind ; re- 
lates the blunders of lettered ignorance ; expatiates on the heroic 
merit of those who deviate from prescription, or shake off authority ; 
and gives vent to the inflations of his heart by declaring that he 
owes nothing to pedants and universities. 

All these pretensions, however confident, are very often vaio. 
The laurels which superficial acuteness gains in trium^ over i^<^ 
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ranee unsupported by Tiyacity, are observed by Locke to be lofit, 
-vrhenerer real learning and rational diligence appear against her ; 
the sallies of gaiety are soon repressed by calm confidence ; and the 
artifices of subtlety are readily detected by those, who, having care- 
fully studied the question, are not easily confounded or surprised. 

To the strongest and quickest mind it is fiir easier to learn than to 
invent The principles of Arithmetic and Geometry maj be com- 
prehended by a close attention in a few days ; yet who can flatter 
himself that the study of a long life would have enabled him to dii- 
cover them, when he sees them yet unknown to so manj natioos, 
whom he cannot suppose less liberally endowed with natural reason 
than the Grecians or Egyptians ? 
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ADVICE TO THE STUDENT, 

ON THE MKNTAL HABITS NECESSABT FOB THE ATTAINUBirT, 
RETENTION, AND BEADY APPLICATION OF KNOWIOBDQX. - 



Lessons 108, 109, 110. 



In concluding this work, I have thought it advisable to 
present the young student with a few hints on the Men- 
tal Habits which are necessary for the Attainment^ Me' 
tention, and Ready Application of Knowledge, The 
utility of inserting in this place any observations intended 
to enforce an attention to these subjects will, it is hoped, 
be so obvious, as to supersede the necessity for adducing 
any lengthened arguments in favour of such a mode. 

I. ON THE ATTAINMENT OF KNOWLEDGE. 

In treating of this subject, I shall consider first, The 
mental habits which obstruct; and, seco&dly, Those 
which contribute to advance the Attainment of Know- 
ledge. 

1. MENTAL HABITS WHICH OBSTBT7CT OUB FBOGhBaSSS. 

1. The first great obstacle to aS advancement m knowledge is, the 
pursuit of a multiplicity of objects at once^ 

When we .are hurried fr<Hn object to object, devoting a little time 
to this and a little to that, oar attention is divided, our Clergies be- 
come enfeebled ; sufElcient time is not allowed for forming clear ideiw 
upon any one subject, the impressions made upon the mind are faint, 
and, of course, transient ; we thus become confused, and as no pro- 
gress is made, no satisfaction can be derived. 

In no respect, therefore, is wisdom m<»« evinced than in knowing 
tohat tilings we ought to attempt, and to what extent we can go. Thus, 
what might be proper for one who has the disposal of his own time, 
would be the very reverse to another who is not so &voured« In 
either case, our rule holds good. For, the more numerous are the 
objects which a man pursues, under any eircuiiutanfi«ft<i^]^NfiSii^*CBSk& 
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be has to deyote to each, and the less improyement he will, coiue- 
qnently, make. By aiming at tob mucky he may lose alL 

On the contrary, hy confining, for a time, our attention to thow 
subjects which are the most important, and which are the foondatioD 
of others, our progress will be certain and rapid ; and, haying tasted 
the pleasure of success, we shall enter, with an enlarged mind and 
an aeoelerated desire, upon the pursuit of others. This has been the 
method adopted by all those men who haye been distinguished for 
profound and yaried knowledge. By aiming only at a few thtngs, 
they conquered ; — haying dug deep the foundations, they could 
erect a solid superstructure. 

2. An evU similar to the preceding is, a multiplicity o/* books. 
Whateyer adyantages we may deriye from haying access to an 

extensive library when our educational career is completed, we can 
deriye none till that period has arriyed. For the student is thus 
tempted to read other works than those which ought to engage his 
attention ; and, by being diyerted from the main object of his pursuit, 
he neyer advances beyond the mere elements. We do not deny that 
much superficial knowledge has sometimes been acquired by this 
means, but this is not of much yalue, nor of much practical utility: 
what we recommend is, the apquisition of solid, and not of hetero- 
geneous and superficial knowledge, of vigorous and not of desultory, 
mental habits. We need scarcely say, that the same remarks are 
equally applicable with respect to the numerous periodicals at present 
issuing from the press. Howeyer advantageous they may be at a 
subsequent period, as sources of relief as well as of information, they 
are not adapted to extend the knowledge or improve the habits of 
the young pupil, or of him who wishes to study systematically. 

We would not only dissuade the young and diligent student from 
procuring a multiplicity of books and perusing periodicals, but also, 
till he is more advanced, from possessing two books on the same 
subject For, should he, when reading the one he has selected, come 
to a part which he conceives to be a little difficult, instead of thinking 
it out, he immediately turns to the other, like a boy who, in trans- 
lating a classical work containing notes at the foot of the page, glances 
his eye to the explanatory note, instead of exerting his mind and con- 
sulting his grammar and dictionary. Besides, as these authors may 
be different both in their arrangement and in their mode of explana- 
tion, we become bewildered instead of instructed, and cannot, wil3i 
any degree of ease, retain the facts contained in either. 

3. The third obstacle to real improvement is, that of hurrying throng 
aulJior, 
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When a man proceeds more quickly than the understan^g and a 
due examination of the subject will permit, it may be truly said, that 
the fiister he travels, the farther he is from the right road. He may 
thus devour whole libraries, and yet possess no solid knowledge. 
His eyes have glided with rapidity over the pages, but his ideas 
have vanished like the shadows of a cloud flying over a field in a 
«unmier*s day. 

These rapid readers, not having time to think, generally take for 
panted the accuracy of all they read. It is enough for them to say, 
** they have read it," and, ** there/ore it must be trtie.** Now, if the 
young student will consider only for a moment, he will easily per- 
ceive that this is not the way to gain knowledge. Sufficient h'me, 
steady thought^ and earnest labour j are the price which she demands. 

4. The fourth impediment to knowledge is, tlUU of changing the books 
ST the object of pursuit 

There are individuals who can never be charged with having read 
a book tlmmghf be it ever so hastily ; for they read a little in one 
and then lay it aside for another, which in its turn shares the same 
fote as its predecessor ; or, perhaps, they commence quite a different 
branch of study. Fully resolved now to prosecute with vigour this 
last chosen subject, they purchase the necessary books, &c., but, 
alas ! some kind associate interferes, some lecture is to be heard, or 
some great meeting is to be attended, and this changes their views 
again. Individuals of this class may be compared to a man per- 
petually changing his route, always setting o£E^ but never arriving 
at the place of destination. 

We have known several individuals of respectable talents and tole- 
rably industrious habits, anxious also to obtain knowledge, who have 
never derived any satisfaction from the efforts which they have made. 
After having formed their plan, even deliberately, and pursued it 
for some time with diligence, they have perhaps mingled in some 
company in which the particular subject of their study has been de- 
preciated, and, simply from their inability to reply to the objections 
which have been adduced, they have been tempted to relinquish it, 
and commence another. But they should have remembered, that 
though they were unable to give a reply, yet a reply, and a satisfac- 
tory one too, might perhaps have been given. All that an individual 
should do in this case, therefore, is to re-examine the reasons for his 
pursuing this or that study ; and if, from just reasoning, and talking 
it over with some person older and more qualified to decide than 
himself he should feel convinced of the benefits to be ultimately 
derived, let him make a determined stand against all oppositiotn ; for 
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want of 9iicee»s is fireqnently attributable to waste of energy, ndier 
than to deficiency of abilities. Indeed, it -will generally be foondl, 
that great attainments depend more upon perseverance and the odpp* 
turn of a proper methodf thsoi npon great natnral endowments; for, 
faculties apparently moderate, become, by proper discipline, strong 
and vigorous ; and ** energy of mind, like power in mechanism^ if ones 
attained, may be directed and applied to a variety of objects/ 

5. The fifth obstacle to our progress in knowledge is, pursuing it in 
a desoltory manner. 

Though a certain degree of variety may occasionally contribute to 
render study agreeable, and though it may sometimes be necessary 
to forego study altogether, and enter into lively conversatioo, or 
engage in some proper amusement, that the mind may be refreshed^ 
yet these interruptions must neither be long nor frequent, lest a habit 
of idleness or listlessness be engendered. It will be found that a 
regular and temperate application of the mind-to study, will enable a 
man to acquire more knowledge, and with greater ease, than the 
most intense study, with long or frequent intermissions. 

6. 7^ last obstacle which we shall notice is, that of waaaieimgjhm 
the subject 

There are individuals, and not a few, who, on reading an author, 
frequently stop, not to think of what they are reading, but to muse. 
Some extraneous idea has occurred to their minds, which absorbi 
their attention, and prevents them from proceeding. Now, this habit 
of reverie or musing, almost inevitably gives the imagination an. wsdm 
influence^ and, perhaps, more than any other quality, unfits the mind 
from making any advances in knowledge. On this subject we shall 
speak more particularly in a subsequent part. 

9. HABITS WHICH CONTBIBITTE TO ADVANCE OITB PBOGBBSS. 

After having pointed out those habits which retard our improve^* 
ment, I now proceed to explain those which will advance otir pro- 
gress. 

7. — 1. The first thing is, to form a proper plan ofitudy. 

In forming his plan, the student should take into account his pre- 
sent acquirements. In by far the majority of instances of those who 
are their own instructors, it will be fbund better to begin with works 
containing the rudiments of any Art or Science rather than with 
larger Treatises. 

By thus beginning at the Elements, the road is rendered more 

easy and pleasant, and the mind becomes gradually prepared to 

domlnit with diffictiltiet. Indeed, a proper be^trnimcj is the DoundatioD 
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«f mil fiitiire success, and is one of the great secrets of education. 
Whaterer time is deroted to this preparatory training, is so much 
time gained. On the contrary, hy commencing with subjects that 
are difficult, the mind is put to a stretch beyond its strength, and, 
like the body, strained at lifting too heavy a weight, frequently has 
its fbrce broken, and is rendered unfit for vigorous exertions in 
Inturei 

Assuming, then, that the student has seen sufficient reason for 
adopting the plan we have proposed, we would urge the necessity 
«f perseverance; for, however excellent a plan may be of itself, it 
will be totally useless without a. firm, determined perseverance on the 
part of the student. He must, henceforth, and /or ever, reject the 
absurd prattle of those who are constantly asserting, that method and 
rules are unnecessary for geniuses. High excellence, be it ever re* 
membered, never was attained by the greatest and noblest of Nature's 
sons, but by the constant application of all the mental Acuities. ** It 
18 a common, but a very ill-founded prejudice,'* remarks the author 
of the Pursuit of Knowledge, ** to imagine that any thing like regu- 
larity or diligence is either impracticable to high genius or unfavour- 
able to its growth and exercise. Perfect self-control is the crowning 
attribute of the very highest genius, which, so £ur, therefore, from 
unfitting its possessor to submit, either in the management of his 
time or the direction of his thoughts, to the restraints of arrangement 
and system, enables him, on the contrary, to yield to them as if he 
felt them not ; and which, by exerting this supremacy over itself 
achieves, in fact, its greatest triumphs. It is true, that its far-seeing 
«ye will often discern the error or inadequacy of theories and rules 
of discipline, which, to a narrower vision, may seem perfect and in« 
controvertible, and will, accordingly, violate them with sufficient 
audacity. But, when it does so, it is out of no spirit of wanton out- 
rage, or from any inaptitude to take upon itself the obligations of a 
law ; but merely because it must of necessity reject the law that is 
attempted to be imposed upon it, in order to be enabled to obey a 
higher and more comprehensive law of its own. It would be well 
if those would think of this, who, feeling within themselves merely 
a certain excitement and turbulence of spirit, the token, it may be, of 
awakening powers, but as certiuntly the evidence of their immaturity 
and weakness, mistake their feverish volatility, and unsettledness 
of purpose, for what they have been taught to call the lawless- 
ness of genius ; and thereupon fancy it is incumbent upon them to 
fly from all manner of restraint, as perilous to their high preroga- 
tive. Genius is neither above law, nor imposed to it ; but, provided 
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only that the lav to which it is proposed to subject it be one wovthj 
of its obedience, finds its best strength, as well as its most appro- 
priate embellishment, in wearing its fetters. Art, which is the mani- 
festation of genius, is equally the manifestation of judgment ; whieh 
instead, therefore, of being something irreconcilable with genius, 
may, from this tmth, be discerned to be not only its most natural 
ally, but, in all its highest creations, its indispensable associate and 
fellow-labourer.** 

8. — 2. The second reqmsilefor the attainment of knowledge is, tfte 
hahit of fixing our undivided attention upon the subject under con' 
sideration. 

Want of success in study arises frequently, not so much from the 
nature of the subject itself as from the difficulty we experience m 
preventing our thoughts from wandering. 

The first step to be taken in order to fix the attention, is to remove 
all those obstacles and temptations whidi would retard oar progress. 
A yariety and recurrence of outward objects^ have great influence in 
distracting the attention ; the diligent student must, theref<Hre, with- 
draw to retirement and sHence, and thus preclude, in some degree, the 
solicitations which arise from external things. 

But there are other enemies besides those from without The 
memory and imagination are ever active in withdrawing our attention 
from the proper subjects of study. To these may be added, resdess- 
ness, impatience, anxiety, and whatever tends to agitate the mind or 
depress the spirits. But, from whatever source, and in whatever 
shape, the impediments to attention spring up, the student must en- 
deavour to throw them off with spirit and determination ; for nothing 
important can be attained without close and strenuous application. 
Whatever difficulty may attend our first efforts in the attainment 
of this valuable object, repetition will render every effort easier, and 
practice will induce the habit 

One expedient, sometimes adopted when the attention begins to 
flag, is to read aloud; another is to close the book, and try to read" 
lect or write down what we have been reading. 

9. — 3. A third requisite is, rightly and fuUy to understand the 
meaning of an author ; for, unless we accustom ourselves to affix to 
every word and sentence its proper signification, our ideas of the subject 
iM he indistinct, and our conclusions erroneous. 

First. Consider the signification of the words and phrases, ac- 
eo/idia/f to the import nsaally aUafiihedtxythem l^y persona of the> 
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same nation, and aboat the same time as that in which the author 
Irvedi — This mle is important in ascertaining the exact modem 
meaning of eeveral terms employed in the authorized yersion of the 
Scriptnres, bat which have become obsolete in the sense understood 
two centuries ago. The same remark may be made with regard to 
many words occurring in Chaucery Shakspeare, Spenaer, and other 
writers of that period. 

Secondly. Compare th^ words and phrases in one place of an 
author with the same or kindred words and phrases used in other 
places of the same author ; these are generally called parallel pas- 
sages. This rule is particularly applicable with respect to the 
Scriptures. 

Thirdly. Obserre the scope and design of the writer in that par- 
tieular chapter, section, or paragraph, in which the word or phrase 
occurs, and this will assist in ascertaining the true meaning. 

Fourthly. Consider not only the person who is introduced as speak- 
ing, but the persons to whom the speech is directed, the circumstances 
of time and plaee, the temper and spirit of the speaker, as well as the 
temper and spirit of the hearers. Thus, to interpret the Scriptures 
property, a person should be well acquainted with the Jewish cus- 
toms, and also, with the ancient Roman and Grecian times and 
manners. 

Fifthly. In matters of dispute, we should never, from any preju- 
dice of party spirit, toarp the sense of the writer to our own opinion, 
but fiurly and honestly understand it as the author intended it We 
should also dismiss all passi<m, malice, envy, pride, or opposition to 
an author ; by which we may be easily tempted to put a false and 
invidioos construction upon his words. 

Sixthly. It has been recommended, with respect to a work of t»- 
portanee, first to read it through in tL rather cursory manner, previ- 
ously to our reading it with studious attention ; because, there may 
be several difficulties which cannot be distinctly understood, with- 
out a clearer comprehension of the author's whole scheme. In such 
treatises, many difficulties which present themselves at first, may be 
soWed as we proceed. Those passages, however, which require 
more than ordinary attention, should be marked for a closer exami- 
nation afterwards. 

1 0.— 4. A fourth requisite is, to discriminate between true and false 
reasoning, . 

This is one of the most important, and one of the most difficult of 
all the requirements that, we have emimerated ; and to be fbUy aetftd. 
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upon, requires a gradiud procedure. Tims, it would be alMard to 
expect a boy of fourteen or sixteen, or eren an adult wbo bas not 
been much accustomed to attend to a train of reasoning, to aac e ruin 
OB which side the troth lies, from tiie argnments adduced by Dr. 
Wbateij in feroor of the Syllogism, and those giren by I>r. Gaai^ 
hell in opposition to it To determine in snch cases widi pnpnetf, 
requires some experience in the art of argumentation. — As t 
Cfenerai Rule the exercise of good common sense, careful analysis, 
and fiieedom from passion, prejudice, or undue partiality is indis- 
pensahle for distinguishing truth frimi error. 

11. — 5. A fifth requisite is, to emdeavour to arrive at ge5BBAL 
P&niciPLES on all the subjects to which our attemtum is direeted. 

In every kind of knowledge, whether art, science, or refigioD, 
there are some fixed principles with which we most become 
thoroughly acquainted. These will serve as a safe guide in all our 
subsequent inquiries, and frequently as a test of the truth or fidhcy 
of our conclusions. Such is that great principle in natural philo- 
sophyt the doctrine of gramiaXion^ or the mutual tendency of all bo&s 
towards each other, by which Sir Isaac Newton accounted for a 
moltitode of appearances in the hearenly bodies as well as on the 
earth. Such is that principle of morality giren us by oar Savour, 
*' Do to others as you would have them do to yon ;" which should 
be the rule of action towards our neighbour. And such, also, are 
those princii^ in religion, ** That a rational creature is accountable 
to his Maker for his actions ;**,** That the soul of man is immortal,'' 
kc. We must, however, be careful to admit nothing as an esta- 
blished principle which is not just and true ; for an error m principk 
may engender thousands in practice. 

It is not, of coarse, to be expected that we can arrive at absolute 
certainty on every subject of inquiry, as there are many things be* 
yond the limited comprehension of man. Tet, we must balance 
arguments as justly as we can, and decide according to the prepon- 
derance of evidence, be that ever so smalL This coarse will enable 
us to form a probable opinion : and these probabilities fk^nenily 
determine a thousand actions in human life, and sometimes even in 
matters of religion. 

12.-6. To arrive at a proper general conclusion in our reasoning 
and inquiries, no habit is more important than that of Pattent In- 
vesHgation. 
To investigate, in the origmaV. acce^|Ui&tRL ^ ^<b ^«td^ stg^ufies to 
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cearoh for an unknown object, by observing and foOowing tbe tractM 
which it baa left, in the path which leads to its unknown situation : 
—The habit of patient inyestigatibn, is equally requisite and bene* 
ficial in the investigation of individual character, historic facts, the 
phenomena of matter and of minid, and the still more important 
truths of Divine Revelation. It requires long and attentive. 06- 
servation in noticing and collecting a number of facts ; discrimi- 
nB^ng judgment in ascertaining in what particulars they agree with, 
or, in what they differ from each other ; and just reasoning in form- 
ing some general conclusion, 

13. — 7. Observation is another mode which contributes towards the 
attainment of Knowledge, 

By Observation is here meant, that notice which the mind takes of 
the occurrences of human life, whether they are sensible or intellec- 
tual, whether relating to persons or things, to ourselves or others. 
Whatever we see, hear, feel, or perceive by sense or conscious- 
ness, may be included under this head. — The habit of Observation 
is, indeed, of the first importance in every department of life. The 
successful acquisition of every science depending upon experiment ; 
— the attainment of knowledge of every kind depending upon the 
exercise of the perceptive faculty; — the cultivation of taste; — 
the common concerns of life ; — the intercourses of civility ; — and 
the efforts of benevolence ; — require the constant exercise of this 
valuable habit 

14. — 8. Attendance on Lectures is another means of improving in 
knowledge ; but, it is necessary, that we should have some previous 
acquaintance with the subject, and afterwards^ examine and treasure 
up the knowledge thus acquired. Lectures heard under these cir- 
cumstances will be beneficial, and particularly if the Lecturer is 
eminently qualified to communicate his knowledge, and possessed of 
suitable apparatus. — Unless some such method as the one just re- 
commended be adopted, attendance on lectures will degenerate into 
mere trifling. 

15.— 9. Able Instructors supplt thb best and shortest 
MODES OF ACQUIRING KNOWLEDGE. The habits just enumerated ^re 
more or less valuable in every period of our existence. But the 
method incomparably beyond all others for forming good habits of 
study,in general, — for securing the most efficient aid in acquiring sound 
knowledge, the accuracy of which has been actually tested, and fo: 
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imbibing a style of neatness, if not of elegancy in an j departoie&tf 
is the employment (by adults as well as by yonth) <^ aceonqtUsM 
and energetic instructors, — How many worthy indiTidoab haye lost 
their money in the purchase of inferior and improper books onsiiit- 
able to their age and capacity, and destitute of the required infonna- 
tion. They may thus haye toiled to acquire the merest trash. . But 
eyen should they, acting on the kind recommendation of some jndi- 
cious friend, haye been fortunate enough to purchase the most 
suitable productions, how frequently haye they deyoted their ener- 
gies, if not to trifles, yet to minor topics, to the neglect of the main 
principles of the subject. For, to suppose that any self-taught 
student could, without assistance, readily discoyer the leading prin- 
ciples of a subject, ia to attribute to a learner -a degree of wisdom 
utterly at yariance with all experience. On the contrary, how fre- 
quently does such an indiyidual wander in the dark, when the light 
of an instructor would illuminate with meridian perspicuity. 

Under the guidance of an able and judicious instructor, the 
hazard of using inferior productions, or of falling into desultory and 
profitless habits of study, is ayoided. Appropriate exercises are 
prescribed, difficulties are surmounted by mean» of the explanations 
at hand, the leading principles of the subject are rendered plain by 
the skill of the master, errors and misconceptions are rectified, and 
efficiency secured by the regular examinations to be undergone. 

n. OF THE RETENTION OP OUR KNOWLEDGE. 

16. The Retention of our knowledge depends upon the Memory ; 
we shall, therefore, speak of the importance and cultiyation of this 

faculty. 

By the Memory, we understand that faculty by which the mind 

retains and recalls the ideas which it has preyiously receiyed. 

a. The Importance of the memory has been much underyalued by 
seyeral writers on education, who, perhaps, from haying seen the 
memory alone cultiyated during the period of childhood, have goiat 
to the opposite extreme of scarcely cultiyatiog it at all. But this i& 
a most dangerous error ; for, why labour to acquire what we can- 
not retain ? Without memory, the mind of man would' be a perfect 
blank, destitute of past impressions, past reasonings, past conclu- 
sions, past experience, and, consequently, unfit for the oondnet of 
life and the pursuits of science. 

b. The memory, if judiciously cultiyated, assists the jttdgmoit ; 
far s proper eonclusion depends, m somft infiMroxQ^ tm. s Btrwey tad* 
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e<Miipari8<m of sereral things placed together before the mind. 
When we set these varioiis objects before ns, we are then enabled to 
determine that such and such ideas are to be joined or disjoined, to 
be affirmed or denied, and this in consistency with the other ideas 
connected with the same subject Now, there cannot be this com- 
prehensive survey of many things without a tolerable memory ; and, 
as we can judge of the future only by reviewing things that are 
past, it will f^quently happen, that by the omission of one important 
idea or object, our conclusion is rendered erroneous. 

c. The ready and accurate recoUection of words and their differ- 
ent flexions, of elementary principles, definitionSy and formula, is of 
grreat and almost essential importance in the acquisition of know- 
ledge ; and when this readiness and accuracy of memory have not 
been early cultivated, the difficulty of acquiring facility in any one 
branch of knowledge is considerably increased. 

d. Every one knows that the mere communication to others of 
the substance of an eloquent passage which we have beard or read, 
produces a very different impression on the minds of the hearers 
from what it would have done, had it been delivered in the exact 
words of the author or speaker. 

e. It has been recommended, as a means of strengthening the me- 
mory and improving the power of expression, frequently to commit 
to memory, in the most accurate manner (not indeed till they are 
understood), select portions from the best writerSr and repeat them 
to some friend. But we think that there are additional considera- 
tions to recommend the judicious adoption of this practice. When 
the noble sentiments and exact expressions of great men are thus 
well impressed upon the mind, they not only improve and gratify it, 
but form, as it were, the germs of future thought and excellence. 
Ideas, unconnected with words, fade from the memory much sooner 
than when they are so connected. **• In sickness, and often in old 
age," remarks Dr. Carpenter, *' the reasoning powers become lan- 
guid ; and the vigour of the mind, which would supply a succession 
of interesting thoughts, is lost under the pressure of disease or gra- 
dual decay. In such circumstances, the mind dwells upon the pre- 
sent impressions of pain or weakness, and can scarcely raise itself 
above them ; but if the memory has been well stored, in the early 
part of life, with useful and interesting combinations of words, they 
will often recur, at such periods, without an effort and without fa- 
tigue, and Aimish subjects. of thought which will soothe and even 
cheer. They who are subject to any degree of mental depression, 
disabling them from. aetK?e effinta to point out a channfilfmL ^3bS3i& 
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thoughts, often find such soggestions of the mem<Ny an importtnt 
relief to them. And we need not say to those who have a religioaf 
turn of mind, that these remarks are peculiarly applicahle to those 
devotional 'compositions and expressions which, where they have 
been early and deeply impressed on the mind, occur at the call of 
association to support, to strengthen, and to comfort ; and which, 
thus suggested by the memory, have, in innumerable instanoeSi 
allayed the emotions of passion and desire, or poured balm into the 
wounded heart.*' 

17.— 1. CcTLTiYATioN OF THE Memort. 1. The first requisite in 
the cultivation of the memory is, the diligent and vigorous exercise 
of the attention ; for, when the attention is strongly fixed on any 
subject, that subject is more readily apprehended, and much longer 
retained in the mind. If, therefore, we wish to possess a retentiye 
memory, we must avoid running from subject to subject, and merely 
skimming over the surface of things : we must dwell upon a suljeot 
if we wish the impression to be permanent. 

2. A clear and distinct perception of things is highly conducive to 
their retention. So, also, is a proper selection of those things which 
we wish to remember. 

3. Arrangement greatly assists the memory. So numerous are 
the details, facts, and principles, which ought to be recollected, that, 
to be able to recall them in their proper relations, and to apply them 
to the various purposes of argument or illustration, it is absolutely 
necessary to clasaify them under their appropriate heads. This rule 
is one of the greatest importance. And it is no little recommenda- 
tion of a treatise, that, whilst its arguments are clearly apprehended 
by the mind, the arrangement of its different parts is easily retained 
by the memory. 

4. The principle of aaaociation contributes in giving strength and 
facility to the operations of the memory, and, particularly in those 
branches of knowledge which have a common basis, or which bear 
upon a common object 

5. A frequent review and careful repetition of the knowledge which 
we have acquired, have a great influence in imprinting it on the 
memory. For this purpose it is useful, at the end of a chapter or 
section, to close the book and try to recollect all that you have read. 
Proceed in this manner through the whole work, and, at the end, 
let the whole be reviewed. When one work on any subject has been 
t&itf studied, all additional facts, derived from whatever sonree, 

msLy he easily ranged under ihinx «^^T<yQm\ft\ifi»Aa« 
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6. TaUdng over to a Mend, what we have been reading or hear- 
ing, is another excellent means of impressmg it upon the memory. 
Bren talking aioud to one's sel^ has been adopted by individuals 
Hrfao have not had an opportunity of conversing with others. 

Whilst, therefore, we wonld ever have judgment considered as of 
the first importance, yet, to assist our judgment, and to make any 
improvement either in art, science, language, or religion itself, our 
memories must be assiduously cultivated. 



UI. ON THE KEADT APPLICATION OF OUR KNOWLEDGE. 

18. The ready application of our knowledge depends on Con- 
veraationt B^eclion, and Composition, 

19. CoNTERSATioN. — Reading, Study, and Hetirementj are neces- 
sary to give solidity to our knowledge ; but to render it easy and 
fhmiliar, it must frequently become the subject of our conversation. 
The man who has read and thought much, but who has been ac- 
customed to a solitaiy life, will frequently, in company, be at a loss 
for words to express himself clearly, even upon those subjects with 
which he is the most familiar ; and, thus, undisceming persons may 
attribute to ignorance what is due only to want of practice. 

We would, therefore, recommend the student who has not the 
advantage of an able instructor, to attach himself, if possible, to a 
few select individuals of industrious and virtuous habits, who would 
be disposed to study the san^e subject as himself, and adopt the 
same books. In this case, he will find the following hints of somct 
service. 

20. 1. When a portion of a book has been read, it should become 
the subject of conversation. By this means, not only will the in- 
formation be impressed upon the mind, and some parts, perhaps, 
rendered much plainer than they were before, but, it may be ascer- 
tained whether or not the opinions which have been formed are 

^correct In some cases, we may see reasons to modify them, in 
others, perhaps, to change them altogether. Thus, the defects of 
our own private meditation may be remedied by the superior know- 
ledge, or by the judicious remarks of our friends. And thus, also, 
those peculiarities of manners, as well as of sentiment, which are 
frequently contracted by confined and solitary study, are removed, 
and we learn to express our sentiments in a style which is calculated 
to render them pleasing and instruiOtrre. 
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2. In free and friendly eonTcnation, our intefleetoal povcn are 
more a nimaff d, and OPT apirita act with ai ip erioryigDiir IB the pag^ 
of trnth. Bj mixing with men whoae minds are nearlj on a levci 
with oar own, the fire of a laadable emoktion ia kindled, and new 
and adnuraUe thooghta are fr^eqnendy elicited. <Nd and naefal 
fkcta, also, are hrooglit to remembrance, and the hidden treasnrea of' 
knowledge, with which reading; ohserration, and stndy, had hti w c 
famished the mind, are unfolded and di^^yed. 

3. It most, however, be distinctly borne in mind, diat, in ioeh 
conversation, every thing that imdM to pnooke pamm akmdd be 
uUerfy banished. No sharp famgnage, no noisy ezdamationa, no 
sarcasms or biting jests, should ever be heard ; no inridioas eaase- 
qnences should be drawn from another's 0[nniona, no wilful perver- 
sion of another*s meaning, nor any absurd eonstmetioo of wA 
innocent mistake; nor should there be anytrium]^ even when 
there is evident victory on our side. The impartial seardi of tralii 
requires calmness and serenity, temper and candour, and net 
pasnon, pride, and claittour. 

21. REFLScnoir. — By the term RefleetUm is meant, the attention 
of the mind to its own internal operations, respecting those ideas 
which it has acquired, and from which ideas it produces others, as 
capable of becoming the subjects of its contemplation, aa any of 
those which it has received firom external objects. It is by reflec- 
tion that we perceive the analogy between the difEeicnt parts of 
knowledge, improve upon the hints of others, and penetrate into art 
or science more deeply than our predecessors have penetrated. 

Thus, Reflection may justly be said to perform the same ofliee to 
the mind as the stomaeh does to the body. For, aa a healthy 
stomach, by digestion, changes the form of the food which it has 
received by extracting whatever contributes to nourish the body; 
so, habitual reflection, by frequently turning over its intellectnal 
stores, by contemplating them in a variety of aspects, by earefnlly 
examining and comparing the different parts, and ascertaining their 
relative connection as to cause, consequence, or dependence, is gra- 
dually led to feel a deep and growing interest in the sulgect, and to 
acquire more extensive and comprehensive views of its nature and 
utility. Hence, in highly gifted minds originate new and nobler 
views of the subject, fresh and beautiful combinationa, a more intt- 
mate and natural arrangement of the several parts, and more appositt 
and gtrik'mg iUustrations than have hitherto been known to eziat— * 
Am RedeciUm^ however, it one ol \^ TDMXVffi^m^aadL^ao it ia one «f 
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the most difficult exercises of the mind ; and, to become habitual, 
will require for years the utmost determination of the student to 
penerere. 

22. Composition. — At the close of a chapter or portion of a 
work, the student is recommended frequently to express, in writing^ 
as much of the subject as he can recollect 

This method will bring to the test the extent and accuracy of his 
knowledge. We are apt to imagine, if we can express ourselves 
tolerably well on any subject in conversation, that our ideas are, 
consequently, clear and accurate. But, the moment we attempt to 
embody them in writing we perceive our deficiencies, we find that 
the boundaries of our knowledge are much narrower than we were 
willing to believe, that the chain of thought which appeared to us 
entire, is, in many parts, weak and defective. 

By instituting a comparison between our own efibrts and the ori- 
ginal, we shall also discover to what extent we have succeeded in 
retaining the significancy and appropriateness of the author's ex- 
pressions, and the correctness of his construction ; and thus, we 
shall gradually acquire an extensive vocabulary and an improved 
diction. 



4. CONCLUSION. 

23. Reasons showing that the improvement of <&e Understanding is 
onfy a means to a specific end, by serving as an auxiliary to the better 
knowledge and regulation of ourselves. 

The first object of every rational man should be, — the knowledge 
of himself '* Man^ know thyself ^^ was a precept so estimable to the 
ancients, as to be attributed to divme inspiration. It is, however, a 
sentiment more frequently praised than understood. We attend to 
the various objects around us, and to our ordinary pursuits, but, of 
the nature of our faculties, passions, and affections, we frequently 
form only a fkint conception, or a very partial estimate. If the 
knowledge and cultivation of our faculties are essentially necessary 
to preserve ns from ignorance and error, the regulation of our 
passions and affections is not less necessary to preserve us from 
vice and folly. He who possesses an intimate acquaintance with 
himself, and a due control over his passions, may meet every chang- 
ing scene, every unexpected temptation, and every difficulty, with 
becoming fortitude and prudence: whilst he who is destitute of 
these qualities, though admired for the brilliancy q€ hia ^vt. «sA^^ 
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extent of his learning, can never e^joy that inestimable Uessing— 
peace of mind. 

But the knowledge of ourselves, like every other valuable brand 
of knowledge, requires a regular and gradual procedure in thi 
attainment In the intellectual and moraiy as weU as in the makrid 
world, whatever is intended for strengA and durability advances hg 
slow degrees to maturity ; and as nature, though slow, is ever open* 
tive and vigilant, we ought to follow her plan, and be goided by 
her example. The man who seldom considers the causes of hit 
own actions, and of the actions of others, and rarely strives to excel 
hiB former self is certainly not making progress in self-knowledge 
In order to become acquaint^ with ourselves, we must scrutinize 
the operations of our own minds, and the excursions of the imagi- 
nation : at the close of each day we should call to mind every trans- 
action, and ascertain whether we could not have acted better : with 
greater diligence and consistency. This practice will induce us to 
be more vigilant and circumspect, and give us a better acquaintance 
. with the motives and aims of our different enterprises and actions. 
In observing important transactions and interesting events, we should 
endeavour to trace them to the causes and motives from which they 
sprang ; to observe in what manner certain actions contribute toi 
an individual's advancement in the ways of virtue, or to his down- 
fall in the road of vice. And as human nature, in all ages and in 
every country, is the same, though varied in its developments by 
modifying circumstances, the careful perusal of ancient and modem 
history, and of well-written biography, will greatly contribute towards 
self-knowledge and self-improvement, as it will furnish the mind 
with maxims and rules of conduct useful in similar cases. Know- 
ledge derived, however, from these sources, ought, as we have before 
observed, to be accompanied and rectifed by daily observcMm^ ac- 
cording to place and circumstance, and applied with discrimination 
and sound judgment 

24. Understanding oub Duties. — The first beneficial result 
arising from self-knowledge is the conviction of the necessity of 
understanding what are the various duties of our respective stations; 
for no man can perform duties, of the nature of which he is totally 
ignorant To have our knowledge to seek when it should be applied, 
must be truly painful and humiliating. But to have our minds 
well-stored in this respect before we take our stations in life, and to 
understand our duties thoroughly, will give us a confidence in our- 
gelvet ankaown to the idk vnd \g;DLOTUi\. ' 
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Happy, therefore, is the youth who diligently ascertains what are 
the qualifications suited to his station, that he may judge of his own 
fitness for it, or turn his mind to such exercises and attainments as 
mre ^>propriate, and likely to be most beneficial in assisting him. 
Jf the station in which he intends to move requires great and various 
knowledge, he will *take care to avoid a premature entrance upon its 
duties, the nature of which he does not fully comprehend. He will 
determine to excel in those attainments which are preparatory to his 
future dudes, — in the studies usuaUg prescribed by a liberal educa- 
tion ; he will perceive, that all superiority in these will conduce to 
similar superiority when he shall eventuaUy take the station for 
which this labour is intended to qualify him. 

25. Performance of our duties. — Self-knowledge not only 
impresses upon us the necessity of using our most assiduous endea- 
vours to understand our duties, but also to perform those duties with 
«{rtce honour and fidelity. 

Rectitude implies, not merely a steady attention to our various 
duties, but a firm and undeviating attachment to truth. It is only 
this principle which will be a guide to us in specific difficulties^ and 
a guard against peculiar temptations. We must, indeed, expect that 
an adherence to it will sometimes subject us to loss. Honourable 
conduct may not at first be perceived, it may require to be perse- 
vered in for years before it is duly appreciated ; chicanery and 
impudence may, for a time, bear away the palm, but invincible up- 
rightness of conduct will ultimately be triumphant. 

In order, however, to be upright in the discharge of our duty, we 
must be decisive. He who is accustomed to think for himself, to 
consider a subject in all its bearings, and who, at the same time, 
possesses control over his passions, is not likely to be diverted from 
his purpose by any temptation which may come in his way, or any 
unfounded objection to his plans. Though slow and deliberate in 
deciding, a decision once formed, and formed upon right principles, 
he win act upon with energy and perseverance. To be faithfuly we 
must perform all our duties, those that are difficult and burdensome 
as weU as those that are easy. The faithful man will suffer neither 
ease, nor company, nor amusements of any kind to interfere with 
his duties; he will perform them, though every worldly motive 
should tempt him to neglect or violate them ; no adverse circum- 
stances will change his resolution ; no difficulty, no malignity, stop 
his progress. 

26. As, however, there is nothing to give reason the ^tC«fil cjcs&r^ 
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tvol and gOTenmieiit of ^ipedte and paanoo, nor to W| )po rt wd 
perpetuate an nnderiating course of pore and npri^^ eondiMal, bit 
the infloence of right principles, H is of the utmost importaafee tint 
we ascertain the correctness of those principles which we adopt 
Now, the centre oftrmih, c^ purity, of perfectian, is God. He is vA 
most be the source of erery blessing, and of erery good. That 
principle^ and only that, will endure and be influential, wludi re* 
gardB God; which refers to his law, acts as under hia eye, aal 
obtains its yigonr from a yiew of judgment, and the eternal worid. 
E^ery deviation from his law — his rerealed wiD, must be error, 
and, if persisted in, must necessarily lead to dis^pwntmfnf aal 
misery. For an individual, therefore, to rqect Divine RevelatioB, 
is to reject that which h^ been found to be the on^ safe gmie 
through aU the chequered scenes of this troublesome life. In the 
Scriptures, as in a map, is described, with unerring exactness, the 
path which leads to true honour, to virtue, to immortality. There 
the traveller is furnished with ample directions what company, what 
temptations, what ways to avoid, if he would gain that happiness 
which is beyond the reach of time. 

27. Toung and aspiring minds, however, are apt to object to 
Christianity, because many men, distioguished for their mathe- 
matical, scienti%;, or literary attainments, have been avowedly 
adverse to Revelation. Instances of this kind have, indeed, oe- 
cnrred, and will, in all probability, occur again ; but we tihiink that 
it is not very difficult to account for such &cts. Every ooe is 
aware that an individual may be profoundly clever in one branch 
of knowledge, and yet be totally ignorant of another ; he may, fer 
example, be an excellent chemist, without possessing any knowledge 
i^ history, geography, &c. ; he may be a profound mathemaUckm, 
without having any taste for languages, for poetry, for eloqnencev 
or for any thing beyond his own unmediate study. But will any 
one say that these subjects are less useful, or less important because 
they are unknown to such an individual? And should we think 
that man qualified to pronounce upon the truth or falsehood of a 
proposition which he has never examined f Certainly not — Now, 
apply these remarks to Religion, and we skall see, that this, like 
every other subject, requires examination before we can ascertain 
the validity of its claims. 

Again, when we have been long conversant with onet particular 

Muhject, and especially if we have obtained eminence for our supe- 

nor knowledge of it, we are not aiwa^« ^Ju$^QaeA.\o tnm our atten- 
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tion to the pnnoit of others. Our &youiite stadj is apt to absorb 
all our thoughts, and erery other branch of knowledge is considered 
«a subordinate. And when we do commence another, caution is 
stocssarj, lest we arg^e only upon principles with which we are the 
ttost fkmiliar, but which are foreign to the subject under considera- 
tien. Thus, we have heard a mere mathematician denj the authen* 
ticity of the Scriptures, because it could not be proved by mathe* 
matical reasoning. The conclusion of such a man is altogether 
worthless, fbr he applied a mode of argumentation not adapted to 
tiie subject Every kind of stady has some principles peculiar to 
iUelf, and these must be observed if we intend our coaclasions to be 
eorrect To expect mathematical demonstration, therefore, for the 
tmtii of an historical or moral fact, is absurd. But, when the argu- 
ments for Christianity have been properly and impartially inves- 
tigated, so complete are the evidences in favour of its Divine 
authority, that full conviction has been produced on the minds of 
men the most distinguished in the several departments of science in 
all ages. This conviction has been induced by evidence alone, 
and independently of the declared object of Christianity, — of doing 
good to men. Withoat enumerating a host of exalted characters who 
have devoted themselves to the profession of teachers of religion, 
where shall we find individuals superior, if equal to Bacon, Newton, 
Boyle, and Locke ; to Leibnitz and Baron Ualler ; to Milton, Hale, 
Sir W. Jones, and Dr. Johnson ? These were all laymen^ firm be- 
lievers in Christianity, and believers, because they had studied the 
subject 

28. There is yet another and a stronger reason than any we have 
mentioned, which influences many men in rejecting the truth of 
Christianity, and that is, the difficult nature of its requirements, and 
the uncompromising purity of its precepts. We naturally dislike that 
which is opposed to our practice, and thus, 

** Errors in the life breed errors in the brain. 
And these reciprocally those again.'* 

But when, on the contrary, we are guided by the principles of 
Christianity, wc shall never act a double part ; candour and upright- 
ness will be manifest in all our actions ; to those of the same trade 
or profession, wc shall be just and honourable ; we shall not indulge 
the asperity of opposition, nor the meanness of envy ; we shall trust 
for emolument and reputation, not to petty artifiee or indirect prac- 
tices, but to the solid recommendation of an vcoXAi&xcias^&K^ <:^<w%RMet. 
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Furnished with sach a gnide, we are no longer left a pre j to igno- 
rance, or to loose and flactoating opinions. Hence, the hnmhlesl 
Christian can form more accurate and more exalted notions of the 
Deity, his attributes and proyidence ; and more rational riews of 
man's moral obligations, and of his future destiny, than were erer 
formed by the best and wisest of the heathen philosophers. 
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